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Gentlemen, 

When  the  Master  of  Trinity  did  me  the 
honour  of  recommending  me  to  your  notice,  as  a  Can- 
didate for  the  office  I  now  have  the  privilege  of  holding 
under  you,  he  informed  me,  that  you  would  expect 
me  to  publish  a  Report  of  the  results  of  my  inquiries 
on  the  State  of  Primary  Education  in  Europe. 

I  hesitated  at  first  whether  I  should  offer  you  this 
Report  at  the  close  of  the  period  during  which  I  shall 
have  the  honour  of  holding  my  present  office,  or  whether 
1  should  present  a  separate  Report  at  the  end  of  each 
^ar'§  travels. 

The  progress  which  measures  of  economical  legis- 
lation have  recently  made,  has  induced  me  to  decide 
on  the  latter  course,  as  I  cannot  but  think  it  very  neces- 
sary to  press  this  subject  on  the  attention  of  the  Public, 
at  a  time  when  we  are  embarking  in  a  course  of  legisla- 
tion, which  will  render  the  adoption  of  some  great 
system  of  education  more  imperative  upon  Government 

than  ever. 
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I  therefore  humbly  beg  your  acceptance  of  the  accom- 
panying Report;  and,  though  I  dare  not  believe  that 
you  will  agree  with  all  the  opinions  I  have  expressed 
in  it,  yet  I  venture  to  hope  that  its  design  and  intention 
will  meet  with  your  unqualified  approbation. 

I  beg  most  earnestly  to  recommend  to  your  serious 
attention,  the  important  extracts  I  have  inserted  from 
the  reports  published  last  year,  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education.  They  offer  a  very  lamentable 
commentary  on  the  present  state  of  primary  education 
in  England,  and  more  than  bear  out  all  the  observations 
I  have  made  upon  it. 

I  feel  it  but  just  to  my  brother,  Mr.  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth,  to  say,  that  he  is  not  answerable  for  any  of  the 
opinions  I  have  ventured  to  express,  as  he  has  neither 
seen,  nor  conferred  with  me  upon  any  part  of  this  Re- 
port, previous  to  its  publication;  and  I  acknowledge 
with  gratitude,  that  it  was  he,  who  first  led  me  to  take 
interest  in  this  most  important  subject. 

I  beg  also  to  acknowledge,  with  gratitude,  the  very 
valuable  assistance  I  have  received,  in  my  educational 
researches  on  the  Continent,  from  my  friend,  the  Hon 
W.  F.  Campbell,    who  accompanied  me  on  my  Swiss 
tour. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen,  with  deep  respect. 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

JOSEPH  KAY. 

1,  Hyde  Park  Gate  South, 
Kensington  Gore. 

March  30th,  1846. 
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The  reader  is  requested  to  correct  the  following   errors  in  the  impression  :— 
In  Table  II.,   p.  121,  for  '  Caryultima  and  Carinola,'  read  ;  Carynthia  and 
Camiola.' 

In  page  296,  note,  read,  in  Canton  of  Berne,  1  in  4*3  ; 

in  Scotland,  1  in  8. 
In  page  328, line  25,  for  'unseemly,'  read  'meaningless.' 
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CHAPTER  I. 


PREFACE. 


The  necessity  of  adopting  immediate  measures  for  the 
Development  of  Primary  Education  in  England  and 
Wales. 

We  are  now  on  the  eve  of  a  great  change  in  our  com- 
mercial legislation, — a  change  which  will  affect  the  policy 
of  the  world.  We  are  about  to  recognize  the  truth,  that 
as  every  country  possesses  advantages  for  the  production 
of  certain  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  each 
ought  to  employ  to  the  utmost  its  peculiar  powers,  and 
avail  itself  of  those  possessed  by  others. 

We  have  at  length  discovered,  that  to  pursue  any 
other  course  is  to  waste  labour ;  to  lessen  the  quantity 
of  its  produce,  and  thereby  to  increase  the  price  of  that 
produce;  to  diminish  the  number  of  consumers;  to  de- 
prive them  of  many  comforts,  decencies,  and  means  of 
civilization ;  to  make  supply  uncertain  and  variable,  and 
thereby  to  introduce  unhealthy  speculation ;  and  to  ex- 
pose the  labouring  classes  to  constant  anxiety  and  occa- 
sional suffering.  We  have  discovered,  that  to  refuse  to 
buy  is  to  refuse  to  sell ;  and  we  have  further  discovered, 
that  our  folly  has  been  contagious,  that  our  own  commercial 
selfishness  has  operated,  not  as  a  warning,  but  as  an  in- 
citement, that  our  protecting  duties  have  been  met  by 
retaliatory  tariffs,  and  that  we  have  to  suffer  from  our 
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neighbours'  absurdity  and  cupidity,  almost  as  much  as 
from  our  own. 

We  are  therefore  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  our  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  existence,  to  open  our  ports  to 
all  countries ;  to  invite  free  and  unfettered  competition, 
and  to  say  to  them,  whatever  commodities  you  can 
produce  better  or  cheaper  than  we  can,  bring  them 
hither,  and  exchange  them  for  those  which  we  can  pro- 
duce better  or  cheaper  than  you. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  show  how  mighty  a 
stimulus  we  shall  thus  give  to  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustry and  to  our  commerce.5*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  that  for  every  additional  quarter  of  corn,  that  for 
every  extra  article  of  foreign  produce,  which  we  import 
into  this  country,  we  must  export  an  additional  equiva- 
lent in  some  of  the  products  of  our  own  industry;  that 
our  exports  must  increase  in  exactly  the  same  proportion 
as  our  imports;  that  if  it  be  true,  that  we  shall  introduce  for 
home  consumption  the  immense  quantities  of  foreign  grain, 
which  some  fear  and  some  hope,  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
we  must  export  quantities  of  our  produce  equivalent  to 
them  in  value;  that  if  the  poorer  classes  of  this  country 
will  be  able  to  procure  their  food  at  a  cheaper  rate,  they 
will  have  more  to  spend  on  clothes  and  other  necessaries, 

*  Several  of  the  Swiss  manufacturers  assured  me  last  autumn,  that  if 
we  took  off  our  protective  duties,  their  trade  would  be  ruined,  as  they  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  competing  with  us  even  at  tbe  present  prices. 
The  Swiss  have  no  coal,  no  iron,  no  sea-ports,  the  wages  of  labour  are  very 
high,  and  their  cotton  is  brought  to  them  by  a  long  and  slow  over-land 
journey,  or  by  boats  propelled  against  the  strong  and  rapid  current  of  the 
Rhine.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  manifest  disadvantages  of  their  situa- 
tion, they  have  hitherto  had  a  very  good  trade  with  Italy  and  the  Levant, 
owing  entirely,  as  they  assured  me,  to  the  prices  of  our  manufactured 
articles  having  been  raised  by  unnatural  legislation. 
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the  products  of  our  own  country;  and  that  as  the  price  of 
our  manufactured  articles  must  in  the  end  be  diminished, 
as  they  are  produced  on  a  larger  scale,  we  shall  be  better 
enabled  to  compete  with  rival  manufacturing  countries. 

There  is  scarcely  any  tract  of  country  in  the  world  so 
adapted  to  manufactures  as  our  northern  counties.  Their 
coal-fields,  lying  at  so  small  a  distance  below  the  surface, 
furnish  them  with  the  first  necessary  of  manufactures  at 
a  cheap  rate ;  their  hills  attract  the  clouds  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  provide  them  with  a  never-failing  supply  of  water 
from  the  mountain  streams,  for  their  bleaching,  dyeing, 
and  printing  operations ;  their  proximity  to  great  iron- 
mines  enables  them  to  obtain  the  materials  for  their 
machinery,  at  a  price  little  raised  above  that  at  the 
mines  mouth ;  whilst  their  vicinity  to  the  sea,  their 
harbours,  their  numerous  canals  and  their  railroads,  afford 
every  facility  for  the  importation  of  raw  materials  and 
the  exportation  of  manufactured  goods. 

The  progress  of  those  districts  in  the  last  fifty  years 
has  been  very  remarkable.  The  population  of  Lanca- 
shire, which  in  1801  amounted  to  only  672,731,  had  in- 
creased in  1841  to  1,667,054  ;  whilst  that  of  Yorkshire, 
which  in  1801  was  858,892,  had  risen  in  1841  to 
1,591,480!  The  number  of  vessels,  which  paid  dock 
duties  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  in  1751,  was  220,  and 
their  tonnage  was  19,176  tons  ;^  but  in  1840  their  num- 
bers had  increased  to  15,998,  and  their  tonnage  to 
2,445,708  tons  !  But  the  most  astonishing  proof  of  the 
growth  of  our  manufacturing  resources,  in  the  production 
of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  iron  and  hardware,  watches, 
jewellery,  leather,  linen,  silk,  glass,  earthenware,  paper, 
and  hats,  is,  that  the  total  quantity  of  our  exports  are  at 
least  four  times  greater  at  present,  than  they  were  fifty 
years  ago  ! 


If  such  is  the  progress,  which  our  commerce  has  made, 
notwithstanding  foreign  hostile  tariffs,  occasioned  partly 
by  our  own  legislation,  what  will  be  the  limit  to  its  future 
prosperity  when  we  have,  by  opening  our  ports  to  the 
world,  diminished  the  number  of  the  protective  tariffs  of 
other  countries  ?  With  the  vast  markets  of  the  East,  as 
yet  almost  unexplored  ;  with  the  markets  of  the  agricul- 
tural States  of  America  and  Europe  inviting  exchange  ; 
with  the  gradually-increasing  demands  of  Africa  and 
South  America ;  and  with  the  improvement  in  the  home 
market,  consequent  on  the  improved  condition  of  the 
labourers, — we  may  safely  predict,  that  great  as  the  pro- 
gress of  our  commerce  and  the  development  of  our  in- 
dustry has  been  in  past  years,  they  will  be  still  more 
remarkable  in  the  next  half  century. 

But  what  will  be  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  this 
extension  of  our  commercial  system  ?  A  still  greater 
accumulation  of  masses  of  labourers,  and  a  still  more 
rapid  increase  in  the  numbers  of  our  population,  through- 
out all  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
kingdom. — Who  can  say  what  their  numbers  will  amount 
to  in  another  fifty  years  ? 

But  are  we  prepared  to  increase  this  population, 
without  attempting  to  change  its  character?  Is  it  safe, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  multiply  indefinitely  a  popula- 
tion improvident,  ignorant  and  irreligious  ?  Is  no  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  a  recurrence  of  slack  times,  and 
from  the  impossibility  of  employing  a  multitude  of  un- 
tutored beings,  few  of  whom  have  thought  of  laying  by 
anything  against  a  time  of  scarcity  ? 

Sad  omens  for  the  future  condition  of  these  districts 
show  themselves,  in  the  irreligion  and  disaffection,  in  the 
immorality  and  degradation,  and  during  times  of  bad 
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trade,  in  the  sufferings  and  turbulence  of  their  existing 
population,  left,  as  they  are,  to  grovel  in  their  ignorance 
and  improvidence,  with  opportunities  of  education  af- 
forded them,  so  totally  insufficient,  that  all  Europe  cries 
shame. 

Even  if  we  suppose  the  education  given  in  our  pre- 
sent schools  to  be  tolerably  effective,  yet  the  tables  given 
at  the  end  of  this  work,  will  shew,  how  little  it  is  diffused 
in  the  most  populous  of  these  districts;  but  when  we 
consider  in  addition,  the  defective  character  of  the  in- 
struction given  in  these  schools  ;  the  miserable  educa- 
tion of  the  schoolmasters;  the  number  of  schools,  which 
fall  under  the  denomination  of  dame  schools  or  of  private 
schools,  i.  e.  schools  undertaken  generally  by  poor, 
illiterate  men,  as  a  means  of  earning  their  bread ;  and 
when  we  consider,  moreover,  how  badly  all  the  schools 
are  provided  with  books,  maps  and  necessary  apparatus, 
we  shall  comprehend  in  some  degree,  the  insufficiency  of 
the  means  provided  for  the  religious  education  of  our 
poor.  The  reports  of  our  inspectors  show,  that  those 
districts,  which  have  been  the  most  disorderly  and  rebel- 
lious are  universally  those  where  the  grossest  ignorance 
prevails.* 

In  assembling  masses  of  workmen,  there  are  always 
two  special  dangers  ;  a  low  state  of  intellect,  occasioning 
improvidence,  and  an  absence  .of  religious  feeling,  pro- 
ducing immorality  and  insubordination.  It  is  possible 
to  avoid  the  danger  caused  by  the  improvidence  of  the 
poor,  by  a  high  intellectual  culture;  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  from  want  of  the  restraining  principle  of  religion, 
the  dangers  arising  from  turbulence  and  immorality  may 
be  left  to  increase.     And  so  vice  versa,  by  the  influence 

*  See  the  extracts  given  in  the  third  chapter. 
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of  a  religion  capable  of  captivating  an  uneducated  people 
by  its  exterior  forms  and  ceremonies,  the  dangers  result- 
ing from  disaffection  may  be  avoided,  whilst  those  spring- 
ing from  improvidence  are  left  to  augment.  But  in  our 
country  we  have  neither  restraint.  Our  operatives  and 
agricultural  labourers  are  wholly  uneducated,  and  the 
forms  of  our  religion  are  essentially  unfitted  to  influence 
an  uneducated  people.  The  Romish  forms  of  worship 
exert  an  empire  over  the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  by  their 
imposing  observances,  but  the  cold  exterior  of  Protes- 
tantism repels  all  but  the  intelligent  worshipper.  Hence 
it  happens,  that  in  our  towns  and  in  all  our  manufactur- 
ing and  mining  districts,  the  poor  are  almost  without 
religion.  They  are  neither  to  be  found  in  Churches  nor 
Chapels.  To  bring  them  there,  we  must  either  educate 
them  or  else  introduce  the  pageantry  and  spectacles  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  worship  ;  and  as  the  latter  is  neither 
desirable  nor  practicable,  how  does  it  behove  us  all  to 
join  in  effecting  the  former?  To  leave  them  as  at  pre- 
sent to  multiply,  without  anything  beyond  a  mere  pre- 
tence of  education,  conducted  by  poor,  illiterate  and  un- 
trained teachers,  unwatched,  ill  paid  and  most  indif- 
ferently assisted,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stimulate  the 
already  overgrown  masses  of  this  country,  is  a  blindness, 
which  would  be  inconceivable  in  any  of  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life.  If  Government  is  not  prepared,  despite 
all  factions  or  sectarian  opposition,  to  give  a  religious 
education  to  the  people,  nothing  can  justify  its  having 
suffered  our  manufacturing  system  to  grow  to  its  present 
dimensions,  still  less  its  preparing  as  at  present  to  de- 
velop it  still  further.  And  let  it  not  be  answered,  that 
Government  has,  in  some  degree,  made  preparation  for 
the  education  of  the  operatives,  by  preventing  children 
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attending  the  mills,  until  they  are  eight  years  of  age,  and 
by  requiring  them  to  attend  schools.  What  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Schools  ?  In  very  many  cases  so  poor, 
and  so  bad,  that  they  do  much  more  harm  than  good. 
What  more  important  and  more  difficult  task  is  there, 
than  that  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  yet  what  office  in  the 
country  is  supposed  to  require  so  little  preparation  ? 
Any  one  has  been  thought  fit  for  it,  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  the  great  majority,  of  those  schools,  which  are 
not  mere  dame  schools,  are  conducted  by  men,  who,  so 
far  from  knowing  how  to  give  a  religious  education,  are 
often  hardly  capable  of  teaching  the  merest  rudiments  of 
secular  knowledge.  Is  it  not  a  striking  commentary  on 
the  comparative  interest  felt  by  the  English  and  by 
foreigners  in  the  religious  education  of  the  people,  that 
while  in  the  poor  country  of  Switzerland,  with  only 
2,300,000  inhabitants,  there  are  thirteen  large  and 
very  complete  Normal  Establishments,  for  the  education 
of  the  Schoolmasters  and  Schoolmistresses  of  the  schools 
of  all  the  different  sects  ;  in  the  whole  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  with  their  3,253,5(34  inhabitants,  there  is 
only  one  small  Normal  School,  and  that  one  only  open 
to  Masters  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  !  In 
very  truth  we  are  wholly  unprepared  for  the  present  and 
the  future  of  those  districts.  The  accumulation  of  our 
masses  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  towns  is  no 
evil  in  itself,  but  rather  a  benefit,  inasmuch  as  it  offers 
extraordinary  facilities  for  the  improvement  of  the  people. 
Civilization  can  never  be  so  fully  developed  in  the  coun- 
try as  in  the  towns.  But  to  us,  this  accumulation  is  an 
evil  fraught  with  certain  danger,  so  long  as  we  leave 
its  worst  influences  to  operate  and  so  long  as  we  refuse 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  extraordinary  opportunities  it 
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presents  for  the  advancement  of  all  the  real  interests  of 
the  people. 

But  to  turn  to  the  agricultural  districts  :  Little  as  we 
really  know  of  the  actual  state  of  their  education,  the 
reports  of  the  Inspectors  show  too  clearly,  that,  however 
miserable  the  instruction  of  the  poor  may  be  in  the  towns 
and  great  mining  and  manufacturing  districts ;  that  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  is  still  worse  provided  for.  The 
dame  schools,  so  inefficient  for  any  thing  else  than  to 
give  a  distaste  for  school,  are  still  more  disproportionate* 
as  compared  to  the  numbers  of  those  conducted  by 
masters ;  whilst  of  these  latter,  scarcely  any  of  their 
teachers  have  received  even  a  decent  training.  In  fact, 
except  where  an  intelligent  landlord  or  a  benevolent 
clergyman  has  provided  one,  a  good  school  is  scarcely  to 
be  met  with  in  these  districts.  And  yet  what  is  the  era 
that  is  opening  on  the  hitherto  secluded  country  parishes  ? 
We  are  rapidly  transforming  all  England  into  one  mighty 
commercial  city.  Steam  conveyance  is  bringing  all 
parts  of  this  island  into  immediate  connection  with  one 
another.  The  whole  kingdom  will  soon  be  reduced  to 
what  was  but  yesterday  the  size  of  one  of  its  smallest 
counties.  It  will  soon  be  no  more  troublesome  or  more 
expensive  for  the  poor  of  our  most  remote  counties  to 
visit  the  metropolis,  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago  for  them 
to  undertake  a  journey  of  twenty  miles.  I  heard  a 
landed  proprietor  of  one  of  the  western  counties  say  a 
few  days  since,  "I  hate  the  railways,  they  will  sadly 
alter  the  character  of  our  peasants  and  disturb  the  quiet 
of  our  country  districts."  It  is  but  too  true,  they  will 
indeed  alter  their  character.  They  will  infuse  a  life  into 
the  peaceable  clowns,  which  they  have  long  wanted, 
but  which  will  be  most  dangerous  unless  we  prepare 
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them  for  it  ?  Are  we  prepared  to  see  the  energy  of  the 
north  infused  into  the  peasants  of  the  south,  without 
giving  them  the  means  of  directing  and  controlling  it  ? 
But  even  then,  if  we  can  make  our  population  religious, 
they  will  still  be  in  danger  of  constantly  recurring  dis- 
tress unless  we  can  make  them  provident.  And  unhap- 
pily we  have  long  had  institutions  and  habits  of  adminis- 
tration, which  appear  almost  designed  to  destroy  frugality 
and  prudence. 

We  can  all  remember  the  alarm,  which  was  felt  at  the 
steady  increase  of  our  expenditure  on  the  relief  of  the 
poor  from  1826  to  1834,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  New 
Poor  Law.  What  shall  we  say,  when  we  find,  that  not- 
withstanding all  those  measures,  which  have  been  so  much 
condemned  by  some  as  too  severe,  the  funds  expended  in 
the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor,  have  gradually  and 
continuously  risen  from  4,044,741/.  to  5,208,027/.,  and 
notwithstanding  the  great  improvement  in  commerce  in 
1842,  1843,  and  1844,  and  the  greatly  increased  demand 
for  labourers  of  all  kinds  in  these  years,  that  the  funds 
expended  in  1843  exceeded  those  expended  in  1842  by 
386,529/.,  whilst  the  expenditure  of  1844  was  only 
231,934/.  less  than  in  1843!  The  gradual  increase  of 
these  funds  is  best  exhibited  by  means  of  the  following 
table,  extracted  from  the  Poor-Law  Reports  for  the 
years  1844  and  1845: — 

Amount  of  money  expended  in  relief  and  maintenance 
of  the  Poor  in  England  and  Wales. 

1837 £4,041,741 

1838 4,123,604 

1839 4,406,907 

1840  , 4,576,935 

1841 4,760,929 
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1842 4,911,498 

1843 5,298,027 

1844 4,976,093 

Is  it  wonderful,  that  Europe  should  regard  our  social 
state  with  amazement,  when  she  sees,  that  we  were 
called  upon  in  1844,  after  three  years  of  such  remarkable 
commercial  activity,  to  expend  the  enormous  sum  of 
4,976,093/.  in  the  relief  of  pauperism — a  pauperism  re- 
sulting from  the  gross  ignorance  and  consequent  impro 
vidence  of  our  poor.  If  this  was  necessary  in  1844,  what 
will  be  required  when  another  time  of  commercial 
stagnation  returns,  our  population  having  in  the  mean 
time  increased  by  400,000  per  annum,  and  continuing  as 
improvident  and  unforcseeing  as  ever  ? 

But,  unhappily,  this  is   not  all.     It   has    long  been 
clearly  seen  by  all,  who  have  given  any  attention  to  the 
subject,   that  it  is  not  merely  desirable,  but  necessary, 
that  out-door  relief  should  be  gradually  lessened,  until 
finally  restricted  to  the  cases  of  widows  left  with  more 
children  than  they  are  able  to  support,  and  to  those  of 
the  aged  and  infirm,  having  no  children  able  to  support 
them.     The  reason  is  manifest ;  it  is  because  the  grant- 
ing of  out-door  relief  is  injurious  to  the  labourer's  inde- 
pendence and  to  his  providential  habits.     A  labourer, 
who  knows  he  has  nothing  to  look  to  but  his  own  exer- 
tions, is  much  more  likely  to  abstain  from  a  too  early 
and  imprudent  marriage,  and  to  lay  by  something  in  his 
prosperous  days  against  slack  times,  than  one  who  feels 
he  has  but  to  apply,  in  order  to  obtain  assistance  in  times 
of  hardship,  however  imprudent,  careless,  and  intempe- 
rate he  may  have  been  in  his  prosperous  days.     It  is  a 
cruel  and  injudicious  charity,  which  to  remove  a  little 
temporary  suffering,  would  destroy  a  labourer's  pruden- 
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tial  and  temperate  habits,  undermine  his  honest  inde- 
pendence, aud  render  him  a  thoughtless,  careless,  and 
immoral  man.  And  yet  what  are  we  doing?  I  find 
from  the  Poor  Law  Reports,  that  out  door  relief  is  year 
by  year  increasing  in  amount,  as  the  f6llowing  table,  ex- 
tracted from  the  Poor  Law  Report  of  1844,  will  show. 


Years  ended 

Amount  of 

Average  number  of  Out- 

Lady-day. 

Out  relief. 

door  Paupers  relieved. 

1837 

No  Returns. 

258,367 

1838 

»>            » 

568,113 

1839 

»»            j> 

674,888 

1840 

£2,931,263 

747,052 

1841 

2,995,330 

814,425 

1842 

3,090,884 

855,283 

1843 

3,321,508 

1,010,136 

1844 

No  Returns. 

997,224 

And,  notwithstanding  the  wonderful  commercial  activity 
of  1843  and  1844,  the  expenditure  of  the  latter  year  in 
out  relief  amounted  to  the  immense  sum  of  2,726,451/. 
for  585  unions  and  parishes  alone  ;  the  expenditure  for 
the  remaining  unions  not  being  stated.  Now  let  it  not 
be  stated,  that  these  out-door  paupers  are  composed  only 
of  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the  aged,  for  I  find  from 
the  same  Reports,  that  the  numbers  of  able-bodied 
paupers,  who  received  out-door  relief  on  account  of 
being  out  of  work  and  other  causes,  (not  being  sick- 
ness, accident,  or  infirmity,)  in  585  unions  alone, 
amounted  to  209,660  during  the  quarter  ended  Lady- 
day,  1843,  and  to  134,994  during  the  corresponding 
quarter  in  1844.  If  our  poor  were  educated  in  temperate 
and  prudential  habits,  we  might  hope,  in  time,  to  confine 
this  demoralizing  charity  to  those  persons,  who  are  its 
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legitimate  objects,  I  mean  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and 
widows  with  several  young  children ;  but  as  long  as  we 
leave  the  root  of  the  disease  of  pauperism  untouched,  so 
long  must  we  continue  to  increase  this  terrible  drain 
upon  the  income  a*nd  resources  of  the  country;  and  so 
long  must  we  be  content  to  see  our  very  charity  itself,  by 
its  injurious  distribution,  tending  still  further  to  demo- 
ralize the  people. 

Can  we  hope  to  get  rid  of  this  gradually-increasing 
pauperism  without  improving  the  character  of  the  people  ? 
Can  we  hope  to  materially  change  their  habits  until  we 
have  changed  their  education  ?  And  are  we  authorized 
to  stimulate  our  population  without  doing  anything  to 
improve  its  character  ? 

Poor-laws,  emigration,  short  hours  for  children,  and 
allotments  for  the  peasants,  may  all  be  useful,  and  some 
may  be  necessary  ;  but,  unless  accompanied  by  improved 
instruction,  they  are  only  the  external  remedies  applied 
by  an  unskilful  physician, — remedies  which  palliate  the 
symptoms  and  aggravate  the  disease. 

Were  the  annual  funds  now  expended  in  the  re- 
lief of  able-bodied  out-door  paupers,  gradually  ex- 
changed for  an  expenditure  in  the  development 
of  a  complete  system  of  national  education,  secur- 
ing the  direction  of  religious  teaching  to  the  clergy 
of  the  different  sects,  and  the  direction  of  secular 
teaching  to  the  Government,  providing  separate  Nor- 
mal schools  for  the  training  of  schoolmasters  for  the 
Church  and  for  the  Dissenters,  providing  also  for  the 
payment  of  the  teachers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise 
their  situation  in  society,  and  for  the  building  of  schools 
in  districts  too  poor  to  raise  sufficient  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  were  we  to  do  this,  we  should  withdraw  a  charity, 
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which  is  only  demoralizing  our  poor,  and  should  be  able 
to  establish,  in  a  few  years,  the  most  perfect  and  com- 
plete system  of  education  in  the  world. 

But  do  I  then  believe,  that,  if  we  introduced  a  great 
scheme  of  national  education,  we  should  entirely  re- 
move pauperism  from  the  land  ?  Far  from  it ;  times  of 
scarcity  will  come, — accidents  and  illness  will  be  as 
frequent  as  ever, — there  will  always  be  orphans,  and 
outcasts,  widows  and  aged,  calling  for  the  legitimate 
and  beneficial  exercise  of  the  nation's  charity.  But,  I 
do  believe  that  we  should  not,  as  at  present,  be 
called  on  yearly  to  bear  a  heavier  tax  for  the  sup- 
port of  able-bodied  paupers  and  well-stocked  prisons ; 
I  believe  that  we  should  no  longer  feel  ashamed  to  com- 
pare the  results  of  English  liberty  with  those  of  Austrian 
despotism  ;  and  that  we  should  na  longer  be  called  on 
to  contrast  our  ignorant  and  turbulent  masses  with  their 
religious,  enlightened,  civilized,  and  contented  class  of 
peasants,  who  neither  swell  their  lists  of  crime  nor 
raise  disaffection  and  tumult  in  the  empire,  but  who  are 
sensible  that  their  interests  and  progress  are  insepara- 
ble from  the  interests  and  progress  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

It  is  this  which  every  true  philanthropist  should  desire  ; 
to  create  virtue  and  providence  among  the  poor,  and 
to  raise  their  character  and  increase  their  happiness  by 
improving  their  foresight.  By  these  means  we  may  rea- 
sonably hope  materially  to  diminish  our  number  of  crimi- 
nals, to  lessen  the  dangers  of  social  convulsions,  and  to 
unite  the  different  classes  of  society  by  bonds  of  com- 
mon interests,  mutual  confidence  and  affection.  Surely 
these  are  ends  worthy  the  endeavours  of  all  statesmen, 
and  surely,  if  there  is  any  hope,  however  small,  of  realising 
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them,  nothing  can  excuse  our  present  indifference  to  the 
means  necessary  to  their  attainment.  Still  less,  if  I  have 
not  exaggerated  the  prospects  of  the  future  growth  of 
our  population  and  the  present  extent  of  our  pauperism, 
can  anything  excuse  our  stimulating  still  further  our  po- 
pulation, without  doing  anything  to  improve  their  social 
condition  and  their  moral  and  religious  character  ? 

The  progress  of  religion  among  the  poor  would  be 
much  better  promoted,  by  ending  our  quarrels  on  reli- 
gious dogmas,  which,  as  far  as  the  poor  are  concerned, 
are  at  best  of  only  minor  importance,  and  which  prevent 
us  giving  to  them  what  all  agree  to  be  necessary  to  their 
present  and  future  welfare,  than  by  raising  bitter  and 
uncharitable  disputes  on  points,  which  can  never  in  this 
life  receive  a  satisfactory  solution,  and  by  refusing  to 
act  in  concert  in  advancing  the  best  interests  of  our 
ignorant  and  neglected  poor,  because  we  cannot  agree 
on  the  solution  of  these  doubtful  questions. 

I  invite  the  serious  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  next 
chapter,  as  I  think  it  will  show,  that  Europe  has  far 
preceded  us  in  the  true  and  enlightened  development 
of  Christian  charity,  and  as  it  will  exhibit  the  unanimity 
of  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries,  in  conceding 
the  absolute  necessity  of  all  sects  of  Christians  uniting 
in  promoting  the  progress  of  virtue  and  social  happiness 
among  the  poor. 


THE 

EDUCATION    OF   THE    POOR. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  present  state  of  Primary  Education  in  Switxer- 
land,  France,  Prussia,  Wirtemberg,  Baden,  #c,  Ba- 
varia, Austria,  Holland,  and  Denmark. 

My  intention  in  the  present  chapter  is  to  give  a  brief 
outline  of  the  national  systems  of  Education  in  each  of 
the  above  countries,  and  to  show  how  the  difficulties 
arising  from  differences  in  religious  creeds  have  been 
surmounted,  and  what  machinery  the  several  govern- 
ments have  deemed  essential  to  the  realization  of  the 
education  of  their  people.  Nor  can  I  regard  this  to 
be  a  useless  study  for  Englishmen,  as  we  are  yet  only 
inquiring  how  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  impede 
the  progress  of  this  question,  whilst  nearly  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  of  North  America  have  some  years 
ago  built  up  their  national  systems,  and  are  now  watch- 
ing one  another's  progress,  and  perfecting  that  which 
they  have  severally  done,  by  adopting  those  improve- 
ments which  their  several  experience  shows  to  be  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  great  end  of  all  their  efforts. 


Perhaps  of  all  countries  Switzerland  offers  the  most 
instructive  lesson  to  any  one  investigating  educational 
systems  and  institutions.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-two 
independent  cantons,  each  of  which  manages  its  own 
internal  policy  after  its  own  peculiar  views  ;  so  that  the 
educational  systems  of  the  several  cantons  differ  very  ma- 
terially, whilst  the  federal  government  which  unites  all, 
brings  all  into  intimate  connexion  one  with  another,  and 
facilitates  improvement,  as  the  institutions  which  are 
found  to  work  best  are  gradually  adopted  by  all  the  dif- 
ferent governments.  Each  canton  being  acquainted 
with  the  systems  pursued  by  the  others,  the  traveller  is 
enabled,  not  only  to  make  his  own  observations  on  the 
various  results,  but  is  benefited  also  by  the  conversation 
of  men  accustomed  to  compare  what  is  being  done  by 
their  own  government  with  what  is  being  done  by  others, 
and  to  inquire  into  the  means  of  perfecting  their  educa- 
tional systems. 

But  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  an  investigation 
of  the  various  efforts  made  by  the  different  cantons,  is 
still  further  increased  by  the  fact  of  their  great  differ- 
ence in  religious  belief.  Thus,  the  population  of  the 
canton  of  Vaud,  for  example,  is  decidedly  Presbyterian, 
— that  of  Lucerne  is  almost  exclusively  Roman  Catholic, 
whilst  those  of  Argovie  and  Berne  are  partly  Protestant 
and  partly  Roman  Catholic.  Not  only,  therefore,  does 
the  traveller  enjoy  the  advantage  of  studying  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  countries  professing  different  religious 
creeds,  but  the  still  greater  one  of  witnessing  the  highly 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  various  difficulties  arising 
from  differences  of  religious  belief  existing  under  the 
same  government. 


I  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  first,  to  give  a  general 
outline  of  the  educational  institutions  of  Switzerland,  so 
far  as  they  agree  with  each  other,  and  I  shall  then 
speak  more  particularly  of  the  progress  education  has 
made  in  the  different  cantons. 

The  great  development  of  primary  education  in  Swit- 
zerland, dates  from  1832  or  1833,  immediately  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  old  aristocratical  oligarchies.  No  sooner 
did  the  cantonal  governments  become  thoroughly  popular, 
than  the  education  of  the  people  was  commenced  on 
a  grand  and  liberal  scale,  and  from  that  time  to  this, 
each  year  has  witnessed  a  still  further  progress,  until 
the  educational  operations  of  the  several  governments 
have  become  by  far  their  most  weighty  and  important 
4uties. 

Throughout  all  the  cantons,  with  the  exception  of  Gene- 
va, Vallais,  and  three  small  mountainous  cantons  on  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  where  the  population  is  too  scanty  and 
too  scattered  to  allow  of  the  erection  of  many  schools, 
education  is  compulsory  ;  that  is,  all  parents  are  required 
by  law  to  send  their  children  to  school  from  the  age  of  six 
to  the  age  of  fourteen,  and,  in  several  cantons,  to  the  age 
of  sixteen.  The  schoolmasters  in  the  several  communes 
are  furnished  with  lists  of  all  the  children  in  their  dis- 
tricts, which  are  called  over  every  morning  on  the  as- 
sembling of  school ;  the  absentees  are  noted,  and  also 
the  reasons,  if  any,  for  their  absence ;  these  lists  are  re- 
gularly examined  by  the  inspectors,  who  fine  the  parents 
of  the  absentees  for  each  day  of  absence. 

In  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  chil- 
dren are  permitted  to  leave  school  and  enter  the  mills 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  if  they  have  then  obtained  from 
the  inspectors  a  certificate  of  being  able  to   read  and 
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write,  but  they  are  obliged  to  attend  a  certain  number 
of  periodical  lessons  afterwards,  until  they  attain  the  age 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  In  the  canton  of  Argovie,  how- 
ever, which  is  one  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
Switzerland,  the  children  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  mills 
until  they  attain  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  I  was  assured 
by  several  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  canton,  that  they 
did  not  suffer  any  inconvenience  from  this  regulation, 
although  it  had  been  warmly  opposed  at  first  by  the 
commercial  men. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  these  laws  are  en- 
forced under  the  most  democratic  forms  of  government. 

The  people  themselves  require  attendance  at  the 
schools,  so  conscious  are  they  of  the  necessity  of  educa- 
tion to  the  encouragement  of  temperance,  prudence,  and 
order. 

In  the  cantons  of  Berne,  Vaud,  Argovie,  Zurich, 
Thurgovie,  Lucerne,  and  Schaffhouse,  where  this  law  is 
put  into  force  most  stringently,  it  may  be  said  with 
truth,  that  all  the  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15 
are  receiving  a  sound  and  religious  education.  This  is 
a  most  charming  result,  and  one  which  is  destined  to 
rapidly  advance  Switzerland,  within  the  next  eighty 
years,  in  the  course  of  a  high  Christian  civilization.  One 
is  astonished  and  delighted  in  walking  through  the  towns 
of  the  cantons  I  have  mentioned,  to  miss  those  heart- 
rending scenes  to  be  met  with  in  every  English  town ;  I 
mean  the  crowds  of  filthy,  half-clothed  children,  who 
may  be  seen  in  the  back  streets  of  any  of  our  towns, 
grovelling  in  the  disgusting  filth  of  the  undrained  pave- 
ments, listening  to  the  lascivious  songs  of  the  tramping 
singers,  witnessing  scenes  calculated  to  demoralize 
adults,  and  certain  to  leave  their  impress  on  the  suscep- 
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and  in  every  way  emulating  the  immorality  of  those  who 
bred  them.  There  is  scarcely  a  town  in  England  and  Wales 
whose  poorer  streets,  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  ten 
at  night,  are  not  full  of  these  harrowing  and  disgusting 
scenes,  which  thus  continually  show  us  the  real  fountain- 
head  of  our  demoralized  pauperism.  In  Switzerland  no- 
thing of  the  kind  is  to  be  seen.  The  children  are  as 
regularly  engaged  in  school,  as  their  parents  are  in 
their  daily  occupations,  and  henceforward,  instead  of  the 
towns  continuing  to  be,  as  in  England,  and  as  they  have 
hitherto  been  in  Switzerland,  the  hot-beds  and  nurseries 
of  irreligion,  immorality,  and  sedition,  they  will  only 
afford  still  more  favourable  opportunities,  than  the 
country,  of  advancing  the  religious,  moral,  and  social  in- 
terests of  the  children  of  the  poor.  How  any  one  can 
wonder  at  the  degraded  condition  of  our  poor,  after  hav- 
ing walked  through  the  back  streets  of  any  of  our  towns, 
is  a  thing  I  never  could  understand.  For  even  where 
there  are  any  schools  in  the  town,  there  are  scarcely 
ever  any  playgrounds  annexed  to  them ;  so  that  in  the 
hours  of  recreation  the  poor  little  children  are  turned 
out  into  the  streets,  to  far  more  than  forget  all  the  moral 
and  religious  counsel  given  in  the  school.  It  is  strange 
that  we  do  not  understand  how  invaluable  the  refuge 
is,  which  a  school  and  playground  afford  to  the  children 
of  the  poor,  however  indifferent  the  education  given  in 
the  school. 

This  small  country,  beautified  but  impoverished  by 
its  Alpine  ranges,  containing  a  population  less  than 
that  of  Middlesex,  and  less  than  one  half  its  capital, 
supports  and  carries  on  an  educational  system  greater 
than  that  which  our  Government  maintains  for  the  whole 


of  England  and  Wales  !  Knowing  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  raise  the  character  of  the  education  of  a 
country  without  first  raising  the  character  and  posi- 
tion of  the  schoolmaster,  Switzerland  has  established, 
and  at  the  present  moment  supports,  thirteen  Normal 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses,  whilst  England  and  Wales  rest  satis- 
fied with  six  !  Eleven  of  these  schools  are  permanent, 
and  are  held  during  the  whole  of  the  year ;  the  re- 
maining two  sit  only  for  about  three  months  yearly,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  monitors  recommended  by  the 
masters  of  the  primary  schools,  and  desirous  of  obtaining 
diplomas  to  enable  them  to  act  as  schoolmasters.  In  the 
majority  of  these  schools  the  members  of  the  different 
religious  sects  are  received  with  a  willingness  and  with 
a  Christian  charity,  which  puts  to  shame  our  religious 
intolerance.  Nor  does  this  liberality  proceed  from  any 
carelessness  about  the  religious  education  of  the  people, 
for  no  master  can  obtain,  from  his  canton's  govern- 
ment, a  diploma,  to  enable  him  to  officiate  as  school- 
master, without  having  first  obtained  from  a  clergyman 
of  his  own  church  a  certificate  of  moral  character  and 
of  competency  to  conduct  the  religious  education  in 
the  school  for  which  he  is  destined  ;  but  it  proceeds 
rather  from  a  recognition  of  this  great  truth,  that 
the  cause  of  religion  must  be  deeply  injured  by  neglect- 
ing the  secular  education  of  the  people,  and  from  a 
Christian  resolution  in  all  parties  to  concede  somewhat, 
for  the  sake  of  insuring  what  must  be  the  foundation  of 
all  social  improvement,  the  advancement  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  morality  of  the  people.  M.  Gauthey,  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  and  director  of  the  Normal  schools 
at  Lausanne,  M.  Vehrli,  director  of  the  Normal  school 


near  Constance,  the  professors  of  the  Normal  school  in 
Argovie,  M.  Schneider  von  Langnau,  minister  of  public 
instruction  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  M.  Fellenberg, 
of  Hofwyl,  all  assured  me  that  they  did  not  find  the  least 
inconvenience  resulting  from  the  instruction  of  different 
sects  in  the  same  schools.  Those  who  differ  in  faith 
from  the  master  of  the  school  are  allowed  to  absent 
themselves  from  the  doctrinal  lessons  given  in  the 
school,  and  are  required  to  attend  one  of  their  own 
clergy  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from  him  their  doc- 
trinal instruction. 

Even  in  Fribourg,  a  canton  governed  by  Catholic 
priests,  who  are  themselves  under  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits,  Protestants  may  be  found  mingled  with  the 
Catholics  in  the  schools,  and  are  allowed  to  absent 
themselves  during  the  hours  of  religious  lessons ;  and, 
in  Argovie,  a  canton  which  has  lately  so  distinguished 
itself  by  its  opposition  to  the  Jesuits  of  Lucerne,  I 
found  that  several  of  the  professors  in  the  Normal  school 
were  Catholics,  and  that  the  utmost  tolerance  was  mani- 
fested to  all  the  Catholics  attending  the  cantonal 
schools. 

The  Swiss  governments  perceived,  that  if  the  powerful 
sects  in  the  several  cantons  were  to  refuse  education  to 
the  Dissenters,  only  one  part  of  the  population  would  be 
educated.  They  perceived  also,  that  secular  education 
was  necessary  to  the  progress  of  religious  education, 
and  that  they  could  secure  neither  without  liberality; 
and  therefore  they  resolved  that  all  the  children  should 
be  required  to  attend  school,  and  that  all  the  schools 
should  be  opened  to  the  whole  population. 


In  the  canton  of  Neuchatel,  they  have  no  Normal 
school,  but  they  choose  their  masters  from  the  monitors 
of  the  primary  schools,  who  are  most  carefully  educated 
and  trained  by  the  masters  of  the  primary  schools  for 
their  future  important  situations.  Notwithstanding 
their  greatest  exertions,  however,  to  choose  persons 
qualified  for  this  most  important  post,  I  was  assured  by 
those  interested  in  the  progress  of  education  in  that 
canton,  that  they  found  the  present  system  totally 
inadequate  to  the  production  of  efficient  masters,  and 
that  they  felt  that  they  must  follow  the  example  of 
the  other  cantons,  and  establish  a  permanent  Normal 
school.  In  the  cantons  of  Fribourg  and  Schaffhouse 
the  Normal  schools  sit  only  during  three  months  of  the 
year,  during  which  time  they  give  lectures  to  those 
desiring  to  be  schoolmasters,  and  examine  the  candidates 
before  granting  the  diplomas.  But  so  totally  inefficient 
have  they  found  this  system,  that  Fribourg  is  about  to 
establish  a  Normal  school  during  the  present  year,  and 
Schaffhouse  has  only  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
the  want  of  sufficient  funds. 

I  was  assured  by  the  priests  in  the  one  canton,  and  by 
the  Protestant  clergy  in  the  other,  that  they  were  fully 
convinced  that  no  efforts  on  their  part  could  insure  good 
masters,  unless  they  were  aided  by  a  sufficiently  long 
religious,  intellectual,  and  domestic  training,  under  the 
eye  of  experienced  and  trustworthy  professors. 

Four  of  the  Normal  schools  of  Switzerland  contain 
each  from  eighty-five  to  one  hundred  pupil-teachers,  the 
rest  average  from  forty  to  eighty. 

It  may  seem  extraordinary  to  some  that  so  small  a 
country  as  Switzerland  should  require  so  many  schools 


for  teachers,  but  the  explanation  is  very  simple.  Swit- 
zerland is  a  poor  country,  and,  although  it  gives  the 
schoolmaster  a  very  honourable  station  in  society,  and 
regards  him  as  next  in  dignity  to  the  priests  and  clergy, 
it  is  not  able  to  pay  him  very  well,  so  that  in  many  cases 
there  is  no  other  inducement  to  a  schoolmaster  to  remain 
long  at  his  post,  than  the  interest  he  feels  in  his  pro- 
fession. From  this  cause  there  is  always  a  constant 
desertion  from  the  ranks  going  on  in  some  parts,  and  a 
consequent  necessity  for  the  preparation  of  a  sufficient 
number  to  fill  the  vacant  posts.  If  the  masters  were 
paid  better,  Switzerland  would  be  able  to  dispense  with 
two  or  three  of  its  Normal  schools. 

I  should  like  to  enter  upon  a  description  of  the 
different  Normal  schools  of  Switzerland,  were  not  that 
rather  beside  the  purpose  of  this  report ;  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  recording  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Swiss  educators  on  two  points  connected  with  these 
schools.  These  are,  the  necessity  of  manual  labour  in 
connexion  with  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools,  and 
the  time  which  all  are  agreed  upon  as  necessary  to  the 
perfecting  of  a  schoolmaster's  education.  On  the  latter 
point,  all  with  whom  I  conversed  assured  me,  that  their 
experience  had  taught  them  that  three  years  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  education  of  a  master;  that 
wherever  less  time  had  been  tried,  it  had  always  been 
found  insufficient ;  and  that  in  order  that  even  three 
years  should  suffice,  it  was  necessary  that  the  young 
man  entering  the  Normal  school  should  have  completed 
his  education  in  the  primary  schools. 

With  respect  to  the  necessity  of  manual  labour  in  a 
Normal  school,  opinions  were   hardly  less  unanimous. 
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To  the  Bernese  Normal  schools,  as  well  as  to  that  at 
Kreuitzlingen,  conducted  by  Vehrli,  the  successor  of 
Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg,  and  to  the  Normal  schools  of 
Lucerne  and  Solleure,  lands  have  been  annexed,  which 
are  farmed  and  cultivated  by  the  pupil-teachers.  They 
are  sufficiently  extensive,  in  five  of  these  schools,  to  em- 
ploy all  the  young  men  in  the  Normal  school  at  least 
two  hours  per  diem  in  their  cultivation.  On  these  lands 
all  the  pupil-teachers,  accompanied  by  their  professors, 
and  clothed  in  coarse  farmers'  frocks,  with  thick  wooden 
sandals,  may  be  seen  toiling  most  industriously  about 
the  middle  of  the  day,  cultivating  all  the  vegetables  for 
the  use  of  the  household,  as  well  as  some  for  the  neigh- 
bouring markets,  and  could  any  one  be  taken  among 
them  at  that  period  of  the  day,  he  would  imagine  he  saw 
before  him  a  set  of  peasants  at  their  daily  labour,  instead 
of  the  young  aspirants  to  the  much  respected  profession 
of  schoolmaster. 

Besides  this  labour  in  the  fields,  the  young  men  are 
also  required  to  clean  their  apartments,  to  take  charge  of 
their  own  chambers,  prepare  their  own  meals,  besides 
keeping  all  the  premises  in  good  repair.  Thus  the  life 
of  the  pupil-teacher  in  Switzerland,  during  the  time  he 
remains  at  school,  is  one  of  the  most  laborious  nature. 
He  is  never  allowed  to  lose  sight  of  the  manner  of  life 
of  the  class  from  which  he  was  selected,  and  with  which 
he  is  afterwards  required  to  associate.  He  is  never 
allowed  to  forget  that  he  is  a  peasant,  so  that  he  may 
not  afterwards  feel  any  disgust  in  mingling  with  peasants. 
In  this  manner,  they  train  their  teachers  in  habits  of 
thought  and  life  admirably  suited  to  the  laborious  cha- 
racter of  the  profession  for  which  they  are  destined,  and 
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to  the  humble  class  who  will  be  their  companions  in 
after  life.  The  higher  the  instruction  that  is  given  to  a 
pupil- teacher,  the  more  difficult  and  the  more  important 
is  it  to  cherish  his  sympathies  for  the  humble  and  often 
degraded  class  among  whom  he  will  be  called  to  live  and 
exercise  his  important  duties. 

In  fact,  as  all  the  Swiss  educators  said,  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  educating  a  teacher  of  the  poor  is  to  avoid,  in 
advancing  his  intelligence,  and  elevating  his  religious 
and  moral  character;  raising  his  tastes  and  feelings 
so  much  above  the  class  from  which  he  has  been  selected, 
and  with  which  he  is  called  upon  afterwards  to  associate, 
as  teacher,  adviser,  and  friend,  as  to  render  him  disgusted 
with  his  humble  companions,  and  with  the  toilsome 
duties  of  his  profession  In  educating  the  teachers, 
therefore,  far  above  the  peasant  class  whom  they  are 
intended  to  instruct,  the  Swiss  cantons,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  are  very  careful  to  continually  habituate 
them  to  the  simplicity  and  laborious  character  of  the 
peasant's  life,  so  that  when  they  leave  the  Normal 
schools  they  find  that  they  have  changed  from  a  situation 
of  humble  toil  to  one  of  comparative  ease.  They  do 
not  therefore  become  dissatisfied  afterwards  with  their 
laborious  employments,  but  are  accustomed  even  from 
their  childhood  to  combine  a  high  development  of  the 
intellect  and  a  great  elevation  of  the  character  with  the 
simplicity  and  drudgery  of  a  peasant's  occupations. 

Thus  the  Swiss  schoolmasters  live  in  their  villages  as 
the  coadjutors  of  the  clergy,  associating  with  the  la- 
bourers in  their  homes  and  at  their  firesides,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  they  exhibit  to  them  the  highly  beneficial 
and  instructive  example    of  Christian-minded,  learned 
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and  gentle  peasants— living  proofs  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  possessing  a  properly  educated  mind. 

I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  giving  Vehrli's 
opinion  on  this  subject.  He  said,  "  You?'  object  in  edu- 
cating a  schoolmaster  ought  to  be,  to  prepare  a  teacher 
of  the  people,  who,  whilst  he  is  considerably  elevated  in 
mental  acquirements  above  those  amongst  whom  he  will 
be  obliged  to  mingle,  shall  thoroughly  sympathise  with 
them  by  having  been  himself  accustomed  to  hard  manual 
labour.  If  you  take  pupil-teachers  into  your  Normal 
schools,  and  content  yourselves  with  merely  cultivating 
their  mental  powers,  you  will  find  that  however  care- 
fully you  tend  their  religious  instruction,  you  have  edu- 
cated men  who  will  soon,  despite  themselves,  feel  a  dis- 
gust for  the  population  with  whom  they  must  associate, 
and  for  the  laborious  duties  which  they  will  have  to 
perform;  but  if  during  the  whole  of  their  residence  at 
the  Normal  school,  you  accustom  them  to  hard  and 
humble  labour,  when  they  leave,  they  will  find  themselves 
in  higher  and  easier  situations  than  when  they  were 
at  school,  they  will  sympathise  with  their  poor  asso- 
ciates, and  feel  contented  and  satisfied  with  their 
position.'9 

In  Argovie  they  have  so  strongly  felt  the  truth  of  the 
above  remarks,  that  they  have  resolved  to  adopt  M. 
Vehrli's  suggestions,  and  to  annex  lands  to  their  Normal 
school;  and  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  where  no  labour  is 
required  from  the  pupil-teacher,  I  was  assured  that  they 
had  constant  reason  to  complain  of  the  dissatisfaction 
expressed  by  the  teachers  for  their  profession  after 
leaving  the  Normal  school.  Nor  is  it  only  by  means  of 
agricultural   labour  that  Vehrli  endeavours  to  prepare 
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his  pupils  for  the  honourable  but  arduous  duties  of  their 
future  lives.  Nearly  all  the  domestic  concerns  of  his 
household  are  conducted  by  the  pupil-teachers,  and  all 
assistance  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  is  dispensed 
with.  Vehrli  assured  me  that  by  these  means  the  ex- 
penses of  maintaining  his  Normal  school  were  greatly 
diminished,  as  they  sent  to  market  all  the  surplus  of 
their  agricultural  produce,  and  employed  the  proceeds 
in  defraying  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  school. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  this  most  interesting  institution 
without  inserting  the  Report  upon  it,  published  some 
few  years  ago  by  Dr.  Kay  (now  Mr.  Kay  Shuttleworth) 
and  Mr.  Tufnell. 

"The  Normal  school  at  Kreuitzlingen  is  in  the  summer 
palace  of  the  former  abbot  of  the  convent  of  that  name, 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Constance,  about  one  mile 
from  the  gate  of  the  city.  The  pupils  are  sent  thither 
from  the  several  communes  of  the  canton,  to  be  trained 
three  years  by  Vehrli,  before  they  take  charge  of  the 
communal  schools.  Their  expenses  are  borne  in  part 
by  the  commune,  and  partly  by  the  council  of  the  can- 
ton. We  found  ninety  young  men,  apparently  from  18 
to  24  or  26  years  of  age,  in  the  school.  Vehrli  welcomed 
us  with  a  frankness  and  simplicity  which  at  once  won 
our  confidence.  We  joined  him  at  his  frugal  meal.  He 
pointed  to  the  viands,  which  were  coarse,  and  said,  '  I 
am  a  peasant's  son.  I  wish  to  be  no  other  than  I  am, 
the  teacher  of  the  sons  of  the  peasantry.  You  are  wel- 
come to  my  meal ;  it  is  coarse  and  homely,  but  it  is 
offered  cordially.' 

"  We  sat  down  with  him.  *■  These  potatoes,'  he  said, 
*  are  our  own,     We  won  them  from  the  earth,  and  there- 
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fore  we  need  no  dainties ;  for  our  appetite  is  gained  by 
labour,  and  the  fruit  of  our  toil  is  always  savory.'  This 
introduced  the  subject  of  industry.  He  told  us  all  the 
pupils  of  the  Normal  school  laboured  daily  some  hours 
in  a  garden  of  several  acres,  attached  to  the  house,  and 
that  they  performed  all  the  domestic  duty  of  the  house- 
hold. When  we  walked  out  with  Vehrli,  we  found  some 
in  the  garden  digging,  and  carrying  on  other  garden 
operations,  with  great  assiduity.  Others  were  sawing 
wood  into  logs  and  chopping  it  into  billets  in  the  court- 
yard. Some  brought  in  sacks  of  potatoes  on  their  backs, 
or  baskets  of  recently-gathered  vegetables.  Others 
laboured  in  the  domestic  duties  of  the  household. 

"  After  a  while  the  bell  rang,  and  immediately  their 
out-door  labours  terminated,  and  they  returned  in  an 
orderly  manner,  with  all  their  implements,  to  the  court- 
yard, where  having  deposited  them,  thrown  off  their 
frocks,  and  washed,  they  re-assembled  in  their  respective 
class-rooms. 

"  We  soon  followed  them.  Here  we  listened  to  lessons 
in  mathematics,  proving  that  they  were  well  grounded 
in  the  elementary  parts  of  that  science.  We  saw  them 
drawing  from  models  with  considerable  skill  and  preci- 
sion, and  heard  them  instructed  in  the  laws  of  perspec- 
tive. We  listened  to  a  lecture  on  the  code  of  the  canton, 
and  to  instruction  in  the  geography  of  Europe.  We  were 
informed  that  their  instruction  extended  to  the  language 
of  the  canton,  its  construction  and  grammar,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  history  of  Switzerland ;  arithmetic,  mensu- 
ration, such  a  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  and 
mechanics  as  might  enable  them  to  explain  the  chief 
phenomena  of  nature  and  the  mechanical  forces ;  some 
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acquaintance  with  astronomy.  They  had  continual 
lessons  in  pedagogy,  or  the  theory  of  the  art  of  teaching, 
which  they  practised  in  the  neighbouring  village  school. 
We  were  assured  that  their  instruction  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  other  religious  knowledge,  was  a  con- 
stant subject  of  solicitude. 

"  The  following  extract  from  Vehrli's  address  at  the 
first  examination  of  the  pupils,  in  1837,  will  best  explain 
the  spirit  that  governs  the  seminary,  and  the  attention 
paid  there  to  what  we  believe  has  been  too  often  neglected 
in  this  country — the  education  of  the  heart  and  feelings, 
as  distinct  from  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  It  may 
appear  strange  to  English  habits  to  assign  so  prominent 
a  place  in  an  educational  institution  to  the  following 
points;  but  the  indication  here  given  of  the  superior 
care  bestowed  in  the  formation  of  the  character  to  what 
is  given  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  forms  in  one 
view  the  chief  charm  and  merit  in  this  and  several  other 
Swiss  seminaries,  and  is  what  we  have  laboured  to  im- 
press on  the  institution  we  have  founded. 

"  To  those  who  can  enter  into  its  spirit,  the  follow- 
ing extract  will  not  appear  tinctured  with  too  sanguine 
views : — 

"  '  The  course  of  life  in  this  seminary  is  threefold : 

il  '  1st.  Life  in  the  home  circle,  or  family  life  ; 

"  '  2nd.  Life  in  the  school-room  ; 

"  '  3rd.  Life  beyond  the  walls  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil. 

" c  I  place  the  family  life  first,  for  here  the  truest 
education  is  imparted ;  here  the  future  teacher  can  best 
receive  that  cultivation  of  the  character  and  feelings 
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which  will  fit  him  to  direct  those  who  are  entrusted  to 
his  care  in  the  ways  of  piety  and  truth. 

"  «  A  well-arranged  family  circle  is  the  place  where 
each  member,  by  participating  in  the  other's  joys  and 
sorrows,  pleasures  and  misfortunes,  by  teaching,  advice, 
consolation,  and  example,  is  inspired  with  sentiments  of 
single-mindedness,  of  charity,  of  mutual  confidence,  of 
noble  thoughts,  of  high  feelings,  and  of  virtue. 

" '  In  such  a  circle  can  a  true  religious  sense  take  the 
firmest  and  the  deepest  root.  Here  it  is  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  feeling  can  best  be  laid,  where  oppor- 
tunity is  continually  given  for  the  exercise  of  affection 
and  charity,  which  are  the  first  virtues  that  should  dis- 
tinguish a  teacher's  mind.  Here  it  is  that  kindness  and 
earnestness  can  most  surely  form  the  young  members  to 
be  good  and  intelligent  men,  and  that  each  is  most 
willing  to  learn  and  receive  an  impress  from  his  fellow. 
He  who  is  brought  up  in  such  a  circle,  who  thus  recog- 
nises all  his  fellow-men  as  brothers,  serves  them  with 
willingness  whenever  he  can,  treats  all  his  race  as  one 
family,  loves  them,  and  God  their  Father  above  all,  how 
richly  does  such  a  one  scatter  blessings  around  !  What 
earnestness  does  he  show  in  all  his  doings  and  conduct, 
what  devotion  especially  does  he  display  in  the  business 
of  a  teacher  !  How  differently  from  him  does  that 
master  enter  and  leave  his  school,  whose  feelings  are 
dead  to  a  sense  of  piety,  and  whose  heart  never  beats  in 
unison  with  the  joys  of  family  life  ! 

"  '  Where  is  such  a  teacher  as  I  have  described  most 
pleasantly  occupied  ?  In  his  school  amongst  his  chil- 
dren, with  them  in  the  house  of  God,   or  in  the  family 
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circle,  and  wherever  he  can  be  giving  and  receiving  in- 
struction. A  great  man  has  expressed,  perhaps  too 
strongly,  '  I  never  wish  to  see  a  teacher  who  cannot 
sing.'  With  more  reason  I  would  maintain,  that  a 
teacher  to  whom  a  sense  of  the  pleasures  of  a  well- 
arranged  family  is  wanting,  and  who  fails  to  recognise  in 
it  a  well-grounded  religious  influence,  should  never  enter 
a  school-room.' 

"  As  we  returned  from  the  garden  with  the  pupils  on 
the  evening  of  the  first  day,  we  stood  for  a  few  minutes 
with  Vehrli  in   the  court-yard  by  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
The  pupils  had  ascended  into  the  class-rooms,  and  the 
evening  being  tranquil   and   warm,   the   windows  were 
thrown  up,  and  we   shortly  afterwards  heard  them  sing 
in  excellent  harmony.     As  soon  as  this  song  had  ceased, 
we  sent  a  message   to  request  another,  with  which  we 
had  become  familiar  in  our  visits  to  the  Swiss  schools  ; 
and  thus  in  succession,  we  called  for  song  after  song  of 
Nageli,  imagining  that  we  were  only  directing  them  in 
their  usual  hour  of  instruction  in  vocal  music.     There 
was  a  great  charm  in  this  simple  but  excellent  harmony. 
When  we  had  listened  nearly  an  hour,  Vehrli  invited  us 
to  ascend  into  the  room  where  the  pupils  were  assembled. 
We  followed  him,   and  on  entering  the  apartment  great 
was  our  surprise  to  discover  the  whole   school,  during 
the  period   we  had  listened,    had  been  cheering  with 
songs  their  evening  employment  of  peeling  potatoes,  and 
cutting  the  stalks  from  the  green  vegetables  and  beans 
which  they  had  gathered  in  the  garden.     As  we  stood 
there  they  renewed  their  choruses  till  prayers  were  an- 
nounced.    Supper   had  been  previously   taken.     After 
prayers,  Vehrli,  walking  about  the  apartment,  conversed 
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with  them  familiarly  on  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  min- 
gling with  his  conversation  such  friendly  admonition  as 
sprung  from  the  incidents,  and  lifting  his  hands  he  re- 
commended them  to  the  protection  of  Heaven,  and  dis- 
missed them  to  rest. 

'*  We  spent  two  days  with  great  interest  in  this  esta- 
blishment. Vehrli  had  ever  on  his  lips, — *  We  are 
peasants'  sons.  We  would  not  be  ignorant  of  our  duties, 
but  God  forbid  that  knowledge  should  make  us  despise 
the  simplicity  of  our  lives.  The  earth  is  our  mother, 
and  we  gather  our  food  from  her  breast ;  but  while  we 
peasants  labour  for  our  daily  food,  we  may  learn  many 
lessons  from  our  mother  earth.  There  is  no  knowledge 
in  books  like  an  immediate  converse  with  Nature,  and 
those  that  dig  the  soil  have  nearest  communion  with  her. 
Believe  me,  or  believe  me  not,  this  is  the  thought  that 
can  make  a  peasant's  life  sweet,  and  his  toil  a  luxury.  I 
know  it ;  for  see  my  hands  are  horny  with  toil.  The  lot 
of  man  is  very  equal,  and  wisdom  consists  in  the  disco- 
very of  the  truth,  that  what  is  without  is  not  the  source 
of  sorrow,  but  that  which  is  within.  A  peasant  may  be 
happier  than  a  prince  if  his  conscience  be  pure  before 
God,  and  he  learn  not  only  contentment,  but  joy,  in  the 
life  of  labour,  which  is  to  prepare  him  for  the  life  of 
heaven.' 

"  This  was  the  theme  always  on  Vehrli's  lips.  Express- 
ed with  more  or  less  perspicuity ;  his  main  thought 
seemed  to  be  that  poverty,  rightly  understood,  was  no 
misfortune.  He  regarded  it  as  a  sphere  of  human  exer- 
tion and  human  trial  preparatory  to  the  change  of 
existence,  but  offering  its  own  sources  of  enjoyment  as 
abundantly  a?  any  other.     '  We  are  all  equal,'  he  said, 


*  before  God  ;  why  should  the  son  of  a  peasant  envy  a 
prince,  or  the  lily  an  oak:  are  they  not  both  God's 
creatures  ? 

"  We  were  greatly  charmed  in  this  school  by  the 
union  of  comparatively  high  intellectual  attainments 
among  the  scholars  with  the  utmost  simplicity  of  life,  and 
cheerfulness  in  the  most  menial  labour.  Their  food 
was  of  the  coarsest  character,  consisting  chiefly  of  vege- 
tables, soups,  and  very  brown  bread.  They  rose  be- 
tween four  and  five,  took  three  meals  in  the  day,  the 
last  about  six,  and  retired  to  rest  at  nine.  They  seemed 
happy  in  their  lot. 

"  Some  of  the  other  Normal  schools  in  Switzerland 
are  remarkable  for  the  same  simplicity  in  their  domestic 
arrangements,  though  the  students  exceed,  in  their  in- 
tellectual attainments,  all  notions  prevalent  in  England 
of  what  should  be  taught  in  such  schools.  Thus,  in  the 
Normal  school  of  the  canton  of  Berne  the  pupils  worked 
in  the  fields  during  eight  hours  of  the  day,  and  spent  the 
rest  in  intellectual  labour.  They  were  clad  in  the  coarsest 
dresses  of  the  peasantry,  wore  wooden  shoes,  and  were 
without  stockings.  Their  intellectual  attainments,  how- 
ever, have  enabled  them  to  put  to  shame  the  masters  of 
most  of  our  best  elementary  schools. 

"  Such  men,  we  feel  assured,  would  go  forth  cheer- 
fully to  their  humble  village  homes  to  spread  the  doc- 
trine which  Vehrli  taught  of  peace  and  contentment  in 
virtuous  exertion ;  and  men  similarly  trained  appeared 
to  us  best  fitted  for  the  labour  of  reclaiming  the  pauper 
youth  of  England  to  the  virtues,  and  restoring  them  to 
the  happiness,  of  her  best  instructed  peasantry." — Re- 
ports on  the  Training  of  Pauper  Children,  208-211. 
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I  saw  Vehrli  twice.  The  first  time  I  found  him  clad 
in  a  plain  coarse  tweed  vest,  at  work  upon  his  fields  ; 
and  on  my  second  visit,  he  was  busily  engaged  with  his 
boys  in  repairing  the  plain  wooden  furniture  of  his  house, 
and  the  handles,  &c,  of  his  farming  tools.  He  said  to 
me,  "  You  must  not  expect  to  find  any  grandeur  in  our 
house ;  my  boys  are  all  to  be  engaged  among  our  pea- 
sants, and  I  teach  them  to  sympathize  with  those  with 
whom  they  must  associate  hereafter,  by  accustoming 
them  and  myself  to  simple  peasants'  lives."  On  my 
first  visit  I  dined  with  him.  The  viands  were  of  the 
plainest  possible  kind,  but  Vehrli  reminded  me  that 
the  labourer's  fare  was  no  better,  and  that  therefore  the 
labourer's  companion  and  teacher  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
The  result  of  this  simple  life  is,  that  while  in  other  parts 
of  Switzerland,  schoolmasters,  who  have  been  admirably 
instructed  at  Normal  schools,  but  who  have  never  had 
the  advantage  of  the  excellent  discipline  of  the  habits, 
which  Vehrli's  pupils  receive,  often  become  discontented 
with  the  drudgery  of  a  schoolmaster's  life,  the  young 
men,  who  have  left  Vehrli's  school,  are  found  to  persevere 
with  cheerfulness  and  christian  enthusiasm  in  the  work 
of  instruction  and  social  reformation. 

Throughout  Switzerland,  Vehrli's  school  is  looked  on 
as  the  pattern,  and  in  all  the  other  Normal  schools  they 
are  gradually  adopting  his  views  relative  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  teachers. 

I  have  thus  particularly  noticed  the  necessity  of  a  great 
simplicity  in  the  daily  life  of  a  pupil  teacher,  as  I  fear 
this  important  part  of  a  schoolmaster's  training  is  almost 
entirely  neglected  in  several  of  the  few  Normal  schools 
we  at  present  possess.     We  seem  to  imagine  that  it  is  a 
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perfectly  easy  thing  for  a  man,  who  has  acquired  habits  of 
life  fitting  him  for  the  higher  circles  of  society,  to  associate 
with  the  poor,  without  any  previous  training.  No  mistake 
can  be  more  fatal  to  the  progress  of  the  religious  education 
of  the  poor.  An  instructed  man,  accustomed  for  several 
years  to  the  society  of  intellectual  professors  and  compan- 
ions, without  having  anything  to  remind  him  of,  still  less 
to  habituate  him  to  communication  with,  the  humble  class 
amongwhom  he  is  afterwards  to  live,  must  feel  considerable 
reluctance,  if  not  decided  disgust,  when  he  finds  himself 
called  on  to  associate  with  the  simple,  rude,  and  uneducated 
poor.  To  enable  him  to  do  this,  requires  as  careful  a  train- 
ing as  to  enable  him  to  teach ;  and  although  men  are  found, 
whose  sense  of  duty  and  whose  Christian  philanthropy 
triumph  over  the  defects  of  their  education,  yet,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  dissimilarity  of  tastes  between  the 
teacher  and  his  associates,  must  at  least  curtail  his 
power  of  doing  good,  even  if  it  does  not  actually  cause 
him  to  neglect  altogether  the  principal  of  his  duties, 
from  that  natural  repugnance  which  he  cannot  surmount. 
To  teach  the  poor  effectively,  we  must  choose  the  teach- 
ers from  among  themselves ;  and  during  their  educa- 
tion we  must  continually  accustom  them  to  the  humble 
character  of  their  former  lives,  as  well  as  to  that  of  their 
future  associates.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
always  clearly  understood  this  truth.  She  has  perceived 
from  the  first,  with  that  sagacity  which  has  marked  all 
her  worldly  policy,  that  to  obtain  men  who  would  really 
understand  and  sympathize  with  the  poor,  and  who 
would  feel  no  disgust  for  the  greatest  duty  of  a  priest's 
life,  the  visitation  of  the  meanest  hovels?  she  must  take 
her  teachers  from  the  poor   themselves,  and   keep  their 
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minds  continually  habituated  to  a  toilsome  and  humble 
life,  whilst  receiving  education  fitting  them  to  be  the  re- 
ligious teachers  of  the  people.  The  greater  part,  there- 
fore, of  her  priests  are  chosen  from  the  poorer  classes. 
The  poor  know  that  these  priests  can  understand  their 
necessities,  can  sympathize  with  their  sufferings,  and 
can  visit  their  simple  firesides  without  disgust.  Whilst, 
therefore,  the  Roman  Catholic  peasant  respects  his 
priest  for  the  sacred  character  of  the  office  he  fills  and 
for  the  education  he  has  received,  there  is  none  of  that 
painful  sense  of  separation  between  them,  which  exists, 
where  the  peasant  feels  that  his  religious  minister  be- 
longs to  another  class  and  can  never  perfectly  compre- 
hend the  situation,  the  wants,  and  the  troubles  of  the 
poor.  Still  less  does  such  a  religious  minister  feel  any 
difficulty  in  his  communications  with  the  poor.  He  visits 
the  meanest  hovel  without  disgust,  he  associates  with  the 
labourer  without  any  danger  of  exhibiting  an  insolent 
air  of  worldly  superiority,  and  knowing  what  a  labourer's 
feelings  are,  he  communicates  with  him  without  em- 
barassment,  without  reserve,  and  above  all,  without  su- 
perciliousness. 

In  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland  the  priest  is 
not  only  the  spiritual  adviser,  but  he  is  also  the  friend 
and  companion  of  the  labourer,  and  that  too,  naturally t 
without  any  difficulty  to  himself,  and  with  infinite  ad- 
vantage to  the  poor.  An  Englishman  would  scarcely 
believe  me,  were  I  to  describe  how  the  priests,  in  the 
Catholic  cantons,  may  be  seen  associating  with  the 
peasants. 

In  this  country,   where  the  clergyman  is  so  far  sepa- 
rated from  the  poor  man  by  his  station  in  society,  his 
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associations,  habits,  and  education,  it  becomes  doubly 
important  that  the  schoolmaster  of  the  Church  should 
be  a  connecting  link  between  the  clergyman  and  his 
flock.  He  ought  to  be  the  adjutant  of  the  clergyman, 
capable  by  his  education  to  be  indeed  his  assistant,  and 
strictly  united  by  his  habits  to  the  poor,  among  whom  he 
ought  with  cheerfulness  to  labour. 

Deeply  grieved  am  I,  then,  to  see  that  in  some  of  our 
Normal  schools  we  have  not  only  abandoned  the  idea  of 
labour  being  a  necessary  part  of  the  discipline  of  a  Nor- 
mal school,  but  that  we  are  accustoming  the  pupil- 
teachers  to  manners  of  dress  and  living  far,  far  above 
those  of  the  poor,  amongst  whom  they  must  afterwards 
live,  and  with  whom  they  ought  continually  to  associate. 
The  life  of  a  pupil* teacher  in  a  Normal  school  ought  to 
be  such,  that  when  he  leaves  it  for  his  village  school, 
he  shall  find  his  new  position  one  of  greater  ease  and 
comfort  than  the  one  he  has  left,  and  that  he  may  feel 
no  disgust  for  the  laborious  drudgery  that  must  fall  to 
his  lot  in  such  a  situation. 

It  must  naturally  follow  that  a  young  man  educated  in 
the  society  of  intellectual  professors  and  companions,  and 
accustomed  to  the  comforts  of  a  large,  roomy,  com- 
fortable, and  handsome  establishment,  such  as  the 
Stanley  Grove  or  the  Battersea  training  establish- 
ments, without  daily  being  enured  to  the  actual  hard- 
ships of  a  peasant's  life,  will  feel  acutely  the  great  dif- 
ference of  his  situation  when  he  leaves  to  become  the 
master  of  a  village  school  in  some  agricultural  or  manu- 
facturing district,  where  the  people,  with  whom  he  ought 
to  mingle,  are  gross  and  uneducated  farm  labourers  or 
equally  uncivilized  operatives. 

But  whilst  the  Swiss  cantons  are  thus  careful  to  pre- 
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pare  the  pupil-teachers  for  the  practical  duties  of  their 
lives,  they  do  not  neglect  their  intellectual  instruction  ; 
as  they  are  fully  convinced  that  the  instruction  given  in 
a  village  school  by  an  ignorant  man  must  not  only  be 
very  meagre  in  kind,  but  very  unattractive  in  character. 
In  order  to  attain  a  certain  standard  of  instruction  in  a 
village  school,  the  education  of  the  master  should  be 
very  much  elevated  above  it ;  and  in  order  to  make  the 
poor  prize  the  village  school,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  character  and 
learning  of  the  teacher. 

The  accompanying  tables  will  show  the  character  of 
the  instruction  given  in  two  Normal  schools  of  Switzer- 
land, which  may  be  fairly  taken  as  specimens  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  others,  as  far  as  the  instruction  given 
in  them  is  concerned.  The  two,  however,  to  which  the 
table  refers  are  in  a  less  satisfactory  condition,  as  far 
as  their  moral  discipline  is  concerned,  than  the  Nor- 
mal schools  of  Berne,  Thurgovie,  Lucerne,  and  Solleure, 
where  there  is  a  very  much  greater  attention  paid  to  the 
domestic  training  of  the  teachers  and  to  the  true  forma- 
tion of  the  habits  of  their  minds. 

The  education  given  by  these  masters  in  the  parochial 
schools  includes — 

1.  Religious  instruction. 

2.  Reading. 

3.  Writing. 

4.  Linear  drawing. 

5.  Orthography  and  grammar. 

6.  Arithmetic  and  book-keeping. 

7.  Singing. 

8.  The  elements  of  geography,  and  particularly  of  the 

geography  of  Switzerland. 
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THE  LESSONS  WHICH  WERE 


TAB 
GIVEN  IN  THE  NORMAL 


L  E    II. 

SCHOOL  AT  LAUSANNE  DURINC  THE  SUMMER  OF 
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Prayer,  Reading,  and  Religious 
Instruction. — All. 

Composition.— Senior  Pupils. 
Arithmetic— Junior  Pupils. 

Pedagogy. — All. 

Geography.— Senior  Pupils. 
Mental    Arithmetic— Junior 
Pupils. 

Natural  History. — All. 
Theme.— Senior  Pupils. 
Gymnastics.— Junior  Pupils. 

Reading — Junior  Pupils. 

Mental    Arithmetic— Senior 
Pupils. 


{Book- keeping — Senior  Pupils 
Writing. — Junior  Pupils. 


Same  as  Monday. 


Arithmetic— Senior  Pupils. 
Theme—  Junior  Pupils. 


Use  of  the  Globes.— All. 


Grammar. — Senior  Pupils. 
Geography. — Junior  Pupils. 


Physics.— Junior  Pupils 


/  Drawing — Senior  Pupils. 
(  Composition. — Junior  Pupils. 


{Drawing — Senior  Pupils. 
Composition. — Junior  Pupils. 


Reading. — All. 
Chanting.— All. 


WEDNESDAY. 


Geography. — Senior  Pupils 
Same  as  Monday. 


Composition. — Senior  Pupils. 
Geometry. — Junior  Pupils. 


Pedagogy. — All. 


Geometry. — Senior  Pupils 
Grammar. — Junior  Pupils. 


Natural  History.— All. 


Theme. — Senior  Pupils 


Geography    of     Switzerland.- 
Senior.  Pupils. 


f  Chanting. — Senior  Pupils. 
\  Arithmetic— Junior  Pupil 


Chanting. — Junior  Pupils 


/Geography. — Senior  Pupils. 
\  Writing. — Junior  Pupils. 

Same  as  Monday. 

Arithmetic. — Senior  Pupils. 
Theme. — Junior  Pupils. 

{Instruction  in   the  laws  of  the ] 
canton.  J 

Analytical  Reading. — All. 

Natural  History.— AH. 

Drawing. — Junior  Pupils. 

Drawing. — Junior  Pupils. 

Reading. — All. 
Chanting. — All. 


FRIDAY. 


Same  as  Monday. 

Composition. — Senior  Pupils. 
Geometry. — Junior  Pupils. 

Pedagogy. — All. 

f  Grammar. — Senior  Pupils. 
\  Geography. — Junior  Pupils. 

/Pedagogic  exercises  in  the  phy- 
\     sical  sciences. — Jun.  Pupils. 


Gymnastics. — Junior  Pupils. 

/Chanting. — Senior  Pupils. 
\  Arithmetic— Junior  Pupils. 

Chanting. — Junior  Pupils. 


Writing.— Senior  Pupils 


Same  as  Monday. 

Arithmetic. — Senior  Pupils. 
Composition. — Junior  Pupils. 

/Instruction  in  the  laws  of  the 
\      canton. — All. 

Geometry. — Senior  Pupils. 
Grammar. — Junior  Pupils. 

Reading. — Senior  Pupils. 
Arithmetic — Junior  Pupils. 


Practical    Geometry.  —  Junior 
Pupils. 


TABLE     III. 
THE  LESSONS  GIVEN  IN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  LAUSANNE  DURING  THE  WINTER  OF  1838-1839. 


WEDNESDAY. 


THURSDAY. 


Piayer,  Reading,  and  Religious  ] 
Instruction. — All.  I 


Pedagogy. — All. 

Geometry. — -1,  2. 
Anthropology. — 3. 

Botany. — 1,  2. 

Grammar. — 1,  2,  3. 
Gymnastics. — 1,  2. 
Geography. — 3. 


Same  as  Monday. 
General  History. — All. 

Arithmetic. — 1,  2. 
Theme.— 3. 

Writing.— 1,  2,  3. 

/Drawing. — 1,2. 
|  Reading.— 3. 

Drawing. — 1,  2. 
Geography. — 1,  2. 

Geography. — 3. 
Chanting.— 3. 


Same  as  Monday. 


Pedagogy. — All. 


Theme.— 1,  2. 
Arithmetic. — 3 


Chemistry  or  Zoology. —  1,  2, 


Grammar. — 1,  2, 


{Gymnastics. — 3. 
Book-keeping. — 1 . 


/Reading. — 1,  2. 
{  Geography. — 3. 


Chanting.— 1,  2, 


Same  as  Monday. 

Use  of  the  Globes.— All. 


Composition. — 1,  2. 
Mental  arithmetic. — 


Same  as  Wednesday. 


{Drawing. — 3. 
Mental  Arithmetic— 1,  2. 


Drawing. — 3. 
Reading.— 1,  2. 


Geography. — 1,  2. 
Chanting. — 1,  2. 


Same  as  Monday. 

History  of  Switzerland. — All. 


Arithmetic 1,  2. 

Theme.— 3. 


Writing.— 1,  2,  3. 
Physical  sciences. — 1,  2. 


Geometry. — 3. 
Composition. — 1,  2. 


Pedagogic   exercises    in   Mathe- 
matics.—!, 2. 


Swiss  Geography. — 1,  2,  3. 


Chanting.— 1,  2,  3. 


Same  as  Monday. 

I" Laws  of  the  canton. — 1,  2. 
\  Composition. — 3. 

Theme.— 1,  2. 
Arithmetic. — 3. 

Same  as  Wednesday. 

Writing.— 3. 

Geometry. — 1   2. 


N.B.   The  figures  refer  to  the  different  divisions  of  the  school:    1,  to  those 
paid  in  Switzerland  to  the  edncation  of  the  teachers,  is  well  worthy  the  very  sei 


of  the  first  year  ;  2,  to  those  of  the  second  year  ;  and  3,  to  those  of  the  third  year.     The  extraordinary  attention  which,  this  table  shows,  is 
ious  attention  of  every  Englishman,  who  is  really  interested  in  the  best  interests  of  the  poor. 
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9,  The  History  of  Switzerland. 

10.  The  elements  of  natural  philosophy,   with  its  prac- 

tical applications. 

11.  Exercises  in  composition. 

12.  Instruction  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen. 

In  the  Catholic  cantons,  however,  the  instruction  is 
generally  confined  to  religious  lessons,  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic. 

No  teacher  is  allowed  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a 
school,  until  he  has  obtained  from  the  council  of  his 
canton,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  candidates,  a  diploma 
stating  his  capability  of  directing  the  education  of  a 
school.  This  diploma  is  only  granted  after  a  very  severe 
examination,  which  the  candidate  must  pass  before  he 
can  become  a  schoolmaster.  Besides  this,  he  must  have 
obtained  a  certificate  of  character  from  the  director  of 
the  Normal  school  in  which  he  was  educated,  and  in 
many  cases  another  from  a  clergyman  of  his  own  sect, 
stating  his  capability  of  conducting  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  a  school.  This  latter  point  is  always  strictly  in- 
quired into,  either  by  the  council  of  inspection,  which 
examines  the  candidates,  or  by  a  clergyman  of  the  sect 
of  which  the  candidate  is  a  member.  The  character 
and  abilities  of  the  teachers  are  not  considered  in 
Switzerland  as  matters  of  small  concern,  but  on  the 
contrary,  every  precaution  is  taken  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  of  a  man  of  low  character  or  poor  education 
obtaining  such  a  post.  It  is  happily  understood  in  the 
Swiss  cantons,  that  such  a  schoolmaster  is  much  worse 
than  none  at  all.  The  influence  of  such  an  one  on  the 
young  is  demoralizing  in  the  extreme,  and  does  infinite 
mischief,  by  creating  in  the  minds  of  the  children  associa- 
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tions  connecting  the  name  of  school  with  unhappy  thoughts, 
and  thus  often  actually  engendering  a  spirit  of  hostility, 
not  only  against  education,  but  also  against  the  holy  pre- 
cepts which  were  professedly  taught  at  school. 

I  consider  the  very  backward  state  of  education  in 
some  of  these  cantons,  compared  to  the  great  progress  it 
has  made  in  others,  as  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  a  centralization  system  in  preference  to 
one  leaving  the  direction  of  education  to  provincial  go- 
vernments. I  know  there  are  many  in  our  own  country 
who  blindly  cry  out  against  centralization,  not  reflecting 
that  the  central  government,  as  being  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  body,  can  most  easily  collect  sufficient 
statistics  on  the  comparative  merits  of  different  systems, 
and  on  the  comparative  results  of  different  ways  of 
teaching  and  managing  a  school,  and  that  it  affords  a 
much  greater  security  to  the  country  than  the  best  pro- 
vincial governments  can  do, — that  what  is  found  to  work 
best  shall  be  speedily  introduced  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  that  education  shall  be  universally  spread,  in- 
stead of  being  greatly  developed  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  and  altogether  neglected  in  another. 

Each  canton  in  Switzerland  is  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  communes  or  parishes,  and  each  of  these 
communes  is  required  by  law  to  furnish  sufficient  school- 
room for  the  education  of  its  children,  and  to  provide 
a  certain  salary,  the  minimum  of  which  is  fixed  by  the 
cantonal  government,  and  a  house  for  each  master  it 
receives  from  the  Normal  school  of  the  canton.  These 
communal  schools  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  con- 
ducted by  masters  chosen  from  the  most  numerous  reli- 
gious sect  in  the  commune,  unless  there  are  sufficient 
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numbers  of  the  different  religious  bodies  to  require  more 
than  one  school,  when  one  school  is  conducted  by  a 
master  belonging  to  one  sect,  and  the  other  by  a  master 
chosen  from  a  different  sect.  The  children  of  those 
parents,  who  differ  in  religion  from  the  master  of  the 
school,  are  permitted  to  absent  themselves  from  the 
doctrinal  lessons,  and  are  required  to  obtain  instruction, 
in  the  religious  doctrines  of  their  own  creed,  from  clergy 
of  their  own  persuasion. 

The  inspection  of  the  cantonal  schools  is  conducted 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  Each  canton  has  a 
board  of  inspectors,  or  council  general  of  instruction, 
which  is  presided  over  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  the  canton,  and  whose  duty  it  is,  to  visit  all  the 
schools  of  the  canton,  once  at  least  in  the  year,  and  to 
report  on  them  individually  to  the  government  of  the 
canton,  as  to  the  state  of  the  schools  themselves,  as  to 
the  progress  of  the  pupils,  as  to  the  character  of  the  in- 
struction given  by  the  master,  and  as  to  the  attendance 
of  the  children  of  the  commune. 

But  besides  the  cantonal  board  of  inspectors,  there  is 
also  in  each  commune  a  board  of  inspectors,  who  are 
elected  annually  from  among  the  clergy  and  educated 
men  of  the  commune,  and  who  visit  the  communal 
schools  at  least  once  each  year,  and  report  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction  for  the  canton,  on  the  indivi- 
dual progress  of  the  children  in  the  communal  schools. 
The  head  inspector  of  the  canton  of  Solleure  showed  me 
samples  of  the  handwriting,  composition,  accounts,  &c, 
of  all  the  children  in  the  canton.  By  these  means  each 
schoolmaster  is  encouraged  in  his  exertions,  as  he  feels 
that  the  eyes  of  his  canton  are  upon  him,  and  that  he  is 
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regarded  as  a  most  important  public  functionary,  to 
whom  is  committed  a  great  and  momentous  trust,  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  which  it  is  but  right  his  canton 
should  receive  constant  assurance. 

By  these  means  the  different  communes  or  parishes  are 
immediately  interested  in  the  progress  of  their  schools, 
whilst  the  Government  is  ensured  against  the  possibility  of 
a  school  being  wholly  neglected,  as  every  school  is  sure  of 
receiving  one  or  two  visits  from  the  government  inspectors, 
even  if  the  parochial  authorities  should  wholly  neglect 
them,  or  should  not  pay  them  sufficient  attention. 

This  is  the  true  theory  of  a  system  of  inspection. 
There  ought  always  to  be  a  system  of  local  inspection, 
because  local  authorities  are  able,  when  active,  to  discover 
better  than  any  stranger  can  possibly  do,  the  peculiar 
wants  and  requirements  of  their  localities,  as  well  as  the 
real  character  of  their  teachers,  and  because  a  system  of 
local  inspection  provides  a  continual  check  upon  the 
schoolmaster ;  but  as  persons,  who  have  other  and 
pressing  duties  upon  their  hands,  and  who  are  deeply 
engaged  in  business  or  in  agricultural  pursuits,  are  very 
likely  to  neglect  at  times,  and  often  altogether,  the  im- 
portant duty  of  attending  to  the  schools  of  their  neigh- 
bourhood, and  as  schools,  which  receive  no  surveil- 
lance from  persons  qualified  to  judge  of  their  par- 
ticular merits  or  demerits,  are  always  sure  to  degene- 
rate, and  are  liable  to  become  seriously  demoralized ; 
and  as,  moreover,  it  is  deeply  important  that  every 
government,  for  the  sake  of  social  order  and  also  for  the 
sake  of  the  happiness  and  morality  of  its  subjects, 
should  have  every  security  that  the  people  are  really 
educated    and   not   demoralized    by   a   sinful   sham    of 
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education,  it  is  necessary  that  in  every  well-governed 
state,  where  the  government  takes  any  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  the  people,  there  should  be  a  central  in- 
spection of  all  the  schools  of  the  country,  which  should 
be  supported  and  directed  by  the  government.  If 
government  has  not  the  power  of  examining  every 
school,  it  can  have  no  security,  that  the  children  are 
not  being  absolutely  demoralized,  and  that  the  seeds  of 
future  rebellion  and  sedition  are  not  being  sown  in  the 
village  schools.  In  many  of  the  neglected  schools  of 
England  and  Wales  at  the  present  day,  this  is  actually 
the  case,  and  just  because  the  schoolmasters,  in  many 
instances,  are  never  visited  and  watched  by  any  person 
capable  of  judging  of  the  moral  condition  of  their 
schools. 

The  development  of  the  people's  education  in  Switzer- 
land and  France  is  of  far  too  recent  a  date  to  allow  me 
to  speak  of  its  results.  It  is  not  in  thirteen  years  that 
the  habits,  opinions,  taste,  and  manners  of  a  people  can 
be  changed.  A  change  in  a  nation's  character  is  not 
wrought  in  one  generation  ;  so  that  nothing  can  be  more 
unfair  than  the  language  held  by  many  persons  on  this 
subject.  If  anything  is  said  of  French  and  Swiss  edu- 
cation, the  answer  is, '  Look  at  its  results/  «  The  people 
of  these  two  countries  are  the  most  disaffected  and  tur- 
bulent in  Europe/  I  repeat,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
unfair  than  this  reasoning.  The  real  development 
of  education  dates  in  both  countries  from  1833,  so  that 
but  few  of  the  age  of  thirty  in  either  country  can  have 
reaped  any  advantage  from  it,  and  of  those  below  thirty, 

many  cannot  have  been  able  to  attend  any  good  school 
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for  more  than  two  or  three  years,  and  many  others  not 
at  all,  whilst  of  those  young  men,  who  have  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  attending  a  school  directed  by  an 
able  and  efficient  master,  many  must  have  received  as 
much  harm  from  the  evil  influence  of  demoralizing 
homes,  as  they  have  reaped  benefit  from  the  ennobling 
reflect  of  the  lessons  and  examples  given  them  by 
a  Christian  and  noble-minded  schoolmaster.  It  is 
only  when  the  corrupting  influences  of  the  old,  ignorant, 
and  demoralized  generations  have  passed  away,  when 
the  parents  themselves  have  begun  to  estimate  the 
advantages  to  be  reaped  from  education,  when  the 
lessons  of  the  teachers  are  backed  by  the  lessons  and 
examples  of  the  parents,  that  the  effects  of  education  will 
begin  to  be  apparent.  This  requires  more  than  one 
generation,  and  much  more  than  thirteen  years;  and 
it  is  this  very  slowness  in  the  working  of  an  educa- 
tional system,  however  perfect,  which  renders  me  the 
more  anxious  that  we  should  speedily  prepare  for  the 
coming  future. 

Such  is  a  short  outline  of  the  general  character  of  the 
educational  systems  of  Switzerland.  I  shall  now  show 
the  present  state  of  education  in  the  different  cantons,  as 
far  as  I  am  able  to  do  so;  for,  in  some  of  the  poorer 
cantons,  I  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  statistics  on 
which  I  could  depend,  as  the  statistics  published  by 
their  Governments  were  either  very  deficient  or  totally 
useless,  as  far  as  the  objects  of  my  researches  were  con- 
, cerned. 

The  population  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  in  1843, 
amounted  to  407,913;    and  I  find  that  the  numbers  of 
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children  in  the  elementary  schools  in  that  year  was  1  in 
every  4*3  inhabitants  !  The  government  of  the  canton 
supports  three  large  Normal  schools  for  the  education  of 
teachers,  two  for  schoolmasters,  and  one  for  schoolmis- 
tresses. The  pupil-teachers,  after  having  completed 
their  education  in  the  primary  schools,  are  educated  for 
three  years  in  these  institutions,  before  being  allowed  to 
take  the  charge  of  a  school.  All  the  parents  of  the 
canton  are  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  school  from 
the  age  of  seven  to  thf  age  of  fifteen. 

In  Thurgovie  education  is  nearly  as  far  advanced,  the 
proportion  of  scholars  to  the  population  being  at  least  1 
in  4*8 !  The  population  in  1837  was  84,124,  and  for  the 
education  of  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers,  they  have 
an  admirable  Normal  school,  containing  80  pupil-teachers, 
who  remain  there  under  Vehrli's  instruction  for  three 
years.  In  1837  the  number  of  scholars  were  1  in  every 
4*8  of  the  population  ! 

In  this  canton,  as  indeed  in  all  the  cantons,  with  the 
exception  of  Geneva,  Vallais,*  Schweitz,  and  Uri,  in 
the  two  latter  of  which  the  population  is  too  thinly  scat- 
tered over  the  mountains ;  all  parents  are  obliged  by 
law  to  send  their  children  to  school  from  the  age  of 
7  to  15,  but  in  the  manufacturing  cantons,  the  chil- 
dren are  permitted  to  begin  work  before  the  age  of 
13,  on  condition  that  they  attend  evening  classes  all 
the  year,  or  that  they  attend  daily  schools  during 
certain  stated  periods  of  the  year,  until  they  attain 
the  age  of  15. 

The  proportion  of  scholars  to  population  in  the  dif- 
ferent cantons  is  as  follows  :  — 
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Scholar.    Population 

Vaud   . 

.     1844  at  least  1  in  5 

St.  Gall 

.     1843 

about  1  in  55 

Argovie 

.     1843  at  least  1  in  5'5 

Zurich 

.     1838 

„         1  in  6-3 

Neuchatel 

.     1838 

1  in  6 

Fribourg 

.     1839 

„         1  in  6  5 

Solothurn 

.     1844 

I  in  7 

*Lucerne 

.     1844 

about  1  in  6 

*Schaffhouse 

.     1844 

1  in  6 

*Geneva 

.     1844 

1  in  6 

Education  is  also  very  satisfactorily  advanced  in  the 
cantons  of  Zug,f  Basle,  and  Appenzell.  But  I  am  not 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  exact  progress  it  has  made 
in  them,  as  in  Lucerne,  Schaffhouse,  and  Geneva.  Com- 
paring, however,  the  actual  results  of  the  measure  pur- 
sued by  the  other  cantons,  of  which  I  possess  certain 
and  credible  statistics,  with  the  probable  results  of  the 
efforts  now  made  by  these  cantons,  I  should  say  that 
about  1  in  every  7  of  their  population  is  at  school. 

The  cantons,  where  the  education  of  the  poor  is  least 
advanced,  are  Vallais,  Tessin,  Grisons,  Glarus,  and  the 
three  small  mountainous  cantons  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne ; 
but  still  it  is  far  from  being  wholly  neglected  even  in 
these;  for   in  severalj  of  them  there  are  regulations, 


*  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  these  three  calculations,  as  I  have  no 
certain  information  to  guide  me  ;  but  I  believe  the  numbers,  as  stated,  to 
be  nearly  correct. 

t  I  was  assured  by  the  Minister  of  Education  in  this  canton,  that  all 
the  children  of  the  canton  were  receiving  education  in  the  primary  schools. 

X  Tessin,  Grisons,  Schweitz,  and  I  believe,  Unterwalden. 
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which  oblige  all  the  children  to  learn  at  least  to  read 
and  write,  although   beyond   that,  little  instruction   is 
given.    I  should  say  that  the  proportion  of  children,  who 
receive  this  amount  of  instruction,  as  compared  to  their 
whole  population,  would  be  about  1  in  10;    but  this  is 
only  a  rough  guess,  based  on  nothing  but  the  informa- 
tion received  from  individuals.     Generally  speaking,  the 
instruction  given  in  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland 
is  very  much  below  the  standard  of  that  given  in  the  Pro- 
testant cantons,  being  confined  almost  always  to  reading, 
writing,   arithmetic,    and    religious   instruction.      This 
education,  however,  meagre  as  it  is,  is  very  widely  dif- 
fused among  the  people,  so  that  at  the  present  time  it 
may  be  truly  said,  that  in  nearly  the  whole  of  Switzer- 
land every  boy  and  girl  below  the  age  of  17  years  can 
read  and  write.     The  education  of  the  girls  is  perhaps 
in  a  more  satisfactory  condition  in  the  Catholic  cantons 
than  in  the  Protestant.     It  is  confided  to  the  special 
care  of  the  nuns,  and  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  gentle, 
patient,  and  religious   spirit  in  which   these  excellent 
women  affectionately  tend    the  progress  of  the  young 
girls.     The  self-denying  life,  which  the  Catholic  nuns 
lead,  and  the  excellent  education  they  receive  in  the 
nunneries  admirably  suit  them  for  the  important  duties 
confided  to  their  charge  in  these  cantons.     After  exa- 
mining the  schools  conducted  by  some  of  the  sisters  in 
Fribourg,  the  abbess  of  the  nunnery,  to  which  the  nuns, 
who  had  the  direction  of  the  female   schools   belonged, 
allowed  me,   in  company  with   a  very  intelligent  priest, 
with  whom  I  had  been  spending  some  days,  to  visit  the 
nunnery.     We  went  over  it  in  company  with  one  of  the 
sisters.    When  I  entered,  I  found  myself  in  the  presence 
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of  about  twenty  of  the  nuns,  who,  under  the  direction  of 
a  very  venerable  old  abbess  of  about  80  years  of  age, 
were  seated  in  the  entrance-hall  engaged  in  making 
clothes  for  the  poor. 

The  apartments  of  the  sisters  were  of  the  plainest 
possible  description.     They  were  in  beautiful  order,  and 
perfectly  clean ;  but  furnished  very  meagrely,  and  lite- 
rally destitute  of  everything  that  was  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary.   The  sisters  have  no  servants  and  no  assistants. 
They  prepare  their  own  food,  clean  their  own  chambers, 
take  charge  by  turns  of  the  dining-room,  hall,  and  room 
of  the  abbess,  and,  in  fact,  perform  by  turns  all  the  hum- 
blest duties  of  domestic  servants.     They,  at  the  same 
time,  give  a  very  excellent  education  to  the  young  per- 
sons  destined    to   take   the   veil,    comprising  reading, 
writing,   arithmetic,  history,  geography,  grammar,  and 
singing.      The  noviciates  are,  therefore,  in  every  way 
admirably  prepared  for  the  duties  of  instruction,  which 
they  undertake  after  having  taken  the  veil,  whilst  the 
humble  life   to  whieh   they  are  accustomed  during  the 
years  of  their  noviciate,  and  during  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
in  turn  with   the  other  sisters,   makes  them  admirably 
well  qualified  for  intercourse  with  the  poor,  and  renders 
them  patient,  gentle,  and  persevering  in  their  efforts  in 
the  schools.      They  certainly  are  living  examples  of  the 
class  of  teachers   a   good  training   is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  the  Protestant  can- 
tons of  Berne,  Argovie,  Vaud,  Thurgovie,  Neuchatel, 
Geneva,  Basle,  and  Schaffhouse,  and  in  the  Catholic 
cantons  of  Solleure  and  Lucerne,  is  a  very  happy  one. 
No  beggars  are  to  be  seen  in  these  cantons,  and  what  is 
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still   more  surprising,  no  signs   of  pauperism.     Their 
dress,  though  homely,  is  always  good,  free  from  patches, 
and  clean.     Their   cottages,  though,  from  the  smoked 
appearance  of  the  timber,  at  first  sight  giving  an  idea  of 
great  poverty,  are  nevertheless  very  commodious,  sub- 
stantially built,  and  comfortably  furnished,  and  what  is 
more,  they  are  their  own.     They  are  generally  sur- 
rounded by  their  little  gardens,  and  almost  always  stand 
on  plots  of  land  which  belong  to  and  are  cultivated  by 
the  tenants,  and  no  one,  who  has  seen  the  garden-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  cantons  of  Berne,  Vaud,  Solleure,  Argo- 
vie,  Thurgovie,  and  Zurich,  will  doubt  again  the  high 
state  of  cultivation  which  maybe  attained  by  small  farmers, 
proprietors  of  their  own  farms.     The  Swiss  proprietor, 
himself  a  farmer,  is  interested  in  the  state  of  his  little 
property,  and  he  is  not  a  man  to  reject  the  aid  of  science, 
or  to  shut  his  ears  to  advice,  or  his  eyes  to  observation. 
Their  small  farmhouses  are  the  pictures  of  neatness,  and 
their  little  estates  are  tended  with  the  care  an  English- 
man bestows  upon  his  flower-garden.    By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  are   themselves  proprietors,  and 
the  lands  are  so  subdivided,  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  labourer.     This  acts  as  the  happiest 
preventive  check  on  early  and  improvident  marriages, 
and  as  the  strongest  possible  incentive  to  providence  and 
self-denial.     Owing  to   this  cause,   the  earliest  age  at 
which  a  young  man  thinks  of  marrying  in  several  can- 
tons is  25,  as  he  spends  the  first  part  of  his  life,  after  he 
has  begun  to  earn  any  wages,  in  laying  by  some  little 
capital  towards  the  purchase  of  a  house  and  piece  of 
land.    When  he  can  offer  a  certain  share  of  the  purchase- 
money,  he  pays  it  over  to  the  vendor  and  enters  into 
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possession,  clearing  the  rest  of  his  debt  by  yearly  pay- 
ments. It  is  only  after  he  has  thus  attained  the  great 
object  of  his  wishes  that  he  marries.  Many  even  of  the 
labourers  in  the  towns  own  or  rent  their  little  properties 
outside.  The  happy  effects  of  this  system  are  manifest 
not  only  in  the  excellent  check  it  affords  to  impru- 
dently early  marriages  and  in  the  happy  stimulant  to 
prudence  and  sobriety,  but  also  and  more  particularly  in 
the  interest  it  gives  the  country  peasants  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  social  order. 

This  has  been  remarkably  the  case  during  the 
unhappy  contentions,  which  have  lately  agitated  several 
of  the  cantons ;  for  I  found  that  the  exciters  to  revolu- 
tion were  almost  universally  the  citizens  of  the  towns,  who 
are,  as  I  have  before  said,  only  as  yet  half-educated,  and 
who  have  no  stake  in  the  country,  and  no  particular  in- 
dividual interest  in  the  maintenance  of  peace.  I  was 
assured  on  all  hands  that  the  small  peasant-proprietors 
were  universally  adverse  to  the  revolutionary  opinions 
which  were  agitating  the  towns ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  the  peasants'  love  of  quiet 
that  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Vaud  have  been  restrained 
from  following  the  example  of  the  restless  inhabitants  of 
the  canton  of  Argovie. 

But  the  Swiss  have  so  clearly  understood  that  the  real 
cause  of  pauperism  is  want  of  prudence  and  foresight 
among  the  poor,  that  the  people  themselves,  in  three  of 
the  most  democratic  of  the  cantons,  have  not  only  resolved, 
that  all  children  should  be  forced  to  attend  school  for 
a  certain  number  of  years,  and  that  the  descent  of 
lands  should  be  so  arranged,  as  to  insure  a  great  sub- 
division and   make  the  separate  estates  small  and  nu- 
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merous  ;  and  have  not  only  created,  by  these  means, 
strong  incentives  to  prudence  among  the  poor,  by 
elevating  their  tastes,  by  teaching  them  the  great 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  temporary  self-denial  and 
by  holding  out  to  the  saving  and  self-denying  labourer 
the  prospect  of  becoming  a  proprietor ;  but  they  have 
also  enacted  laws,  which  prohibit  any  man  marrying,  until 
he  has  proved  to  the  state  that  he  is  able  to  support  his 
wife.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  these  laws  are  put 
in  force  by  the  people  themselves.  So  clearly  is  it 
understood  in  Switzerland  that  the  true  cause  of  pau- 
perism in  a  well-governed  state  can  only  be  ignorance, 
and  improvidence  resulting  from  ignorance  or  some 
misfortune,  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen  ;  and  that 
it  is  only  the  pauperism  resulting  from  this  latter  cause 
for  which  a  well-organized  community  ought  to  be  called 
upon  to  provide.  But  our  pauperism  results  almost 
entirely  from  the  improvidence,  which  has  sprung  up 
from  the  too  fertile  soil  of  the  gross  ignorance  and  the 
low  religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  poor. 

I  made  the  most  particular  inquiries  as  to  the  effects 
of  this  law,  and  was  assured  by  every  one,  with  whom  I 
conversed,  that  it  did  not  increase  the  number  of 
illegitimate  births  at  all,  and  that  it  had  the  most  bene- 
ficial influence  in  checking  improvidence  among  the  poor. 
In  the  two  Roman  Catholic  cantons,  in  which  it  is  in 
force,  viz.,  Lucerne  and  Unterwalden,  the  priests  assured 
me  that  the  good  effects  of  the  law  were  most  manifest,  in 
decreasing  the  number  of  their  cases  of  pauperism,  as 
compared  with  the  neighbouring  cantons  where  no  such 
regulation  existed.     I  was  not,  however,  able  to  obtain 
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any  statistics  of  the  number  of  illegitimate  births,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  vouch  for  the  truth  of  these  assertions. 
Before  closing  this  brief  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  poor 
in  Switzerland,  I  cannot  but  notice  the  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  the  religious  character  of  the  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  cantons.  In  the  former  the  churches 
and  chapels  appear  to  be  as  little  frequented  by  the  poor 
as  the  churches  in  our  own  towns  and  in  our  manufac- 
turing districts,  whilst  in  the  Catholic  cantons,  not  only 
are  the  churches  crowded  with  peasants  during  the  whole 
of  the  day,  but  the  matins  and  vespers  of  the  week  days 
are  very  well  attended  ;  whilst  the  numbers  of  poor,  who 
enter  during  the  whole  of  each  day  to  repeat  some 
prayers  before  the  altar,  clearly  attest  the  much  greater 
hold  this  objective  religion  has  upon  its  members.  I  at 
first  was  very  much  startled  by  this  striking  difference 
between  the  comparative  influence,  which  Protestantism 
and  Catholicism  exert  over  their  respective  people.  But 
when  I  reflected,  that  in  educated  Holland  and  Germany 
Protestantism  has  as  great  an  influence  on  the  poor,  as 
Catholicism  in  Switzerland  and  Austria,  I  concluded  that 
the  real  reason  was,  that  Catholicism,  appealing,  as  it 
does,  to  the  feelings,  was  much  better  qualified  to  in- 
fluence a  half-educated  people  like  the  older  part  of  the 
Swiss  peasants  than  the  pure  and  spiritual  doctrine  of 
Protestantism.  Switzerland  proved  to  me  clearly,  that 
in  order  that  a  pure  form  of  Protestantism,  such  as  the 
religion  of  our  English  Church,  should  affect  the  minds 
of  the  poor,  without  appealing  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
assistance  of  the  senses,  as  the  Catholic  religion  does, 
or,  on  the  other,  to  that  of  religious  excitement,  as  the 


TABLE       I. 
REPRESENTING  THE  STATE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  CANTON  OF  BERNE,  IN  1843. 


Public  Primary  Schools 
for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Public  Primary  Schools 
for  Girls. 

Infant  Schools.            Private  Primary  Schools. 

Total 

Total  Number 

Districts. 

Parishes. 

Population 
of  1837. 

Founded 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

dumber  of 

Schools. 

all  the  Schools. 

Total. 

since  1831. 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

Children. 

Schools. 

Infants.  - 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Aarberg      .     .     . 
Aarwangen       .     . 
Berne,  ville      .     . 
Berne,  campagne  . 
Bienne         .     .     . 

11 

10 

3 

13,645 
23,154 
22,421 

45 
52 
33 

6 

15 

3 

3,233 
5,353 
2,112 

6 

16 

3 

226 
696 
299 

1 

4 
8 

16 

81 
236 

1 

1 
17 

10 

27 

515 

53 
73 
61 

10 

1 
8 

21,363 
4,248 
7,960 

52 

9 

30 

19 

2 
5 

4,383 

444 

1,761 

16 
3 

2 

588 

146 

69 

" 

» 

5 

7 

124 
229 

73 
19 

32 

Berthoud     .     • 

9 

20,689 

53 

23 

4,291 

8 

357 

„ 

» 

3 

201 

64 

Courtelary  .     . 
Delemont 

11 

29 

13,496 
15,792 

42 
60 

16 

15 

2,771 
2,656 

1 

30 

3 

85      1 

1 

45 
41 

48 
61 

Cerlier 

8 

9,637 

33 

6 

2,231 

"4 

199 

1 

70 

1 

12 

39 

Fraubrunnen    . 

7 

11,089 

1       34 

10 

2,314 

10 

249 

„ 

» 

» 

'» 

44 

Franches-Montagr 
Frutigen      .     . 
Interlaken    . 

es 

9 

7,493 

23 

6 

1,185 

» 

>, 

>, 

>, 

» 

„ 

23 

4 

9,544 

31 

3 

2,081 

22 

541 

1 

36 

>, 

„ 

54 

9 

17,576 

55 

8 

4,131 

17 

466 

„ 

„ 

,> 

„ 

72 

Konolfingen 

9 

25,971 

62 

16 

5,991 

13 

387 

„ 

„ 

2 

55 

77 

Laupen        .     . 
Moutier       .     . 

7 

8,011 

21 

5 

1,846 

2 

73 

„ 

„ 

>, 

,, 

23 

13 

9,599 

44 

4 

1,764 

8 

189 

„ 

„ 

1 

15 

53 

Nidau     •     . 

9 

8,762 

35 

5 

2,001 

7 

273 

>, 

,, 

,, 

„ 

42 

Oberhasle    .     . 

4 

6,723 

21 

2 

1,501 

13 

333 

„ 

„ 

2 

95 

36 

Porrentruy 

23 

19,124 

73 

14 

3,437  ■ 

1 

42 

,, 

„ 

1 

12 

75 

Gessenay 

4 

4,591 

16 

„ 

1,001 

5 

137 

2 

53 

„ 

,, 

23 

Scbwarzenbourg 

4 

10,769 

22 

9 

2,272 

7 

278 

,, 

,, 

„ 

,, 

29 

Seftigen        .     . 

8 

17,608 

42 

10 

3,994 

10 

252 

1 

42 

„ 

„ 

53 

Signau     .     .     • 

9 

19,832 

49 

14 

4,586 

9 

255 

,, 

„ 

1 

39 

59 

Haut-Simmenthal 

4 

7,562 

26 

9 

1,787 

17 

384 

„ 

,, 

„ 

„ 

43 

Bas-Simmenthal 

7 

9,669 

33 

3 

2,319 

20 

499 

„ 

„ 

„ 

„ 

53 

Thoune   .     .     . 

8 

22,114 

61 

12 

5,069 

34 

1,256 

2 

57 

1 

22 

98 

Trachselwald    . 

10 

22,618 

43 

8 

5,104 

11 

356 

„ 

>> 

2 

35 

56 

Wangen       .     . 

6 

16,852 

44 

15 

4,015 

18 

546 

» 

» 

1 

20 

63 

1843 

407,913 

1,144 

263 

85,633 

283 

9,126 

23 

676 

49 

1,500 

1,499 

96,935 

1842 

407,913 

1,130 

249 

84,591 

277 

8,509 

20 

621 

48 

1,253 

1,475 

94,974 

Differe 

nee 

+  14 

+  14 

+  1,042 

+  6 

+  617 

+  3 

+  55 

+  1 

+  247 

+  24 

+  1,961 

This  Table  gives  the  following  very  remarkable  results — 

1.  That  the  population  of  the    Canton  of  Berne  is  stationary,  notwithstanding  that  the  Canton  contains  a  city  of  22,421    inhabitants, 
as  well  as  several  manufacturing  districts. 

2.  That  the  numbers  of  children  receiving  education  in  the  primary  schools,  as  compared  to  the  population,  were,  in  1843,   1  in  every 
43.     This  shows  that  the  Canton  of  Berne  is  the  best  educated  country  in  Europe. 

3.  That  the  numbers  of  schools  and  scholars,  in  1843,  exhibit  a  very  satisfactory  increase  on  the  preceding  year. 
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Showing  the  number  of  Schoolmasters  and  Schoolmistresses  err, 

Population  of  the  Canton  amounted  to  407,913 


TABLE     II. 

iployed  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  in  1843,  when  the 


Aarberg 

Aarwangen    

Berne,  ville    

„      campagne  . .  . 

Bienne 

Biiren    

Berthoud 

Courtelary 

Delemont 

Cerlier 

Fraubrunnen 

Franches-Montagnes 

Frutigen    

Interlaken 

Konolfingen 

Laupen  

Moutier 

Nidau    

Oberhasle 

Porrentruy    

Gessenay 

Schwarzenbourg    . .  . 

Seftigen 

Signau  

Haut-Simmenthal .  .  . 
Bas-Simmentbal    .  .  . 

Thoune 

Trachselwald 

Wane-en    


1843 
1842 


Difference 


School- 
masters. 


42 
47 
18 
52 
7 
24 
53 
33 
42 
28 
30 
16 
30 
52 
62 
20 
38 
31 
20 
46 
16 
20 
39 
49 
26 
33 
58 
43 
43 


1018 
1002 


+  12 


School- 
mistresses. 


26 


115 
109 


45 
51 
33 
52 
9 
30 
53 
42 
60 
33 
33 
22 
30 
54 
62 
21 
43 
35 
20 
72 
16 
21 
42 
49 
26 
34 
59 
43 
44 


1133 
J 115 


Citizens  of 
the  Canton. 


31 
48 
9 
30 
46 
34 
54 
25 
32 
20 
30 
54 
59 
20 
40 
30 
20 
61 
16 
21 
41 
48 
26 
33 
58 
43 
42 


1058 
1034 


24 


Strangers. 


Before 
1831. 


228 
247 


Since 
1831. 


736 
709 


Without 
Brevet. 


169 
159 


+  27 


APPOINTED. 


Perma- 
nently. 


924 
922 


+     2 


Tempo- 
rarily. 


209 
193 


+    16 
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TABLE     III. 

SHOWING    THE    STATE    OF 

PBIMAEY  EDUCATION  IN  THE  CANTONS  OF  NEUCHATEL,  IN  THE  YEAE  1838. 

DISTRICTS. 

POPULATION. 

Public  Schools. 

One  School 

to  every 
Inhabitant. 

Number  of 
Scholars. 

Average 
Number  of 
Scholars  in 
each  School. 

Number  of 

Children 

without  any 

Instruction. 

One  Child 
without  Instruc- 
tion to  every 
Inhabitant. 

Day. 

Evening. 

Total. 

Boudry       .... 

9,446 

37 

5 

42 

225 

1,838 

44 

17 

555 

Thielle  andLauderon 

|          4,775 

16 

J 

17 

281 

866 

51 

13 

367 

Val  de  Euz      .     .     . 

6,25  L 

35 

3 

38 

164 

1,184 

31 

30 

208 

Val  de  Travers     .     . 

6,627 

24 

4 

28 

236 

967 

34 

23 

288 

Verrieres    .... 

4,461 

19 

1 

20 

223 

604 

30 

197 

23 

Locle 

i        10,439 

38 

7 

45 

232 

1,453 

32 

146 

71 

Chaux-de-Fouds  .     . 

|        10,280 

29' 

6 

35 

293 

1,356 

38 

? 

? 

Le  Bas 

14,221 

53 

6 

59 

241 

2,704 

46 

30 

474 

Les  deux  Vallees 

12,878 

59 

7    ■ 

66 

195 

2,151 

32 

53 

243 

Les  Montagnes    .     . 

25,180 

86 

14 

100 

251 

3,413 

34 

Neuchatel  .... 

6,348 

19 

0 

19 

334 

952 

50 

Total     .     .     . 

110,906 

415 

54* 

469 

2,675 

I7,488f 

37 

509 

217 

*  The  Evening  Schools  are  much  frequented  in  this  canton.  The  watch- making  is  carried 
are  employed  in  this  manufacture  in  the  morning  are  sent  to  the  schools  in  the  evenings. 

f  We  find  from  these  statistics,  that  about  one  of  every  six  of  the  population  were  attendir 
I  believe,  made  still  further  progress  throughout  the  canton. 

on  in  several  of  the  districts,  and  the  children  who 
g  school  in  1838,  since   which  year  education  has, 
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Dissenting  sects  of  the  Mormonites,  :  Ranters,  &c., 
do,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  poor  should  be 
educated,  as  in  Holland  and  in  Germany,  so  as  to  dis- 
pense with  those  assistances  to  religion,  which  to  the 
ignorant  are  so  necessary. 

I  shall  here  give  three  tables,  showing  the  state  of 
education  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  in  1843,  and  in  the 
canton  of  Neuchatel,  in  1 838. 

In  France  the  education  of  the  people  is  almost  as 
far  and  as  satisfactorily  advanced  as  in  Switzerland. 
After  the  revolution  of  1830,  this  question  received 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Government ;  and  in 
1833,  M  Guizot,  then  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
introduced  a  great  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  National 
Education,  which  received  the  assent  of  the  Chambers, 
and  was  immediately  put  into  operation.  This  compre- 
hensive measure  deserves  the  closest  attention.  Its 
completeness,  its  efficiency,  and  its  fitness  to  the  genius 
of  that  great  people,  are  equally  remarkable. 

Many  very  unjust  aspersions  have  been  cast  upon  this 
measure  by  individuals  in  our  own  country,  generally  to- 
tally ignorant  of  its  details,  for  its  neglect  of  religion — the 
vital  principle  of  a  people's  education.  This  reproach  is 
wholly  unfounded ;  but  so  inveterate  are  our  anti-gallican 
prejudices,  and  so  strong  our  Own  sectarianism  and 
uncharitableness,  that  we  have  greedily  seized  upon 
these  precious  slanders,  and  accepted  them  as  undenia- 
ble truths. 

It  was  long  debated  in  France  how  the  difficulties 
arising  from  religious  differences  should  be  overcome. 
Whether  they  should  attempt  to  establish  separate 
schools   for   all   the   different   sects   of  Christianity, — 
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whether  they  should  open  the  schools  to  all  these 
various  sects,  and  banish  from  them  all  religious  in- 
struction, or  whether  they  should  open  the  schools  to 
the  different  Christian  persuasions,  and  commit  the  ma- 
nagement of  each  to  a  master  chosen  from  the  most  nu- 
merous sect  in  the  department  or  commune,  of  which  it 
was  the  normal,  or  elementary  school.  They  felt  that 
if  they  adopted  the  first  course,  they  would  leave  the 
education  of  many  children,  where  there  was  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  some  one  sect  in  a  commune  to  enable 
Government  to  establish  a  separate  school  for  it,  totally 
unprovided  for.  They  felt  also  that,  if  they  adopted 
the  second  alternative,  they  would  leave  the  most  deeply 
important  part  of  education  either  wholly  neglected,  or 
at  least  most  indifferently  provided  for;  and  that  to  deny 
the  master  the  liberty  of  giving  practical  religious  edu- 
cation in  the  school,  was  to  deprive  him  of  the  most 
powerful  means  of  improving  the  character  of  his  chil- 
dren. They,  therefore,  adopted  the  third  alternative, 
and  resolved  to  place  each  of  the  Normal  schools  of  the 
different  departments,  and  each  of  the  primary  schools 
of  the  different  communes,  under  the  management  of  a 
teacher  selected  from  the  most  numerous  Christian  sect 
in  the  department  or  commune  in  which  the  school  was 
situated.  They  further  arranged  that  the  parents,  who 
differed  in  religion  from  the  master  or  director  of  the 
school,  should  have  the  power  of  requiring  their  children 
to  absent  themselves  during  the  periods  of  religious 
instruction ;  but  they  ordained  that  it  should  be  neces- 
sary for  such  parents  to  provide  elsewhere  for  the  reli- 
gious education  of  their  own  children. 

So  far  from  the  religious  education  being  overlooked 
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in  France,  it  is  constantly  referred  to  in  the  different 
decrees  on  the  subject  of  education,  as  of  the  most  deep 
and  momentous  importance;  and  the  religious  education 
and  moral  character  of  the  candidate-master,  are  strictly 
examined  into  before  they  can  receive  their  brevets  de 
capacite,  enabling  them  to  conduct  primary  schools.  In 
the  language  of  the  statute  of  April  25,  1834,  upon  the 
elementary  schools — 

"Dans  toutes  les  divisions,  l'instruction  morale  et 
religieuse  prendra  le  premier  rang.  Des  prieres  com- 
menceront  et  termineront  toutes  les  classes.  Des  versets 
de  l'Ecriture  sainte  seront  appris  tous  les  jours.  Tous 
les  samedis,  l'evangile  du  dimanche  suivant  sera  recite. 
Les  dimanches  et  fetes  conservees,  les  eleves  seront 
conduits  aux  offices  divins.  Les  livres  de  lecture  cou- 
rante,  les  exemples  de  l'ecriture,  les  discours  et  les  ex- 
hortations de  Tinstituteur  tendront  constamment  a,  faire 
penetrer  dans  l'ame  des  eleves  les  sentiments  et  les 
principes  qui  sont  la  sauvegarde  des  bonnes  mceurs  et 
qui  sont  propres  a  inspirer  la  crainte  et  l'amour  de 
Dieu." 

And,  in  the  words  of  M.  Guizot,  in  his  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  directors  of  the  Normal  schools  during 
the  time  that  he  was  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, — 

"  Parmi  les  objets  de  Y  enseignement,  il  en  est  un 
qui  reclame  de  moi  une  mention  particuliere ;  ou  plutot, 
c'est  la  loi  elle-meme  qui,  en  le  placant  en  tete  de  tous 
les  autres,  l'a  commis  plus  specialement  a,  notre  zele : 
je  veux  parler  de  l'instruction  morale  et  religieuse. 
Votre  action  a  cet  egard  doit  etre  tan  tot  direct,  tantot 
indirect. 
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"  Si  par  votre  caractere  et  vos  exemples  vous  £tes 
parvenus  a  obtenir  dans  l'ecole  toute  l'autorite  dont  je 
souhaite  de  vous  voir  revetu,  les  lecons  morales  que 
vous  donnerez  seront  accueillies  avec  deference ;  elles 
seront  quelque  chose  du  plus  qu'  un  enseignement  pour 
l'esprit  des  eleves-maitres  ;  elles  agiront  sur  leurs  senti- 
ments et  sur  leurs  dispositions  interieures;  elles  sup- 
pleeront  a  l'insuffisance  de  la  premiere  education,  si  in- 
complete, et  souvent  si  vicieuse  dans  l'etat  de  nos  mceurs 
et  de  nos  lumieres.  Ne  negligez,  Monsieur,  aucun 
moyen  d'exercer  cette  salutaire  influence ;  faites-y-servir 
les  conversations  particulieres  aussi  bien  que  les  lecons 
generates  ;  que  ce  soit  pour  vous  une  pensee  constante, 
une  action  de  tous  les  moments. 

*  II  faut  absolument  que  Instruction  populaire 
ne  s'adresse  pas  a  Intelligence  seule;  il  faut  qu'elle 
embrasse  Tame  tout  entiere,  et  qu'elle  eveille  surtout 
cette  conscience  morale,  qui  doit  s'elever  et  se  fortifier 
a  mesure  que  l'esprit  se  developpe.  C'est  assez  vous 
dire,  Monsieur,  quelle  importance  doit  avoir  a  vos  yeux 
l'instruction  religieuse  proprement  dite.  Ses  instituteurs 
qui  seront  appeles  a  y  prendre,  dans  les  ecoles  pri- 
maires,  une  part  active,  doivent  y  etre  bien  prepares,  et 
la  recevoir  eux-memes  dans  les  ecoles  normales,  d'une 
maniere  solide  et  efficace.  Ne  vous  contentez  done 
point  de  la  regularite  des  formes  et  des  apparences ;  il 
ne  suffit  pas  que  certaines  observances  soient  main- 
tenues,  que  certaines  heures  soient  consacrees  a  in- 
struction religieuse ;  il  faut  pouvoir  compter  sur  sa 
realite  et  son  efficacite.  Je  vous  invite  a  me  faire 
exactement  connaitre  ce  qui  se  passe  a   cet  egard  dans 
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votre  etablissement.  De  concert  avec  MM.  les  Eveques 
et  les  ministres  des  cultes,  je  ne  negligerai  rien  pour 
que  le  but  soit  atteint.  Vous  y  contribuerez  puissam- 
ment  vous-meme  en  prenant  un  soin  constant  pour 
qu'aucune  des  preventions  malheureusement  trop  com- 
munes encore  ne  s'eleve  entre  vous  et  ceux  qui  sont 
plus  specialement  charges  de  la  dispensation  des  choses 
saintes;  que  votre  conduite,  que  votre  langage  ne 
fournissent,  acet  egard,  aucun  pretexte,  soit  au  prejuge 
soit  a.  la  defiance.  Vous  assurez  ainsi  a,  nos  etablisse- 
ments  cette  bienveillance  des  families  qui  nous  est  si 
necessaire;  et  vous  inspirerez  a,  un  grand  nombre  de 
gens  de  bien  cette  securite  sur  notre  avenir  moral  que 
les  evenements  ont  quelquefois  ebranlee,  meme  chez  les 
homme  les  plus  eclaires." 

Lettre  addressee  a  tous  les  directeurs  d'ecoles  Nor- 
males  par  M.  le  Ministre  de  PInstruction  Publique. 

M.  Guizot. 
Du  11  Octobre,  1834. 

Each  department  is  obliged,  either  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  other  neighbouring  departments,  to  sup- 
port one  Normal  school  for  the  education  of  its  school- 
masters. The  expenses  of  this  establishment  is  borne 
by  the  department,  whilst  the  direction  of  the  education 
given  in  it  is  vested  in  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, who  is  responsible  to  the  Chambers,  of  both  of 
which  he  is  an  ex-officio  member,  for  the  right  exercise 
of  his  power.  The  directors  of  these  Normal  schoo 
and  of  the  primary  classes  which  are  annexed  to  them, 
are  nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  on 
the  presentation  of  the  prefet  of   the  department  and 
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of  the  rector  of  the  Academy.  These  directors  are  paid 
wholly  or  partially  from  the  public  funds  set  apart  for 
the  public  instruction. — See  Art.  11,  Titre  II. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  Normal  schools  of  France 
comprehends, — 

Moral  and  religious  instruction, 

Reading, 

Arithmetic, 

French  grammar, 

Linear  drawing,  surveying,  and  the  other  applications 
of  practical  geometry, 

The  elements  of  the  physical  sciences, 

Music, 

The  elements  of  geography  and  history,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  history  of  France, 

The  grafting  and  the  cutting  of  trees. 

See  Art.  11,  Titre  I. 

I  have  no  need  to  remark  how  grievously  inferior  the 
education  of  the  majority  of  our  parochial  schoolmasters 
is  to  the  above  standard  of  French  primary  education. 
In  the  majority  of  the  schools  we  at  present  possess,  the 
education  comprises  nothing  more  than  religious  in- 
struction often  of  the  most  meagre  kind,  reading, 
writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic.  The  generality  of  our 
schoolmasters  are  not  capable  of  giving  a  more  liberal 
education  than  this,  and  not  always  of  giving  even  this ; 
and  even  where  there  is  a  well-instructed  master,  he 
hardly  ever  possesses  the  apparatus  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  the  education  of  his  scholars. 

The  University,  the  departments,  the  communes,  and 
private  individuals  are  enabled  to  settle  upon  the  Nor- 
mal schools  pensions,  for  the  maintenance  and  educa- 
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tion  of  poor  but  worthy  young  men  desirous  of  being 
educated  as  schoolmasters. 

No  candidate  can  be  admitted  into  a  Normal  school 
unless  he  comply  with  the  following  conditions : — 

J.  He  must  be  at  least  16  years  old. 

2.  He  must  produce  certificates  of  good  character, 
and  the  certificate  of  a  physician  that  he  is  not  subject 
to  any  infirmity  incompatible  with  his  exercise  of  the 
duties  of  schoolmaster,  and  also  that  he  has  been  vac- 
cinated. 

3.  He  must  pass  an  examination  before  a  departmen- 
tal committee  charged  with  the  examination  of  those  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  brevets  de  capacite,  enabling  them  to 
officiate  as  schoolmasters,  of  his  being  able  to  read  and 
write  correctly,  of  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  French 
grammar  and  of  arithmetic,  and  of  a  satisfactory  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  religion  he  professes. 

The  examiners  are  not  bound  to  receive  a  candidate 
who  complies  with  these  conditions,  unless  they  are 
satisfied  with  his  disposition,  his  character,  and  his 
intelligence. 

No  one  can  be  appointed  to  one  of  the  pensions  above 
mentioned  unless  he  binds  himself  to  serve  as  school- 
master in  a  communal  school  at  least  ten  years,  and  if 
the  candidate  is  under  age,  he  cannot  be  received  unless 
his  father,  his  mother,  or  his  guardian,  contracts  for 
him. 

If  a  young  man  who  has  thus  bound  himself,  quits 
the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster  before  the  time  of  his 
engagement  is  ended,  he  is  obliged  by  law  to  repay  to 
the  department  the  whole  expense  of  his  education  in 
the  Normal  school. 
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The  schoolmasters  of  the  department  can  attend  any 
of  the  courses  of  instruction  given  in  the  Normal 
Schools,  in  order  to  perfect  the  knowledge  they  may 
have  acquired,  or  to  learn  the  new  methods  of  teaching 
which  have  been  adopted  as  more  effectual,  since  they 
left  the  school. 

The  departmental  committee,  of  which  I  have  formerly 
spoken,  has  the  power  of  granting  assistance  to  those 
masters  who  attend  the  Normal  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  themselves. — Art.  11,  lib.  III. 

The  Normal  schools  admit  members  of  all  religions. 
All  dogmatical  instruction  is  avoided  in  the  general 
lessons,  and  the  pupil-teachers  receive  this  instruction 
at  times  set  apart  for  it  from  clergy  of  their  own  church. 
Until  a  pupil-teacher  has  obtained  a  certificate  of  his 
proficiency  in  the  doctrines  of  his  own  religion  from  a 
minister  of  his  own  church,  he  cannot  officiate  as 
master  in  any  school  whatsoever. 

No  person  can  officiate  as  a  schoolmaster  until  he  is 
eighteen  years  old,  and  until  he  has  presented  to  the 
mayor  of  the  commune  in  which  he  wishes  to  conduct  a 
school — 

J.  A  certificate  of  his  capability  (un  brevet  de  capa- 
city)  of  conducting  a  school,  which  must  be  obtained 
from  the  departmental  committee  appointed  to  examine 
pupil-teachers  desirous  of  conducting  schools. 

2.  A  certificate  of  moral  character,  which  must  be 
obtained  from  the  mayor  of  the  commune,  or  of  each  of 
the  communes,  in  which  he  has  lived  during  the  last 
three  years. — Art.  4,  lib.  II. 

Whoever  vetures  to  conduct  a  primary  school  without 
having  complied   with    these  regulations,  and   without 
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having  obtained  from  the  departmental  commission  a 
brevet  de  capacite,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  two  hundred 
francs.     His  school  will  be  closed. — Art.  6. 

I  have  spoken  several  times  of  the  departmental  com- 
missions charged  with  the  examination  of  all  aspirants 
to  brevets  de  capacite.  By  Art.  25,  there  must  be  in 
each  department  at  least  one  commission  of  primary 
education,  charged  with  the  examination  of  all  candi- 
dates for  a  brevet  de  capacite,  with  the  power  of  grant- 
ing these  brevets,  and  with  the  examination  of  all  young 
men  desiring  to  enter  the  Normal  school. 

The  members  of  these  commissions  must  be  named 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  examinations  must  be  public,  and  the  periods 
when  they  take  place  must  be  fixed  by  the  minister. 

The  examinations  are  conducted  in  the  chief  town  of 
the  department. 

The  commission  is  formed  of  at  least  seven  members, 
three  of  whom  are  nominated  from  the  members  of  the 
body  of  Public  Instruction.  A  fourth  must  be  a  minister 
of  religion.  In  the  words  of  M.  Kilian,  who  has  collected 
all  the  enactments  relative  to  primary  education  in 
France, — 

"  La  loi  a  mis  instruction  moral  et  religieuse  en 
tete  de  l'instruction  primaire  :  il  faut  done  que  l'institu- 
teur  ait  prouve  qu'il  saura  transmettre  aux  enfants 
confies  a.  ses  soins  ces  importantes  notions,  premiere 
regie  de  la  vie.  Nul  doute  que  tout  fonctionnare  de 
l'instruction  publique,  tout  pere  de  famille  qui,  sur  la 
proposition  des  recteurs,  aura  ete  nomine  membre  d'une 
commission  d'examen,  ne  soit  en  etat  d'apprecier  l'in- 
struction morale   et   religieuse   des   candidats;  mais  il 
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conviens  que  les  futurs  instituteurs  fassentleurs  preuves 
de  capacite  en  ce  genre,  sous  les  yeux  des  hommes  que 
leur  caractere  propre  et  leur  mission  speciale  appellent 
plus  particulierement  a  en  etre  juges.'' 

The  number  of  the  commission  is  not  limited  to  seven. 
On  the  contrary,  besides  six  laymen  who  ought  to  form 
part  of  it,  there  ought  to  be  joined  to  it  a  minister  of 
each  of  the  three  religions  recognized  by  the  state,  (viz., 
the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Protestant,  and  the  Jewish,) 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  department. 

In  the  scientific  examinations,  the  commission  avails 
itself,  if  necessary,  of  the  aid  of  scientific  men. 

If  the  candidate  passes  this  examination  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  he  receives  a  brevet  de  capacite,  enabling 
him  to  conduct  a  primary  school.  I  ought  to  add,  that 
the  examination  varies  according  as  the  candidate  is 
destined  to  conduct  an  elementary  or  a  superior  primary 
school.  I  shall  explain  this  difference  afterwards,  when 
I  speak  of  the  primary  schools  themselves 

The  following  are  the  forms  of  the  certificate  of  ex- 
amination and  of  the  brevet  de  capacite  granted  by  the 
commission  of  inspection  : — 

Proces-verbal  d'examen  pour  Pinstruction  primaire 
elementaire  ou  superieure. 


Instruction  primaire  elementaire  ou  superieure. 

Proces-verbal  de    1'examen    subi  par  le  Sieur    .  .  . 

ne  le a.     departement  de 

a  l'effet  d'obtenir  le  brevet  de  capacite  pour  l'instruction 
primaire  elementaire  ou  superieure. 
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Matieres  de  Resulrat  de  Observations, 

l'examen  l'examen 


Nous  Membres  de  la  Commission  d'instruction  primaire 
reunis  en  la  salle  de  .  .  .  .  au  nombre  de  .  .  . 
membres,  apres  avoir  fait  subir  publiquement  au  sieur 
l'examen  qui  precede. 

Avons  juge  que  le  sieur  ....  etait  digne  d'ob- 
tenir  le  brevet  de  capacite  pour  Instruction  primaire 
elementaire  ou  superieure. 

En  foi  de  quoi  nous  avous  signe  le  present  proces-ver- 
bal  dont  un  duplicata  sera  aussitot  transmis  a  M.  le 
Recteur  de  1' Academic 

A ce     .     .     .     ,     184 

Signature  du  recipiendaire 

Brevet  de  Capacite. 

Instruction  primaire  elementaire  ou  superieure. 

Noas. — President  et  Membres  de  la  Commssion  d'ln- 

structbn   primaire   seant  a ,  chef-lieu  de 

l'arrondissement  ou  du  departement  de , 

academie  d Nomine  par  M.  le  Ministre 

secretaire  d'etat  ou  departement  de  VInstruction  Pub- 
lique,  et  charges  a,  ce  titre:  1.  d'examiner  les  aspirants 
au  brevet  de  capacite  pour  I'instruction  primaire  elemen- 
taire ou  superieure ;  2.  de  delivrer  le  dit  brevet  au  aspi- 
rants qui  en  auront  ete  juges  dignes  

Vu  le  proces -verbal  par  nous  dresse  ce  jourd'hui,  et 
constatant  que  le  sieur  .  .  .  ne  le  .  .  .  .  a 
,  .  .  .  ,  canton  d  .  .  .  .  ,  arrondissement 
d  .     .      ,  departement  d     .     .     .     .     ,   a  ete 
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examine  par  nous,  sur  (enumerer  les  divers  objets  de 
l'examen,  conformement  aux  articles  8  ou  9  du  regle- 
ment,)  ainsi  que  sur  les  procedes  et  methodes  d'en- 
seignement  de  ces  diverses  connaissances  ;  vu  les  articles 
4  et  25  de  la  loi  du28  Juin  1833 ;  et  les  articles  1,  5,  8, 
10,  11,  et  12  du  reglement  du  conseil  royal,  en  date  du 
lojuillet  1833. 

Estimons  que  le  candidat  a  fait  preuve  de  la  capacite 
requise  pour  donner  l'instruction  primaire  elementaire, 
ou  superieure,  et,  en  consequence  avons  accorde  audit 
sieur  ....  le  present  brevet,  pour  lui  servir 
et  valoir  ce  que  de  raison 

Delivre  a     .     .     .     .  le     .     .     .     183 
Signature  de  l'impetrant 

Au  nom  et  sous  Pautorite  de  M.  le  Ministre 
de  l'instruction  Publique. 

Les  Membres  de  la  Commission 
d'Instruction  Primaire. 

I  now  turn  to  the  regulations  on  the  primary  schools 
themselves.  The  departments  are  subdivided  into  com- 
munes, and  each  commune  is  obliged  by  law,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  one  or  more  neighbouring 
communes,  to  support  at  least  one  elementary  primary 
school;  but  where  the  population  is  large  enough  to 
require  more  than  one  school,  it  is  invited  to  establish 
one  or  more  schools  for  the  boys,  and  one  or  more 
schools  for  the  girls.   (Art.  9.) 

Where  the  numbers  of  the  different  sects  is  sufficient, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is  authorized  to  grant 
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permission,  if  advisable  so  to  do,  to  the  commune  to 
establish  separate  schools  for  the  separate  sects. 

The  chief  towns  of  the  departments,  and  those  com- 
munes whose  population  exceeds  6000,  are  each  required 
also  to  support  one  superior  primary  school.  The  edu- 
cation in  these  schools  is  of  a  higher  kind  than  that  in 
the  elementary  Normal  schools;  and  is  designed  chiefly 
for  the  children  of  those  who  are  raised  by  the  possession 
of  a  little  wealth  above  the  class  of  mere  labourers. 

By  the  statute  of  the  25th  April,  1834,  upon  the 
elementary  schools,  the  instruction  in  these  schools 
comprehends : 

Moral  and  religious  instruction. 

Reading. 

Writing. 

The  elements  of  arithmetic. 

The  elements  of  the  French  language,  and 

The  legal  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

Geography  (particularly  of  France.) 

History  (particularly  of  France.) 

Linear  drawing,  and 

Singing. 

Every  elementary  school  is  divided  into  three  divi- 
sions, in  which  the  pupils  are  ranged  according  to  their 
age,  and  the  progress  they  make  in  their  studies. 

The  religious  and  moral  instruction  is  the  principal 
duty  of  the  schoolmaster  in  each  division.  All  the 
classes  commence  and  terminate  with  prayer.  A  few 
verses  of  the  Bible  are  learned  by  rote  every  day. 
Every  Saturday  the  Gospel  for  the  next  Sunday  is 
recited. 

The  first  division  comprehends  children  of  from  six  to 
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eight  years  old,  and  their  education  consists  of  religious 
lessons,  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of  arith- 
metic. 

The  second  division  comprehends  children  of  from 
eight  to  ten  years  old,  and  their  education  consists  of  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  continuation  of  their 
former  exercises  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
instruction  in  the  French  grammar. 

The  third  division  comprehends  children  from  ten 
years  old  and  upwards,  and  their  education  comprises 
the  study  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  a  continuation  of 
their  former  exercises  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  French  grammar,  and  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
geography  and  history,  particularly  of  the  geography  and 
history  of  France,  and  in  music  and  linear  drawing. 

No  books  are  allowed  to  be  used  in  these  schools  but 
such  as  are  authorized  by  Government,  but  the  masters 
are  permitted  to  follow  the  method  of  instruction  which 
they  themselves  think  preferable. 

Every  master  of  a  primary  school  is  required  to  fur- 
nish the  local  committee  with  an  account  of  the  state 
and  progress  of  instruction  in  his  school  during  the  past 
month.  Each  school  is  subjected  to  an  examination 
twice  a  year,  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  local 
committee  and  of  one  member  of  the  committee  of  the 
arrondissement,  and  at  the  end  of  these  examinations  a 
list  is  made  out  of  the  names  of  all  the  pupils  in  order 
of  merit,  and  is  fixed  upon  the  walls  of  the  school,  where 
it  remains  until  the  next  examination.  This  stimulates 
the  efforts  of  both  masters  and  pupils,  as  they  feel  that 
the  eyes  of  their  district  are  upon  them  watching  their 
progress. — Art.  25. 
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There  are  two  local  committees,  one  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment  and  one  of  the  commune. 

The  committee  of  the  arrondissement  is  specially 
charged  with  the  general  surveillance  and  encourage- 
ment of  primary  education  throughout  the  arrondisse- 
ment. It  consists  of  the  mayor  of  the  chief  town  in  the 
arrondissement,  of  the  juge  de  paix,  the  cure,  a  minister 
from  each  of  the  recognised  sects  of  the  arondissement, 
a  professor,  a  primary  schoolmaster,  three  members  of 
the  council  of  the  arondissement,  and  the  members  of 
the  council  general  of  the  department  who  live  within 
the  arrondissement. 

The  committee  of  the  commune  consists  of  the  mayor 
of  the  commune,  the  president,  the  cure  or  pastor,  and 
one  of  the  most  influential  inhabitants  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment. 

These  committees  meet  at  least  once  a  month.  The 
communal  or  local  committee  inspects  the  condition  and 
progress  of  the  schools  in  the  commune,  and  it  reports 
to  the  committee  of  arrondissement.  This  latter  com- 
mittee has  the  right  of  examining  all  the  schools  of  the 
arrondissement.  Some  one  of  its  members  is  gene- 
rally present  at  each  local  examination,  and  it  reports  to 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  on  the  state  and 
progress  of  the  education  of  the^  arrondissement. 

But  besides  this  local  inspection,  which  serves  so  well 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  the  efforts  of  the  masters  in 
the  different  communes,  and  to  inform  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  true  wants  of  the  different 
localities,  there  is  another  great  system  of  general  in- 
spection directed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
which  deserves  particular  attention.  By  an  ordinance 
of  February     1835,  it  was  decreed,  that  an  inspector 
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should  be  appointed  for  every  department  in  France, 
and  that  the  principal  inspector  should  be  assisted  by 
one  or  two  sub-inspectors,  as  the  urgency  of  the  case 
might  require.  These  inspectors  are  indemnified  for 
their  travelling  expenses  out  of  an  annual  sum  granted 
by  the  state  for  that  purpose,  the  residue  of  which,  when 
it  is  not  entirely  expended,  is  distributed  among  those 
inspectors  who  have  laboured  most  assiduously  in  the 
service  of  the  state. 

The  duties  of  the  inspectors  are  to  examine  the  pri- 
mary schools  of  their  several  departments,  and  to  report 
to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction : 

1 .  Upon  the  state  of  the  school-house  and  classes. 

2.  Upon  the  moral  character  of  the  school. 

3.  Upon  the  instruction  given  and  the  methods  fol- 
lowed by  the  schoolmaster. 

The  inspectors  are  required  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  Normal  schools  in  their  several 
departments,  and  to  visit  them  frequently.  They  are 
required  also  to  correspond  with  the  local  authorities, 
and  to  inform  them  of  any  defect  in  the  management, 
&c,  of  the  schools  which  they  consider  require  imme- 
diate remedy,  and  once  in  every  year  they  are  required  to 
present  a  report  to  the  prefets  of  their  several  depart- 
ments, on  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in 
the  schools  of  the  departments. 

It  remains  now  to  explain  how  the  expenses  of  educa- 
tion in  the  different  departments  and  communes  are  de- 
frayed. 

When  a  department  is  not  able  to  support  the  ex- 
pense of  a  Normal  school,  the  prefet  concerts  with  the 
prefets  of  the   neighbouring  departments  for  the   esta- 
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blishment  of  one  joint  Normal  school  for  several  depart- 
ments, the  expenses  of  which  are  borne  by  them  pro- 
portionally to  their  population.  It  is  not  left  to  the 
departments  to  define  what  number  of  masters  is  ne- 
cessary in  such  a  school,  or  what  salaries  should  be 
given  to  them.  These  are  matters  regulated  by  the 
state ;  for  it  is  felt,  that  unless  good  and  sufficient 
salaries  are  provided  for  the  masters,  the  standard  of 
attainment  amongst  them  would  soon  be  lessened,  and 
that  the  departments  are  too  immediately  interested  in 
the  reduction  of  these  heavy  but  necessary  expenses, 
and  often  too  little  interested  in  a  matter  of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  state,  as  the  education  of  its  citizens. 
They  have  therefore  wisely  concluded  that  the  state 
alone  can  be  entrusted  with  these  important  regulations. 

The  pay  of  the  director  is  generally  borne  partly  by 
the  state  and  partly  by  the  department;  the  payment  of 
the  assistant  masters  entirely  by  the  department. 

The  number  of  young  men  in  the  Normal  schools  of 
France,  in  1843,  was  3,012.     These  pupil-teachers  are 
divided  thus : — 
Number  of  pupil-teachers  supported  by  exhibitions 

founded  by  the  state  .....  249 
Number  of  pupil-teachers  supported  by  exhibitions 

founded  by  the  departments  ....  2,244 
Number  of  pupil-teachers  supported  by  exhibitions 

founded  by  the  communes        .  .  .86 

Number  of  pupil- teachers  who  pay  for  their   own 

education         .......     381) 

Number  who  are  admitted  for  instruction  only  free 

of  expense 44 

Total         .       3,012 
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So  that  out  of  the  whole  number  of  pupil  teachers 
who  receive  instruction  in  the  Normal  schools  only  389 
pay  for  it. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  wise  arrangement.  If 
we  only  admit  into  the  Normal  schools  those  who  will 
pay  a  certain  part  of  the  expense  of  their  education  it  is 
true  that  we  can  generally  ensure  a  more  respectable 
class  of  young  men  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
not  so  well  suited  to  the  humble  though  honourable 
drudgery  of  a  village  schoolmaster's  life,  unless  indus- 
trial training  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  school 
routine,  as  the  sons  of  the  peasants  themselves,  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  anything  towards  their  education. 

I  therefore  think  that  when  we  do  found  any  more 
Normal  schools,  it  would  be  most  advisable  for  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  the  founding  of  exhibitions  at  these 
schools  for  the  defraying  the  expense  of  the  education  of 
peasants'  sons. 

Besides  76  Normal  schools  which  are  now  established 
for  schoolmasters,  1 6  Normal  schools  have  been  opened 
for  schoolmistresses.  The  departments  contribute  an- 
nually towards  the  expense  of  these  schools  the  sum 
of  60,459  francs,  the  state  11,430  francs,  and  the  pupil 
teachers  themselves  13,558  francs. 

The  number  of  young  women  in  them,  in  1843,  was 
283,  divided  as  follows  :  — 
Number  supported  by  exhibitions  founded  by  the 

state         .  .  .  .  .  .33 

Number  supported  by  exhibitions  founded  by  the 

departments         .  .  .  .  .174 

Number  paying  for  their  own  education      .  .     28 

Number  admitted  to  the  classes  free  of  expense      .     48 

Total         .      283 
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Eight  of  these  schools  are  directed  by  members  of  re- 
ligious associations,  and  the  schoolmistresses  belonging 
to  these  religious  societies  are  found  to  be  much  more 
serviceable  than  the  lay  schoolmistresses.  In  this  re- 
spect the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a  great  advan- 
tage over  us.  Had  we  institutions  where  females  desir- 
ous of  devoting  themselves  to  a  religious  life  and  to  the 
education  of  the  poor,  could  be  educated,  we  should 
soon  have  them  filled,  and  should  thus  secure  to  the 
country  a  body  of  religious,  zealous,  and  enlightened 
teachers  of  poor  girls.  Without  institutions  of  this  kind 
we  shall  always  find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
supply  of  good  female  teachers.  For  not  only  are  the 
duties  of  a  schoolmistress  such  as  most  young  women 
fear  to  encounter  alone,  without  the  protection  and 
support  of  a  husband ;  but  even  if  we  could  find  a  sufficient 
number  of  young  women  to  supply  the  village  schools  of 
England  andWales,  the  desertions  from  their  ranks  would 
always  be  very  numerous  and  frequent,  as  marriages  would 
be  more  frequent  amongst  them  than  amongst  any  other 
set  of  women,  from  the  value  set  upon  sensible  and  well- 
educated  wives  by  the  middle  classes,  and  even  by  the 
poor  themselves. 

From  this  cause  the  annual  vacancies  in  schoolmis- 
tresses' situations  in  France  are  very  much  more  nu- 
merous in  proportion  to  the  number  of  schoolmis- 
tresses than  the  vacancies  in  the  situations  of  school- 
masters. 

In  the  institutions  directed  by  members  of  religious 
associations,  the  French  Government  most  wisely  claims 
the  right  of  directing  the  inspection  of  secular  instruc- 
tion, and   forbids   any  young   woman    engaging  in   the 
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duties  of  schoolmistress,  until  she  has  obtained  from  the 
local  committee  a  brevet  de  capacite. 

The  number  of  schoolmasters1  situations  annually 
vacant  in  France  is  1,888,  and  that  of  schoolmistresses 
787.  There  are  two  causes  for  the  number  of  the 
vacancies  in  schoolmasters'  places  being  so  numerous. 
One,  that  the  payment  of  the  masters  in  France  is  not 
good  ;  the  other,  that  industrial  training  is  not  suffi- 
ciently developed  in  most  of  the  Normal  schools.  As 
long  as  a  country  will  educate  a  set  of  intellectual  gen- 
tlemen for  the  management  of  pauper  schools,  so  long, 
despite  all  its  efforts,  it  will  find  that  the  number  of  de- 
sertions from  the  teachers'  ranks  will  be  great.  The 
first  of  these  defects  is  recognised  by  the  Government, 
and  will  soon  be  remedied  ;  the  second  will  not  long 
escape  observation  in  a  country  paying  such  attention 
to  the  question  of  primary  education. 

But  in  addition  to  the  great  number  of  institutions  in 
France  for  the  instruction  of  masters,  there  is  another 
establishment  for  the  same  purpose,  to  which  I  cannot 
advert  without  feelings  of  the  deepest  gratification.  I 
mean  the  Normal  school  and  religious  foundation  of  the 
Freres  Chretiens  at  Paris,  No  one  interested  in  the 
progress  of  true  Christianity  and  in  the  advancement  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  should  fail  to  visit  these 
holy  men,  and  to  witness  a  spectacle  which  truly  ex- 
hibits in  these  active  days  a  realization  of  the  apostolic 
times. 

The  Freres  are  a  society  of  men  devoted  entirely  and 
exclusively  to  the  education  of  the  poor.  They  take  the 
vow  of  celibacy,  renounce  all  the  pleasures  of  society 
and  relationship,  enter  into  the  brotherhood,  and  retain 
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only  two  objects  in  life — their  own  spiritual  advance- 
ment and  the  education  of  the  people.  But  before  a 
young  man  can  be  received  into  the  society,  he  is  re- 
quired to  pass  an  intermediate  period  of  education  and 
trial,  during  which  he  is  denied  all  the  ordinary  pleasures 
of  life,  is  accustomed  to  the  humblest  and  most  servile 
occupations,  and  receives  an  excellent  and  most  liberal 
education.  During  this  period,  which  lasts  three  years, 
he  is  carefully  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  in  the  sciences,  in  the  French  and 
Latin  languages,  in  history,  geography,  arithmetic, 
writing,  &c,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  required  to 
perform  the  most  humble  household  duties.  The  Freres 
and  the  young  men  who  are  passing  through  their  first 
novitiate,  manage  in  turn  all  the  household  duties,  as  the 
cooking,  the  preparation  of  the  meals,  and  all  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  domestic  servants  ;  whilst  their  simple 
and  perfectly  plain  costume,  their  separation  from  the 
world  and  from  their  friends,  who  are  only  permitted  to 
visit  them  at  long  intervals,  accustom  them  to  the 
arduous  and  self-denying  life  they  are  called  upon  after- 
wards to  lead  in  the  primary  schools. 

By  these  means  they  form  a  character  admirably 
fitted  for  the  important  office  of  a  schoolmaster. 

The  Freres  never  leave  the  walls  of  one  of  their  houses 
except  in  company.  OneFrere  is  not  permitted  to  travel 
without  being  accompanied  by  another;  and  when  a  de- 
partment or  commune  requires  their  services  in  a  pri- 
mary school,  three  are  sent  out,  one  of  whom  manages 
their  domestic  concerns,  whilst  the  other  two  conduct 
the  school  classes.     If,  however,   there   is   in  any  town 
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more  than  one  school  conducted  by  Freres,  they  all  live 
together  under  the  superintendence  of  an  elder  Frere, 
who  is  styled  director. 

If  at  the  end  of  the  first  novitiate  the  young  man  is 
still  willing  and  desirous  of  entering  the  brotherhood, 
he  is  admitted  by  gradual  advancement  and  preparation 
into  the  bosom  of  the  society.  He  is  then  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  principal  of  the  order,  who  sends  him,  in 
company  with  two  brothers,  to  some  district  which  has 
demanded  a  master  from  them. 

What  remains  of  their  salaries  after  defraying  the 
expenses  of  their  frugal  table,  is  returned  to  the  treasury 
of  the  society,  by  which  it  is  expended  in  the  printing 
of  their  school-books,  in  the  various  expenses  of  their 
central  establishment,  and  in  works  of  charity. 

Before  a  Frere  is  allowed  to  conduct  a  primary  school, 
he  is  obliged  to  obtain,  in  like  manner  as  the  other 
teachers,  a  brevet  de  capacite;  government  demanding 
in  all  cases  assurance  of  the  secular  education  of  the 
teachers,  and  of  the  character  of  the  instruction  given 
by  them  in  their  schools.  All  their  schools  are  of 
course  open  as  well  to  the  inspectors  of  government, 
who  visit,  examine,  and  report  upon  them,  as  to  their 
own,  who  strictly  examine  the  conduct  and  progress 
of  the  Freres  in  their  different  schools,  and  report  to  the 
principal. 

This  society  exists  in  various  countries,  and  the  fol- 
lowing table,  extracted  from  some  statistics  recommended 
to  my  notice  by  the  principal,  will  show  the  number  of 
schools  conducted  by  Freres  in  1844,  and  the  number 
of  children  educated  in  them  : — 
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No. 
du 

France     .     .     . 

of  Schools  con- 
cted  by  Freres. 

658     . 

No.  of  Children  in 
these  Schools. 

.     .     169,501 

Belgium    .     . 
Savoy  .... 
Piedmont      .     .     . 

.       41     . 
28     . 
30     . 

.     .         9,535 
.     .         5,110 
.     .         6,490 

Pontifical  States 

20     . 

4,199 

Canada    .     .     .     . 

6    . 

.     .          1,840 

Turkey    .     .     . 
Switzerland       .     . 

2     . 
o 

— 1        •        • 

.     .             580 
444 

Total 


787 


197,699 


The  education  given  in  their  schools  is  very  liberal 
and  the  books  used  very  good.  The  Freres  consider  that 
if  they  neglect  to  develope  the  intellect  of  their  pupils, 
they  cannot  advance  their  religious  education  satisfac' 
torily ;  they  consequently  spare  no  pains  to  attain  the 
former  development,  in  order  that  the  latter,  which  is 
the  great  end  of  their  teaching  and  of  all  instruction 
whatsoever,  may  not  be  retarded. 

I  annex  a  few  of  the  regulations  of  the  society,  refer- 
ring all  who  wish  to  know  more  of  this  interesting  asso- 
ciation to  a  work  recently  published  at  Paris,  intitled, 
"De  l'association  en  general  et  specialement  de  l'associa- 
tion  charitable  des  Freres  des  ecoles  chretiennes,"  par 
M.  Rendu:— 

1.  "  The  Institution  des  Freres  des  ecoles  chretiennes, 
is  a  society  which  professes  to  conduct  schools  gratuitously. 
The  design  of  this  institution  is  to  give  a  Christian  edu- 
cation to  children.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  Freres 
conduct  schools  where  children  may  be  placed  under  the 
management  of  masters  from  morning  until  evening,  so  that 
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the  masters  may  be  able  to  teach  them  to  live  honestly  and 
uprightly,  by  instructing  them  in  the  principles  of  our  holy 
religion,  by  teaching  them  Christian  precepts,  and  by 
giving  them  suitable  and  sufficient  instruction. 

2.  "  The  spirit  of  the  institution  is  a  spirit  of  faith 
which  ought  to  encourage  its  members  to  attribute  all  to 
God,  to  act  as  continually  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in 
perfect  conformity  to  His  orders  and  His  will.  The 
members  of  this  association  should  be  filled  with  an  ardent 
zeal  for  the  instruction  of  children,  for  their  preservation 
in  innocence  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  for  their  entire 
separation  from  sin. 

3.  "  The  institution  is  directed  by  a  superior,  who  is 
nominated  for  life.  He  has  two  assistants,  who  compose 
his  council,  and  aid  him  in  governing  the  society.  These 
assistants  live  in  the  same  house  with  him,  assist  at  his 
councils,  and  render  him  aid  whenever  necessary. 

4.  "  The  superior  is  elected  by  ballot  by  the  directors 
assembled  at  the  principal  houses  ;  the  two  assistants 
are  chosen  in  the  same  manner,  and  these  latter  hold 
office  ten  years,  and  can  then  be  re-elected. 

5.  "  The  superior  may  be  deposed,  but  only  by  a 
general  chapter,  and  for  grave  causes. 

6.  "  This  chapter  is  composed  of  thirty  of  the  oldest 
Freres,  or  directors  of  the  principal  houses,  who  assemble 
by  right  once  every  ten  years,  and  whenever  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  convoke  an  extraordinary  meeting. 

7.  "  The  private  houses  are  governed  by  Freres-direc- 
tors,  who  are  appointed  for  three  years,  unless  it  appears 
advisable  to  the  superior  and  his  assistants  to  name  a 
shorter  period,  or  to  recal  them  before  the  end  of  it. 

8.  "The  superior  names  the  visitors.     They  are  ap- 
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pointed  for  three  years,  and  make  a  round  of  visits  once 
every  year.  They  require  of  the  directors  an  account 
of  their  receipts  and  expenses,  and  as  soon  as  their  visits 
are  completed,  they  present  a  report  to  their  superior  of 
the  necessary  changes  and  corrections  to  be  made  by 
him. 

9.  "  No  Frere  can  take  priest's  orders,  or  pretend  to 
any  ecclesiastical  office,  neither  can  he  wear  a  surplice 
or  serve  in  the  churches,  except  at  daily  mass ;  but  they 
confine  themselves  to  their  vocation,  and  live  in  silence, 
in  retreat,  and  in  entire  devotion  to  their  duties. 

10.  "  They  are  bound  to  the  institution  by  three 
simple  religious  vows,  which  are  taken  at  first  for  only 
three  years,  as  well  as  by  a  vow  of  perseverance  and  a 
renouncement  of  any  recompense  for  the  instruction 
they  give.  These  vows  can  only  be  annulled  after  dis- 
pensation granted  by  the  Pope. 

11.  "They  are  not  admitted  to  take  the  vows  until 
they  have  been  at  least  two  years  in  the  institution,  and 
until  they  have  passed  one  year  in  the  novitiate  and  one 
year  in  the  school. 

12.  "  They  are  only  admitted  after  a  severe  examination, 
and  then  only  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  Freres  of 
the  house  where  they  have  passed  their  novitiate. 

13.  "  There  are  two  novitiates,  one  where  they  admit 
young  men  between  13  and  16  years  of  age,  the  other  for 
older  men.  But  all  young  men  who  are  admitted  below 
the  age  of  25  renew  their  vows  every  year  till  they  attain 
that  age. 

14.  "  They  banish  from  the  society  every  Frere  who 
conducts  himself  unbecomingly.     But  this  is  only  done 
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for  grave  offences,  and  by  a  majority  of  votes  at  a  general 
chapter. 

15.  "  The  same  regulation  is  observed  when  a  Frere 
desires  to  leave  the  society  and  to  obtain  a  dispensation 
from  his  vows. 

16.  M  The  Freres  do  not  establish  themselves  in  the 
dioceses  without  the  consent  of  the  bishops,  and  they 
acknowledge  their  authority  as  their  spiritual  govern- 
ment, and  that  of  the  magistrates  as  their  civil  govern- 
ment. 

19.  "  The  Freres  shall  instruct  their  pupils  after  the 
method  prescribed  to  them  by  the  institution. 

20.  "  They  shall  teach  their  scholars  to  read  French 
and  Latin,  and  to  write. 

21.  "  They  shall  teach  them  also  orthography  and 
arithmetic,  the  matins  and  vespers,  le  Pater,  l'Ave 
Maria,  le  Credo  et  le  Confiteor,  and  the  French  trans- 
lations of  these  prayers,  the  Commandments  of  God  and 
of  the  Church,  the  responses  of  the  holy  mass,  the 
Catechism  ;  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  and  the  maxims 
and  precepts  that  our  Lord  has  left  us  in  the  holy 
Testament. 

22.  "  They  shall  teach  the  Catechism  half  an  hour 
daily." 

They  also  teach  geography,  French,  and  universal 
history,  drawing  and  singing.  Their  school-books  are 
very  excellent,  and  the  education  given  in  their  schools 
very  liberal  and  sound.  There  is  no  attempt  to  dimi- 
nish the  quantity  or  quality  of  secular  instruction,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  every  effort  is  made  by  the  Freres,  by 
giving  a  good  instruction  to  their  children,  to  prepare 
their  minds  for  the  reception  of  religious  truths,  that 
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they  may  become  practical  and  consistent  Christians, 
instead  of  superstitious  and  inconsistent  men. 

I  visited  one  of  their  primary  schools  at  Paris,  and 
was  very  much  delighted  with  the  order,  manners,  and 
great  intelligence  of  the  children. 

27.  "  The  Freres  shall  not  receive  from  the  scholars, 
or  their  parents,  either  money  or  any  other  present,  at 
any  time. 

30.  "  They  shall  exhibit  an  equal  affection  for  all 
their  poor  scholars,  and  more  for  the  poor  than  for  the 
rich ;  because  the  object  of  the  institution  is  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor. 

31.  "  They  shall  endeavour  to  give  their  pupils,  by 
their  conduct  and  manners,  a  continual  example  of 
modesty,  and  of  all  the  other  virtues  which  they  ought 
to  be  taught,  and  which  they  ought  to  practise. 

37.  "The  Freres  shall  take  the  greatest  care  that 
they  very  rarely  punish  their  children,  as  they  ought  to 
be  persuaded  that,  by  refraining  as  much  as  possible 
from  punishment,  they  will  best  succeed  in  properly 
conducting  a  school,  and  in  establishing  order  in  it. 

38.  "  When  punishment  shall  have  become  absolutely 
necessary,  they  shall  take  the  greatest  care  to  punish 
with  the  greatest  moderation  and  presence  of  mind,  and 
never  to  do  it  under  the  influence  of  a  hasty  movement, 
or  when  they  feel  irritated. 

39.  "  They  shall  watch  over  themselves  that  they 
never  exhibit  the  least  anger  or  impatience,  either  in 
their  corrections,  or  in  any  of  their  words  or  actions  ;  as 
they  ought  to  be  convinced,  that  if  they  do  not  take 
these  precautions  the  scholars  will  not  profit  from  their 
correction,  (and  the  Freres  never  ought  to  correct  except 
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with  the  object  of  benefiting  their  children)  and  God  will 
not  give  the  correction  his  blessing. 

40.  "  They  shall  not  at  any  time  give  to  their 
scholars  any  injurious  epithet  or  insulting  name. 

41.  "  They  shall  also  take  the  greatest  care  not  to 
strike  their  scholars  with  hand,  foot,  or  stick,  nor  to 
push  them  rudely. 

42.  "  They  shall  take  great  care  not  to  pull  their 
ears,  their  hair,  or  their  noses,  nor  to  fling  anything  at 
them ;  these  kinds  of  corrections  ought  not  to  be  prac- 
tised by  the  Freres,  as  they  are  very  indecent  and  op- 
posed to  charity  and  Christian  kindness. 

43.  "  They  shall  not  correct  their  scholars  during 
prayers,  or  at  the  time  of  catechising,  except  when  they 
cannot  differ  the  correction. 

"  They  shall  not  use  corporal  punishment,  except 
when  every  other  means  of  correction  has  failed  to  pro. 
duce  the  right  effect. 

58.  "  The  Frere  director  shall  be  inspector  over  all 
the  schools  in  his  town ;  and  when  more  than  one  in- 
spector is  necessary  for  one  house  of  Freres,  the  other 
inspector  shall  report  to  the  Frere-director  twice  a- week 
on  the  conduct  of  each  Frere,  on  the  condition  of  his 
class,  and  on  the  progress  of  his  scholars. 


Signe  Jean  Baptiste  Herbet  dit  Frumence, 
vicaire  general  des  Freres  des  ecoles 
chretiennes ; 

Barthelemy  Gamier,  dit  F.  Barthelemy ; 

Jean  Baptiste  Die,  dit  F.  Emery ; 

Aflabel,  dit  F.  P.  Celestin. 
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Each  commune,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  required, 
either  alone  or  in  association  with  one  or  more  neigh- 
bouring communes,  to  establish  at  least  one  primary 
school,  to  pay  at  least  one  master,  and  to  furnish  him 
with  a  comfortable  house.  If  a  commune  cannot  either 
alone  or  by  association  with  others,  provide  sufficient 
schoolroom  for  its  population,  it  applies  for  assistance, 
first  to  the  council  of  the  department,  and  if  the  council 
is  not  able  to  render  the  required  aid,  next  to  Govern- 
ment, which  is  always  ready  to  assist  local  efforts  in  the 
development  of  national  education. 

The  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  condition 
of  primary  education  in  the  different  communes  in 
1843:— 

Number  of  arrondissements     .  .  .  363 

Number  of  communes  .  .  .        37,038 

Population     ....  34,230,178 

Number  of  communes  provided  with  a  primary 

school       .....       34,578 

Population  of  the  communes  provided  with 

primary  schools  .  .  33,080,002 

Number  of  communes  not  yet  provided  with  a 

primary  school      ....  2,460 

Population  of  the  communes  not  yet  provided 

with  primary  schools        .  .  .1,150,176 

Number  of  communes  who  require  several 

primary  schools,  and  who  possess  only  one  23 

Number  of  communes  who  are  required  by  law 

to  support  one  superior  primary  school       .  290 

Number  of  communes  who  ought  to  support 
superior  primary  schools,  and  who  do  sup- 
port them  .  .  .  222 
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Population  of  these  communes  .  4,177,047 

Number  of  communes  who  ought  to  support 
several  superior  primary  schools,  and  who 
support  only  one    ....  23 

Number  of  communes  who  are  not  required  by 
law  to  support  a  superior  primary  school, 
and  who  do  support  one     .  .  .  103 

Total  number  of  primary  schools,  elementary 
and  superior,  for  boys  and  girls,  established 
in  France  in  1843  .  .  .       59,838 

Total  number  of  primary  schools  in  the  86 
departments  of  France,  visited  in  1843  by 
the  87  inspectors  and  113  sub-inspectors         50,936 

In  addition  to  these  schools  for  the  youth  there  ought 
to  be  added  6,434  classes  for  the  labourers,  which  are 
conducted  by  the  primary  school  teachers  in  the  even- 
ings, after  the  day's  work,  or  on  the  Sunday,  and  in 
which  95,064  adult  labourers  received  instruction  in 
1843;  and  also  a  great  number  of  infant  schools  which 
have  been  recently  opened  in  the  departments,  and 
which  are  receiving  great  encouragement  and  attention 
from  the  Government. 

Before  I  close  this  imperfect  account  of  the  great  and 
admirable  system  of  primary  education  in  France,  I 
ought  to  mention  two  other  very  wise  and  beneficent  re- 
gulations. One  is  the  formation  of  funds  in  each  depart- 
ment for  the  relief  of  old  and  superannuated  masters, 
and  of  the  widows  and  children  of  masters  who  die  in 
the  exercise  of  their  important  functions.  In  each  de- 
partment each  master  is  required  to  subscribe  to  it 
yearly  one-twentieth  part  of  the  salary  he  receives  from 
his  commune,   and  the   sum  total  which  he  subscribes, 
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together  with  the  interest  upon  it,  is  returned  to  him 
when  he  retires,  or  to  his  widow  and  children  if  he 
dies. 

The  other  regulation  to  which  I  referred  is  the  award- 
ing of  silver  and  bronze  medals  by  Government  to  those 
masters  who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  management 
of  their  schools.  This  encourages  and  stimulates  them 
to  continued  efforts  by  offering  honourable  marks  of  the 
approbation  of  their  country  to  those  who  distinguish 
themselves,  and  by  reminding  them  that  the  whole  nation 
is  interested  in  their  success.  The  situation  of  the 
masters  in  France  is  honourable,  though  not  sufficiently 
lucrative,  but  as  Government  has  called  attention  to  this 
latter  defect,  it  will  no  doubt  soon  be  remedied,  and  then 
France  will  possess  a  great  army  of  well-trained,  well- 
educated,  and  highly  moral  instructors,  all  occupying 
honourable  posts ;  all  proud  of  their  profession,  and  all 
deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  important  work 
entrusted  to  them. 

I  have  added,  in  the  form  of  Appendices,  to  this  Re- 
port, three  very  important  papers  on  French  education, 
to  which  I  invite  attention.  The  first  is  a  circular  letter 
addressed  by  M.  Guizot,  when  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, to  the  teachers  of  France  ;  the  second  is  the 
law  which  was  passed  by  the  Chambers  in  1833,  on  the 
subject  of  primary  education ;  and  the  third  is  an  expose 
of  the  motives  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  law  of 
1833  by  M.  Guizot.  They  were  put  into  my  hands  by 
M.  Salvandy,  the  present  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
in  France,  who  recommended  them  to  my  notice  as  well 
worthy  perusal. 

The  statistics  of  this  great    and    perfect  system  of 
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French  education  offer  a  strange  contrast  to  our  own 
miserable  and  inefficient  efforts. 

At  the  present  moment  France  has  76  Normal  schools 
for  the  education  of  schoolmasters,  and  16  for  the  edu- 
cation of  schoolmistresses,  making  in  all  92  Normal 
schools  ;  whilst  in  England  there  exist  only  five  Normal 
schools  for  masters.  To  52  of  the  French  schools  land 
is  adjoined  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  agriculture  or 
horticulture.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  two  years 
in  49  of  these  schools,  and  three  years  in  the  rest;  whilst 
several  of  our  schools  turn  out  masters  after  one  year's 
instruction  !  !  Of  the  76  schools  for  masters,  62  are 
large  and  excellent  schools;  the  remaining  14  are  but 
indifferent. 

The  force  of  inspectors  consists  of  87  chief  inspectors, 
and  114  sub-inspectors;  and  I  find  that  in  the  year  1843 
these  gentlemen  visited  30,001  communes,  and  inspected 
50,986  schools ;  whilst  our  mighty  force  of  inspectors  for 
England  and  Wales  amounts  to  seven,  who  have  the 
power  of  visiting  a  number  of  schools  amounting  to  not 
quite  2,000,  and  this  in  a  country  possessing  the  greatest 
manufacturing  system  in  the  world  J  ! 

I  have  added  some  very  interesting  tables  of  statistics 
collected  from  the  last  reports  published  by  the  French 
Government.  They  will  exhibit,  in  a  tabular  form,  the 
state  of  education  in  France  in  the  year  1843 : — 
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TABLE  I. 

Table  showing  the  numbers  of  Primary  Schools  belonging  to  the 
Different  Sects  recognised  by  the  State. 


Primary    schools 
specially  set  apart 
for     the     Roman 
Catholics   .     .     . 


Primary    schools 
specially  set  apart 
for     the   Protest- 
ants     .... 


Primary    schools 
specially  set  apart 
for  the  Jews  .     . 


Mixed       schools 
open  for  all  three 
sects     .     .     .     . 


[Public  schools 
Private  schools 

Public  schools 
.Private  schools 

(Public  schools 
Private  schools 

I  Public  schools 
Private  schools 


/Boys  33,207 

\  Girls  7,660 

/  Boys  7,098 

I  Girls  8,847 


J  Boys 
\  Girls 

J  Boys 

[Girls 


/  Boys 
\  Girls 

{Boys 
Girls 


{Boys 
Girls 

{Boys 
Girls 


702 
59 

163 
156 


33 
4 

74 
4 


948 
107 

326 
450 


}40, 
}l5, 

} 
i 


867 
945 

761 
39 

37 


} 


1,055 
776 


56,812 


1,080 


r    ii5 


1,831 


Total  number  of  primary  schools  in)  cn  000 
France  in  1843       .'.     .     .     . j  59'838 
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TABLE  III. 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Children  who  frequented  the  Primary  Schools  of  France  in  1843. 

Number  of  Scholars  at  the 

Public  Elementary  Primary 

Schools  for  Boys. 

Number  of  Scholars  at  the 

Public  Superior  Primary 

Schools  for  Boys. 

Number  of  Scholars  at  the 
Public  Schools  for  Girls. 

Number  of  Scholars  at  the 

Private  Elementary  Primary 

Schools  for  Boys. 

Number  of  Scholars  at  the 

Private  Superior  Primary 

Schools  for  Boys. 

Number  of  Scholars  at  the 

Private  Primary  Schools  for 

Girls. 

Total  Number  of  Scholars  at 
all  the  Primary  Schools. 

Total  Number  of 

Children  attending 

the  Primary 

Schools  in  1843. 

Directed  by 
Lay  School- 
masters. 

Directed  by 
Schoolmasters, 
Members  of 
Religious 
Societies. 

Directed  by 
Lay  School- 
masters. 

Directed  by 
Schoolmasters 
Members  of 
Religious 
Societies. 

Directed  by 
Lay  School- 
mistresses. 

Directed  by 

schoolmistresses 

Members  of 

Religious 

Societies. 

Directed  by 
Lay  School- 
masters. 

Directed  by 
Schoolmasters 
Members  of 
Religious 
Societies. 

Directed  by 
Lay  School- 
masters. 

Directed  by 
Schoolmasters, 

Members  of 
Religious 
Societies. 

Directed  by 
Lay  School- 
mistresses. 

Directed  by 
schoolmistresses 

Members  of 
Religious 
Societies. 

Directed  by 
Lay  School- 
masters or 
schoolmistresses 

Directed  by 
Schoolmasters 

or 

schoolmistresses 

Members  of 

Religious 

Societies. 

1,699,586 

157,431 

15,092 

356 

230,213 

304,747 

230,383 

42,552 

3,469 

803 

278,637 

201,028 

2,457,380 

706,917 

3,164,297 

Total  Number  of  Children  admitted  gratuitously  into  the 

Communal  Schools  in  1 843 
Total  Number  of  Children  who  paid  something  monthly 

for  their  Education  in  1 843 

763,820 
2,400,477 

To  face  page  76. 


TABLE     IV. 

SHOWING  THE  NUMBERS  AND  CONDITION  OF  THE  CLASSES  FOR  ADULTS,   FOR  YOUNG  GIRLS,  AND 
FOR  YOUNG  APPRENTICES  IN  FRANCE,  IN  1843. 


Number  of 

Classes    for 

Adults. 

Number  of 

Classes  for 

Young  Girls. 

Number  of 
Classes  for 
Apprentices. 

Number  of  Infant 
Schools. 

Number  of  Scholars. 

Public. 

Private. 

In  the  Classes  for 
Adults. 

In  the  Classes  for 
Young  Girls. 

In  the  Schools  for 
Apprentices. 

In  the  Infant 
Schools. 

6,434 

160 

36 

685 

804 

95,064 

5,908 

1,268 

96,192 

1,489 

108,432 

Number  of 
Communes  in 
which  there  are 

Adult  Classes. 

Number  of 

Adult    Classes 

for 

Number  of  Persons 
who  frequent  them. 

Number  of  Classes  directed  by 

Number  of  Adult  Classes  in  which  are  taught 

Resources  of  these  Classes. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Schoolmasters 

belonging  to  a 

Religious  Society. 

Schoolmistresses 

belonging  to  a 

Religious  Society. 

Moral  and 
Religious 
Instruction. 

Reading. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

System  of 
Weights 

and 
Measures. 

Linear 
Drawing. 

Vocal 
Music. 

Sums  furnished  by 

The 
Communes. 

The 
Departments. 

The  State. 

6,043 

6,266 

168 

90,451 

4,613 

125 

51 

3,331 

5,035 

4,483 

4,456 

3,857 

271 

107 

Francs. 
136,836 

Francs. 
38,350 

Francs. 
26,700 

193,836  francs. 

To  face  page  76. 


TABLE     V. 

SHOWING  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  FRENCH  NORMAL  AND  MODEL  SCHOOLS,  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  SCHOOLMASTERS  FOR  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Number  to 

mined  lor 
:  purpose 

of  teaching 

the  culti 
of  trees 


The  course  of  Education  pursued  in  the  Normal  School,  and  the  Number  of  Hours  devoted  weekly  to  the  dill'crcut  branches  of  Education. 


Professors 
Schools. 


Use  of  the  Globes. 


Elements  of  Phy- 
sics and  Natural 


Linear  Drawing. 


Culture  of  Trees. 
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*  Of  these,  three  are  Model  Schools  specially  destined  for  the  education  of  Protestant  schoolmasters. 
t  Thisnumber  does  not  include  the  directors  of  each  school,  so  that  the  total  number  of  |uolessurs  and  directors  i 


the  .Normal  and  Model  School,  01  I  fauee  for  the  education  of  sola 


TABLE      VI. 
REPRESENTING     THE     STATE     OF     SECONDARY     EDUCATION     IN     FRANCE     IN     1843. 


(  Bourlies.du.Rhone 

HasM-s-Alpos 

1 5II°inee*L,,ire 

1    J  i..i..'..-:ae 

j  Nievre 

f  Lot  

1   Lot-el-Garonne 

|    1'iiwL'  Dome 

1  can"i:::::::::::::: 

Ma  ;[, ■Loire 

IIi.mc,M:inio 

■    S,i,<n,'-el-Loire 

Nord 

I    l'avdcCalais 

llaut.wVlpes 

1   Haute-Vienoe 

1  toire'.'::::::::::::;; 

i\r<  m  o.-Orientalos.  .. 

Mi-arlhi' 

iileuse \ 

Indre-ot-Loire 

Loir-el-Clier 

Eure-et-I.oir 

Sem..- it-Marne 

U-oiine.0.'!6::::::':: 

H.i>s( ^-Pyrenees  .  . 
Homes-Pyrenees..!"..' 

(.'harente-loferieure  ... 

Oioix-Scvres 

Vendeo  

1  Vienne  

ui.,...t\M:,.„.. ;; 

Cole-ilu-Nord 

Kinistore 

.Mori, n 

Loo,    lufi  rieure 

Etire 

Seim-Inlrrieun. 

— .... 

Haul.-Garonne 

Tan,"!.'.'.'.'"".'.'."" 
Tarn-et-Caroono 

Total 

I! 


II 


*  § 

°     3 


4711,.-.  15 

2?.i.'.iyr 

3111,734 
■347,0'J- 
5lii!,(i34 

367, no.; 
490,263 

5115,316 
'273,l,j:, 

■j;..",,(i7ii 

490,198 

597.354 
-112,1172 

317',  173 


Soo.n;  0 
2711,  029 
292.848 


575,033 
3 1. 7.313 
173.392 


3lii,,5i.0 
219,402 
2.111,1  till 


3,10,1,32 
,191.1,113 
555,200 


t,,t;,l     XinnWi 


H  1.661, 
31,673 
23,173 
16,229 
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I  add  this  table,  taken  fron 
Reports  of  Government  for  18< 

show,  th:il  it  is  not  only  by  primary 
France   is  labouring 


her  great  and  perfect  system  of 


created  a  system  of  superior  ins 
tion  for  her  middle  and  higher  ell 
of  the  details  of  which  the  pr 
table  will  convey  some  distantconcep- 
tion.  If  to  the  69,841  pupils  in  the 
secondary  schools  in  1843,  be  added 
20,000  pupils  in  the  eccli'Sta^tical 
schools,  and  3,164,297  pupils  in  the 
primary  schools,  and  108,432 
and  infants  who  were  attending  in 
1843  the  adult  classes  and  i 
schools,  we  shall  find  that  3,362,070 
persons,  or  about  1  person  in  every 
10  of  the  whole  population  of  France 
1843. 
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In  PRUSSIA  *  the  education  of  the  people  is  still 
further  advanced  than  in  France.  I  find  from  statistics 
given  by  M.  Cousin,  that  in  1831, — 

The  number  of  children  in  Prussia  below  the 

age  of  14  years  was  .  .         4,767,072 

Of  which  the  number  of  those  between  seven 

and  14  years  of  age  was        .  .         2,043,030 

Of  which  the  number  attending  the  schools 

was  ....         2,021,421 

So  that  according  to  these  statistics  there  were  only 
11,609  children  in  the  country  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  14  who  were  not  attending  school;  and  if  from  this 
number  we  deduct  those  who  were   detained  at  home 


#  I  have  not  yet  personally  investigated  the  state 
of  education  in  the  remaining  countries  of  which  I 
shall  now  speak,  so  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do 
more  than  present  a  short  analysis  of  the  reports 
of  M.  Cousin  and  other  travellers  upon  them.  The 
duties  of  my  office  will  oblige  me  to  visit  Prussia 
and  the  German  States  during  the  present  year,  and 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Austria  in  the  year  following ; 
and  I  shall  then  attempt  to  correct  my  report  upon 
these  countries  and  to  add  whatever  later  statistics  I 
may  obtain  upon  the  subject. 
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through  sickness  or  accidents,  we  shall  arrive  at  this 
most  satisfactory  result,  that  in  1831  every  Prussian 
child,  under  the  age  of  14  years,  and  able  to  attend 
school,  was  in  fact  then  receiving  his  education  in  one 
or  other  of  the  primary  schools  of  that  country.  This  is 
truly  a  "  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished."  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  examine  by  what  means  the  Prussian 
Government  has  attained  this  great  result. 

In  Prussia,  as  in  France  and  the  Swiss  cantons,  the 
department  of  Public  Instruction  is  thought  sufficiently 
important  to  be  presided  over  by  a  special  minister, 
who  has  the  central  direction  of  this  great  system,  which, 
composed  as  it  is,  of  local  asssociations,  and  grounded 
on  local  efforts,  spreads  its  ramifications  through  all  the 
least,  poorest,  and  most  distant  districts  of  the  kingdom. 

In  order  to  understand  the  educational  machinery  of 
Prussia,  it  is  necessary  for  me  first  to  explain  its  territo- 
rial division. 

Prussia  is  divided  into  ten  provinces,  viz., — 
East  Prussia, 
West  Prussia, 
Posen, 
Pomerania, 
Brandenburg, 
Silesia, 

Prussian  Saxony, 
Westphalia, 
Kleveberg,  and 
Lower  Rhine. 
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Each  of  these  provinces  is  subdivided  into  departments, 
each  of  the  departments  into  cantons,  and  each  of  the 
cantons  into  communes,  Each  department  in  Prussia, 
as  in  France,  has  a  council,  presided  over  by  a  prefect, 
which  direct  many  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  depart- 
ment. In  the  country  communes,  where  there  are  seve- 
ral schools  and  institutions  of  primary  instruction,  the 
magistrates  form  above  the  particular  committees  of 
each  school,  a  higher  committee,  which  has  the  surveil- 
lance of  all  the  communal  schools.  Every  commune  is 
obliged  by  law  to  support  at  least  one  primary  school, 
and  the  priest  or  clergyman  of  the  commune  is  ex-officio 
inspector  of  this  school,  and  is  member  of  a  communal 
committee  of  administration,  which  is  composed  of  some 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  commune. 

Thus  Prussia,  as  well  as  France  and  Switzerland,  re- 
cognises the  importance  of  a  local  inspection.  By  means 
of  such  inspection  great  benefits  are  secured  to  the 
country.  The  local  committees  understand  the  local 
wants  generally  much  better  than  a  government  inspec- 
tor, although  the  latter  officer  can  never  be  dispensed 
with,  and  they  can  call  the  attention  of  the  inspector  to 
many  of  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  locality,  which  he  would 
otherwise  overlook,  and  more  important  than  all,  they 
serve  as  a  continual  guard  over,  and  encouragement  and 
protection  to,  the  schoolmasters  of  the  locality. 

Besides  this  communal  inspection,  there  is  another 
inspector,  who  resides  at  the  chief  town  of  the  canton, 
who  inspects  all  the  schools  of  the  canton,  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  communal  committees  and  inspectors. 
This  cantonal  inspector  also  is  generally  an  ecclesiastic. 

The  education  of  the  department  is  presided  over  by 


a  special  councillor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  is  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
council  which  directs  the  internal  affairs  of  the  depart- 
ment. This  officer  also  inspects  the  schools  of  the  de- 
partment, directs  and  encourages  the  efforts  of  the  local 
inspectors,  and  of  the  schoolmasters,  receives  reports  of 
the  progress  of  education  from  the  local  inspectors,  and 
reports  to  the  provincial  consistories  and  to  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction. 

In  Prussia,  therefore,  as  in  France  and  Switzerland, 
the  system  is  one  of  centralization,  aided  by  local  efforts. 
And  this,  I  imagine,  is  the  true  idea  of  a  great  educa- 
cational  system.  The  schoolmasters  ought  to  be  in  direct 
communication  with  the  central  power,  supported  and 
encouraged  in  their  efforts  by  their  country  itself,  and 
should  feel  themselves  recognized,  honored,  and  main- 
tained by  the  nation  to  which  they  have  devoted  their 
lives  and  their  energies.  This  is  the  only  satisfactory 
position  for  a  schoolmaster.  To  leave  him,  as  we  do  in 
England,  to  depend  for  his  livelihood  on  the  caprice  of  an 
individual  or  individuals,  is  to  render  his  situation  one  of 
the  most  humiliating  and  dependent  kind,  and  to  inflict  a 
serious  injury  on  a  character  we  are  deeply  interested  in 
exalting  and  developing.  What,  if  we  were  to  leave  the  pay 
of  our  officers  and  soldiers  dependent  on  the  enlightened 
views  of  this  or  that  gentleman  or  society  of  gentlemen 
who  happened  to  understand  the  necessity  of  supporting 
a  standing  army  in  the  empire  ?  Would  the  profession  of 
arms  be  as  honorable  as  it  now  is  ?  Would  it  not,  on 
the  contrary,  become  what  that  of  the  schoolmasters  has 
long  been,  one  of  reproach  and  contempt? 

Any  profession,  no  matter  how  honorable  it  be,  which 
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is  left  to  the  charity  of  individuals  for  its  support,  is 
sure  to  become,  in  the  end,  one  of  reproach  among  the 
majority  of  the  people  ;  and  not  without  reason.  For  a 
man  who  depends  on  the  uncertain  caprice  of  an  indivi- 
dual or  individuals  for  his  support,  and  not  on  his  own 
moral  worth  alone,  cannot,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  act 
such  an  independent  and  honest  part  as  he  who  is  an- 
swerable, not  to  one  or  two  individuals  in  immediate 
contact  with  himself  and  liable  sometimes  to  be  offended 
by  his  very  honesty,  but  to  the  general  feeling  of 
the  whole  community,  which  judges  his  conduct  un- 
biassed by  personal  feelings  and  momentary  irritations. 
This  latter  man  may  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience,  boldly  and  honestly,  without  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences, whilst  the  former  must  always  be  in  some 
degree  biassed  by  his  feeling  of  dependence  and  his  fear 
of  displeasing. 

So  it  is  with  the  schoolmasters  of  this  country.  Even 
where  they  are  well  paid,  which  is,  alas !  in  a  very  small 
number  of  cases,  they  are  in  a  position  of  humiliating 
and  enervating  dependence,  —  a  position  w  hich  can 
never  be  improved  until  Government  recognises  them  as 
the  country's  servants,  in  the  same  manner  as  France, 
Switzerland,  Prussia,  the  German  States,  Austria  and 
Holland  have  already  done. 

But  to  return  to  Prussian  education.  Having  given  an 
outline  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  central  government 
directs  the  local  education,  I  shall  proceed  to  discuss  the 
regulations  on  education  now  in  force  in  that  country. 

Since  the  days  of  Frederick  the  Great  education  has 
been  compulsory  in  Prussia,  and  the  law  of  1819,  which 
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is  the  base  of  the  present  educational  regulation  in  that 
country,  ordains — 

"That  all  parents  or  guardians  shall  send  their 
children  or  wards  to  school  or  provide  a  good  education 
for  them  in  some  other  manner." 

From  the  law  of  1819,  as  translated  by  M.  Cousin,  I 
shall  now  select  some  of  the  most  important  provisions. 

"All  parents  and  all  those  who  have  the  management  of 
or  direction  of  children  (and  under  this  head  are  compre- 
hended masters  of  apprentices  who  are  of  a  proper  age  to 
attend  school)  shall  be  required  to  give  them  a  suitable 
education  from  their  seventh  to  their  fourteenth  year. 
The  schoolmaster  shall  judge  if  the  child  is  fit  to  attend 
school  before  he  attains  the  age  of  seven  years,  and  if  he 
deems  him  sufficiently  precocious,  the  communal  com- 
mittee may  grant  him  permission  to  enter.  If  a  child 
shall  have  passed  through  the  necessary  course  of  in- 
struction before  he  attains  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  still 
he  may  not  be  taken  from  the  school  except  by  permis- 
sion of  the  committee,  nor  until  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee charged  with  the  inspection  of  the  school  shall 
have  proved  the  child's  proficiency  by  an  examination. 
It  is  advisable  that  the  child,  after  having  left  school  and 
having  been  confirmed  and  admitted  to  the  communion, 
should  attend,  for  one  year,  the  catechism  class  in  the 
church  on  the  Sundays. 

"  The  parents,  or  guardians,  or  masters,  who  do  not 
send  their  children  to  a  public  school,  must  indicate  to 
the  municipal  authorities,  or  to  the  committees  of  inspec- 
tion, whenever  required,  how  they  provide  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  The  committee  and  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  shall  make  an  inquiry  every  year  re- 
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specting  those  families  of  the  district  who  are  known 
not  to  have  provided  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
They  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  children  of  their  re- 
spective districts  who  are  old  enough  to  attend  school. 
The  registers  of  baptisms,  and  the  civil  registers,  shall 
be  open  to  them  at  the  commencement  of  each  year,  and 
the  police  have  orders  to  assist  them  in  their  search. 

"  The  parents  and  schoolmasters  are  required  to  see 
that  the  children  attend  the  schools  regularly.  The 
schoolmaster  shall  keep  lists  of  attendance,  which  shall 
be  submitted  once  a  fortnight  to  the  inspection  of  the 
local  committees. 

"  To  render  the  former  regulation  more  easy  of  ob- 
servance, and  not  to  deprive  the  parents  entirely  of  the 
assistance  of  their  children  in  their  labours,  the  school- 
hours  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  leave  the  children 
several  hours  daily  for  their  domestic  duties. 

"  Those  parents  who  are  very  poor,  shall  be  assisted 
in  sending  their  children  to  school,  and  shall  be  furnished 
with  all  that  is  necessary  for  their  instruction,  and  with 
the  clothes,  of  which  they  may  stand  in  need. 

"  If  the  parents  or  masters  shall  neglect  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  the  clergy  shall  admonish  them  ;  and 
if  this  does  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  the  local  com- 
mittee shall  summon  them  to  appear  before  it,  and  shall 
reprimand  them. 

"  The  only  excuses  for  absence  that  shall  be  available 
except  the  proof  that  the  children's  education  is  other- 
wise provided  for,  are  certificates  of  illness  delivered  by 
the  physician  or  the  pastor,  the  absence  of  the  parents 
or  of  the  masters,  which  would  have  occasioned  at  the 
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same  time  that  of  the  children;  or  the  want  of  decent 
clothes  where  none  have  been  furnished. 

<{  If  the  remonstrances  are  not  sufficient,  rigorous 
measures  shall  be  adopted  against  the  parents,  guard- 
ians, or  masters.  The  punishment  to  which  they  shall 
become  liable  shall  be  gradually  increased  in  severity, 
but  may  not  surpass  in  rigour  the  punishments  awarded 
by  the  police  tribunals. 

"  The  parents  who  shall  have  incurred  these  penalties, 
may,  on  the  demand  of  the  committee,  be  deprived  of 
any  participation  in  the  public  provision  for  the  poor. 

"  Nevertheless  that  relief  which  was  granted  for  the 
sake  of  promoting  the  education  of  the  children,  shall 
not  be  taken  from  the  children,  but  shall  cease  to  pass 
through  the  parents'  hands." 

Having  obliged  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school,  the  law  proceeds  to  define  the  duty  of  the 
different  communes  to  provide  sufficient  school-room 
for  them. 

"  Every  commune,  however  small,  is  required  to  have 
one  elementary  primary  school,  complete  or  incomplete, 
i.  e.  where  all  the  branches  of  instruction  required  by 
law,  or  where  the  most  indispensable  of  them  are  at- 
tended to. 

"  Every  town  is  required  to  support  at  least  one 
superior  primary  school,  (ecole  bourgeoise,)  or  several 
of  these  schools,  according  to  the  numbers  of  its  popu- 
lation;' 

The  difference  between  the  elementary  and  superior 
primary  schools  will  be  explained  hereafter.  Those 
towns,  the  number  of  whose  population  is  less  than 
1500,  are  excepted  from  the  above  regulation  respecting 
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the  superior  primary  schools,  but  are  required  to 
provide  sufficient  room  in  primary  schools  for  their 
children. 

M  In  every  town  where  several  elementary  schools 
shall  be  required,  they  shall  be  situated  in  the  different 
quarters  of  the  town ;  but  the  inhabitants  shall  have  the 
liberty  of  choosing  the  school  to  which  they  will  send 
their  children. 

"  In  order  that  the  rural  districts  may  be  always 
supplied  with  village  schools,  the  inhabitants  of  every 
rural  commune  shall  form,  under  the  direction  of  the 
public  authorities,  a  rural  school  society,  (Landschulve- 
rein.)  All  the  holders  of  lands  living  within  the  com- 
mune, whether  they  have  children  of  their  own  or  not, 
and  all  the  heads  of  families  living  within  the  commune, 
even  if  they  are  not  holders  of  land,  shall  be  members  of 
this  society. 

"  Each  village  is  required  by  law  to  support  a  pri- 
mary school,  but  several  villages  may  unite  in  the 
support  of  one  school,  under  the  following  conditions  : 

1.  "  If  a  commune  is  not  able  alone  to  bear  the 
expense  of  a  primary  school. 

2.  "  On  condition  that  the  villages  are  not  separated 
from  the  school  more  than  two  miles  and  a  half  in  plain 
country,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  in  mountainous  country. 

3.  M  On  condition  that  the  villages  are  not  separated 
from  the  school  by  rivers  which,  during  certain  periods 
of  the  year,  are  impassable,  or  which  can  only  be  passed 
with  great  difficulty. 

4.  "  On  condition  that  the  numbers  of  children  in  the 
common  school  do  not  exceed  one  hundred. 

"  The  difference  of  religion  alone  cannot  be  admitted 
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as  a  sufficient  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a  rural  school 
society;  but  in  the  formation  of  such  a  society,  regard 
shall  always  be  had  to  the  numerical  proportions 
of  the  different  sects."  (Catholic  and  Protestant.) 
"  Whenever  it  is  possible,  in  addition  to  the  principal 
master  professing  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the 
society,  there  shall  be  joined  a  second  master  professing 
the  religion  of  the  minority." 

The  Jews  are  not  recognised  in  Prussia,  as  in  France, 
but  they  may  send  their  children  to  the  schools,  al- 
though they  cannot  be  members  of  the  society  which 
directs  them. 

It  is  provided  moreover  by  law,  that  in  those  cases 
where  the  law  requires  common  schools  for  different 
sects,  every  care  shall  be  taken  that  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  both  Catholics  and  Protestants 
shall  be  most  carefully  provided  for. 

If  the  society  cannot  be  formed  owing  to  religious 
differences,  the  superior  authorities  are  authorized  by 
law  to  interfere,  and  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
commune. 

The  law  then  goes  on  to  determine  what  ought  to  be 
provided,  in  order  to  assure  the  efficiency  of  the  com- 
munal schools. 

1.  "A  suitable  revenue  for  the  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses,  and  a  livelihood  when  they  become  too 
old  or  too  feeble  to  continue  their  exertions." 

The  law  then  defines  the  minimum  of  the  school- 
masters' salaries,  and  urges  the  committees  and  school- 
societies  to  make  the  salaries  as  much  higher  as  they 
are  able  to  do. 

2.  <s  A  good  and  convenient  school-room,  well  ar- 
ranged, kept  in  good  condition,  and  well  warmed." 
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It  then  prescribes  that  a  healthy  situation  shall  be 
chosen,  that  the  school-house  shall  not  be  in  contact  with 
other  buildings,  and  that  every  village  school  shall 
have  a  garden  which  shall  be  devoted  to  the  kind  of 
cultivation  peculiar  to  the  commune^  and  in  which  the 
pupils  shall  be  instructed  in  this  particular  culture,  and 
besides  this,  that  wherever  the  locality  will  permit,  there 
shall  be  before  each  school  an  open  space  where  the  chil- 
dren can  play. 

3.  "  The  furniture,  books,  charts,  pictures,  instru- 
ments, and  everything  necessary  for  the  studies  and  ex- 
ercises of  the  scholars. 

4.  "  Funds  for  the  assistance  of  poor  children."  As 
to  this  last  direction,  wherever  there  is  no  gratuitous 
school  for  the  poor  (Armenschule),  every  public  school  is 
required,  whatever  be  its  regulations  relative  to  the  pay 
required  from  the  scholars  to  give  instruction  gratui- 
tously to  the  poor  children  who  are  not  able  to  pay  for 
it,  and  to  furnish  them  with  all  the  necessary  books  and 
apparatus.'' 

The  law  then  shows  how  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  primary  schools  shall  be  obtained. 
If  a  town  or  village  is  not  able  to  support  the  primary 
schools  which  the  law  requires  it  to  establish,  it  is  autho- 
rized to  make  application  to  the  council  of  the  depart- 
ment which  is  required  to  render  it  the  necessary  aid.  But 
the  expenses  of  education  take  priority  of  all  the  other 
expenses  of  the  towns.  The  communal  authorities,  in 
conjunction  with  the  school  committee,  have  the  power 
of  levying  a  rate  upon  all  the  householders  of  the  town 
for  the  defraying  of  its  educational  expenses,  but  hired 
servants  living  with  a  family,  soldiers,   ecclesiastics,  and 
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schoolmasters,  are  exempted  from  this  tax.  When  suffi- 
cient funds  cannot  be  raised  by  these  means,  recourse  is 
had,  as  I  before  observed,  to  the  council  of  the  depart- 
ment  The  rural  school  societies  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  village  schools,  and  for  the  pay  of  the  mas- 
ters, unless  there  are  particular  funds  for  that  purpose,  by 
an  income  tax  levied  on  the  proprietors,  tenants,  and  all 
heads  of  families  without  distinction.  If,  however,  there 
are  two  schools  in  a  village  belonging  to  different  reli- 
gious sects,  the  parents  contribute  to  that  one  of  the  two 
only  which  their  children  attend. 

If  members  of  the  smaller  religious  sects  wish  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  rural  school  society  to  which  they  natu- 
rally belong,  and  to  form  particular  schools  among  them- 
selves, they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so,  on  proving  that  they 
have  sufficient  funds  for  the  proper  support  of  the  school 
they  propose  to  establish. 

The  rural  communes  are  required  to  assign  to  each 
schoolmaster  a  piece  of  land  sufficiently  great  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  vegetables  for  his  table,  and  for  the 
support  of  a  cow. 

The  parents  of  those  children  who  attend  the  schools, 
except  when  too  poor,  pay  to  the  master  a  small  contri- 
bution (Schulgeld),  for  the  children  who  attend.  This 
serves  as  encouragement  to  the  master  to  persevere  in 
his  exertions,  especially  where  there  are  several  schools 
in  a  commune,  as  he  who  conducts  his  school  in  the  most 
efficient  manner,  increases  the  numbers  of  his  school  and 
the  annual  amount  of  his  schulgeld.  The  amount  of 
schulgeld  which  each  child  is  required  to  pay,  is  fixed  by 
the  local  school  committee. 

*c  The   collection    and    administration    of   the    school 
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funds  ought  to  be  so  managed  by  the  local  committee  of 
each  town  or  village,  as  to  assure  the  regular  payment  of 
the  school  revenues,  and  as  not  to  lower  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  schoolmasters.', 

As  M.  Cousin  observes,  the  ruling  feature  and  funda- 
mental character  of  the  Prussian  law  of  education  is  a 
moral  and  religious  one.  Although  the  different  Christ- 
ian sects  are  often  required  to  attend  the  same  school, 
the  religious  education  is  not  the  less  attended  to.  The 
law  provides, 

1st.  That  whenever  it  is  possible,  there  shall  be  in  a 
school  intended  for  several  Christian  sects,  masters  of 
the  different  sects,  who  shall  direct  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  their  respective  sects ;  but  that 
when  the  locality  in  which  a  school  for  more  than  one 
Christian  sect  is  opened,  is  too  poor  to  support  more  than 
one  master,  the  parents  who  differ  from  the  schoolmaster 
in  religious  belief  shall  be  obliged  to  provide  for  the  reli- 
gious education  of  their  children  out  of  the  school,  or 
shall  permit  them  to  attend  the  religious  lessons  given 
by  the  schoolmasters. 

2ndly.  That  the  labours  of  the  day  shall  always  be  com- 
menced and  ended  by  a  short  prayer  and  a  few  religious 
observations,  and  the  master  is  warned  not  to  let  this 
degenerate  into  a  mere  matter  of  routine.  The  masters 
are  charged  also  to  conduct  their  scholars  to  the  religious 
services  in  the  churches  on  the  Sundays  and  feast  days, 
and  to  mingle  religious  chants,  with  the  school  ex- 
ercises. 

The  education  in  the  elementary  schools  embraces  the 
following  objects : — 

1.  Religious  instruction. 
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2.  The  German  language. 

3.  The  elements  of  geometry  and  instruction  in  draw- 
ing. 

4.  Mental  and  practical  arithmetic. 

5.  The  elements  of  the  physical  sciences,  of  geogra- 
phy, of  history,  and  particularly  of  the  history  of 
Prussia. 

6.  Singing. 

7.  Writing  and  gymnastic  exercises. 

8.  Manual  labour,  and  instruction  in  the  agriculture 
peculiar  to  the  locality. 

The  superior  primary  schools,  or  the  ecoles  bour- 
geoises, are  intended  to  furuish  a  higher  education  for 
those  children  whose  parents  are  willing  to  continue 
sending  them  to  school  after  they  have  passed  through 
the  elementary  course,  and  for  the  children  of  the  small 
tradesmen  and  poorer  part  of  the  middle  classes. 

The  education  in  the  superior  primary  schools  esta- 
blished in  the  towns,  embraces  the  following  objects : 

1.  Religious  and  moral  instruction. 

2.  The  German  language,  reading,  composition,  and 
the  study  of  the  chefs  d'ceuvres  of  German  literature. 

3.  The  Latin  language. 

4.  The  elements  of  mathematics. 

5.  The  physical  sciences,  so  far  as  to  explain  the  prin- 
cipal phenomena  of  nature. 

6.  Geography  and  history  together,  so  as  to  give  the 
young  men  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the  diffe- 
rent races  of  mankind,  and  of  the  different  empires 
into  which  the  civilized  world  is  divided. 

7.  Drawing. 

8.  Writing. 
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9.  Singing,  that  the  young  men  may  be  able  to  take 
part  in  the  chanting  and  singing  in  the  churches.  All 
who  have  visited  Germany  and  attended  the  religious 
services  in  the  churches  and  cathedrals,  will  bear  witness 
to  the  charming  results  of  this  regulation. 

10.  Gymnastic  exercises  proportioned  to  the  strength 
of  the  pupils. 

When  a  scholar  leaves  a  primary  school,  he  receives 
from  the  masters  and  the  local  committee  a  certificate, 
stating  his  progress  in  the  studies  pursued  at  the  school, 
and  his  moral  and  religious  character.  This  certificate 
is  demanded  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  ministers, 
before  he  is  admitted  to  the  communion,  and  is  ex- 
amined also,  as  matter  of  course,  by  the  master  to  whom 
he  wishes  to  engage  himself  as  apprentice.  So  that  the 
greatest  possible  inducement  is  afforded  for  good  conduct 
at  school,  as  the  child's  future  career  depends  in  great 
measure  on  the  character  he  obtains  from  his  mas- 
ters. 

I  should  here  mention,  that  the  law  requires,  that  in  all 
cases  where  it  is  possible,  separate  schools,  corresponding 
to  the  schools  for  boys,  should  be  established  for  the  girls; 
but  where  the  localities  are  not  wealthy  enough  to  sup- 
port separate  schools,  the  two  sexes  are  taught  in  the 
same  school.  The  schoolmasters  are  allowed  to  choose 
their  school-books,  so  that  they  may  always  take  advan- 
tage of  any  new  work  which  may  appear  better  fitted 
than  those  before  in  use  for  the  instruction  of  children. 
They  are  also  allowed  to  choose  their  own  methods  of 
instruction,  but  the  school  committees  are  required  to 
aid  them  with  advice,  and  to  warn  them  against  any 
method  which  they  may  deem  faulty,  and  refer  it  to  the 
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superior  authorities,  if  the  master  is  not  willing  to  be  guided 
by  them.  Parents  address  any  complaints  they  may 
have  to  make  to  the  superior  authorities,  and  these  com- 
plaints are  always  attended  to.  So  that  reproof,  when 
needed,  is  administered  by  superior  authorities  at  a  dis- 
tance, who  cannot  generally  be  personally  interested  in 
the  complaints  made,  and  who  are  therefore  much  better 
able  to  weigh  calmly  the  merits  of  the  case  in  dispute 
than  any  of  the  local  officers.  The  schoolmaster  is  thus 
shielded  from  the  unreasonable  personal  pique  of  indivi- 
duals, and  is  at  the  same  time  always  responsible  for  his 
conduct  in  his  situation.  He  is  a  responsible,  but  yet  an 
independent  public  officer — independent  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word ;  that  is,  able  to  perform  his  public  duties 
without  any  fear  of  his  situation  being  endangered  by 
the  unreasonable  irritation  of  persons  with  whom  he  im- 
mediately associates. 

In  the  boys'  schools,  there  are  public  examinations 
every  year,  to  test  the  progress  of  the  children,  but  the 
examinations  of  the  girls  are,  very  properly,  not  allowed 
to  be  public,  their  parents  and  relations  alone  being 
permitted  to  be  present  at  them. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  regulations  re- 
specting the  Normal  schools  of  Prussia,  as  laid  down  by 
the  law  of  1819.     In  the  words  of  the  law : 

"  In  order  that  a  master  may  be  enabled  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  his  station,  he  ought  to  be  religious,  wise,  and 
alive  to  the  high  importance  of  his  profession.  He  ought 
thoroughly  to  understand  the  duties  of  his  station, 
to  have  acquired  the  art  of  teaching  and  managing 
youth,  to  be  firm  in  his  fidelity  to  the  State,  conscien- 
tious in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  friendly  and  prudent 
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in  his  relations  with  the  parents  of  his  children,  and  with 
his  fellow  citizens  in  general ;  finally,  he  ought  to  in- 
spire all  around  him  with  a  lively  interest  in  the  pro  • 
gress  of  the  school,  and  to  render  them  favourably  in- 
clined to  second  his  own  wishes  and  endeavours."" 

In  order  to  insure  the  education  of  such  schoolmas- 
ters, the  following  regulations  are  laid  down  : 

"  Each  department  is  required  to  have  a  number  of 
young  men  well  prepared  for  their  duties,  who  may  sup- 
ply the  yearly  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  the  schoolmasters 
of  the  department,  and  therefore  each  department  shall 
be  required  to  support  a  Normal  school.  These  esta- 
blishments shall  be  formed  on  the  base  of  the  following 
regulations  :  — 

1.  "No  Normal  school  for  teachers  in  the  primary 
schools  shall  admit  more  than  seventy  pupil  teachers. 

2.  M  In  every  department  where  the  numbers  of  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants  are  about  equal,  there  shall  be, 
as  often  as  circumstances  will  permit,  a  Normal  school 
for  the  members  of  each  sect.  But  where  there  is  a 
very  marked  inequality  in  the  numbers  of  the  two  sects, 
the  masters  of  the  least  numerous  sect  shall  be  obtained 
from  the  Normal  schools  belonging  to  that  sect  in  a 
neighbouring  department,  or  by  smaller  establishments 
in  the  same  department  annexed  to  an  elementary  pri- 
mary school.  Normal  schools  for  simultaneous  educa- 
tion of  two  sects  shall  be  permitted  when  the  pupil 
teachers  can  obtain  close  at  hand  suitable  religious  in- 
struction, each  in  the  doctrines  of  his  own  church. 

3.  M  The  Normal  schools  shall  be  established  when- 
ever it  is  possible  in  small  towns,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
pupil-teachers  from  the  dissipations,  temptations,  and 
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habits  of  life  which  are  not  suitable  to  their  future  profes- 
sion, without  subjecting  them  to  a  monastic  seclusion ;  but 
the  town  ought  not  to  be  too  small,  in  order  that  they  may 
profit  by  the  vicinity  of  several  elementary  and  superior 
primary  schools. 

6.  "  No  young  man  can  be  received  into  a  Normal 
school  who  has  not  passed  through  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  an  elementary  primary  school ;  nor  can  any 
young  man  be  received,  of  the  excellence  of  whose  moral 
character  there  is  the  least  ground  of  suspicion.  The 
age  of  admission  into  the  Normal  schools  shall  be  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  years. 

7.  "  As  to  the  methods  of  instruction,  directors  of 
the  Normal  schools  shall  rather  seek  to  conduct  the 
pupil- teachers  by  their  own  experience  to  simple  and 
clear  principles,  than  to  give  them  theories  for  their 
guidance ;  and  with  this  end  in  view,  primary  schools 
shall  be  joined  to  all  the  Normal  schools,  where  the 
pupil-teachers  may  be  practised  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

8.  "  In  each  Normal  school  the  course  of  instruction 
shall  last  three  years,  of  which  the  first  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  continuation  of  the  course  of  instruction,  which 
the  pupils  commenced  in  the  primary  schools;  the 
second  to  an  instruction  of  a  still  higher  character,  and 
the  third  to  practice  in  the  primary  school  attached  to 
the  establishment.  For  those  who  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced when  they  enter  not  to  require  the  first  year's 
instruction,  the  course  may  be  reduced  to  one  of  two 
years. 

10.  "  In  each  Normal  school  particular  funds,  set 
apart  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  support 
of  young  men  of  good  character  not  able  to  pay  for 
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themselves,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  habituate 
them  to  too  many  comforts,  and  not  to  render  them  unfit 
for  the  worst  paid  situations  in  the  primary  schools. 

11.  "  Every  pupil  who  receives  such  assistance  from 
a  Normal  school,  is  obliged  at  the  end  of  his  educational 
course  to  accept  the  place  which  the  provincial  con- 
sistories assign  him ;  a  prospect  of  advancement,  how- 
ever, must  always  be  held  out  to  him  in  case  of  perse- 
verance and  good  conduct. 

12.  "  The  provincial  consistories  have  the  immediate 
surveillance  of  all  the  Normal  schools  in  the  different  de- 
partments of  their  respective  provinces;  and  the  provincial 
ecclesiastical  authorities  have  the  especial  surveillance 
of  the  religious  instruction  of  their  respective  sects.'' 

No  young  man  is  allowed  to  conduct  a  primary  school 
until  he  has  obtained  a  certificate  of  his  capability  to 
fulfil  the  important  duties  of  a  schoolmaster.  The  ex- 
aminations of  the  candidates  for  these  certificates  is 
conducted  by  commissions,  composed  of  two  laymen  and 
two  clergymen,  or  two  priests.  The  provincial  con- 
sistories nominate  the  lay  members,  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  the  respective  provinces  nominate  the 
clerical  members  for  the  examination  of  the  religious 
education  of  the  Protestant  candidates ;  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  nominates  the  two  priests  who  examine 
the  Roman  Catholic  candidates. 

The  members  of  these  commissions  are  nominated  for 
three  years,  and  they  can  afterwards  be  continued  in 
their  office  if  advisable. 

The  lay  examiners  and  the  clerical  examiners  join  in 
granting  the  certificates,  but  the  religious  and  secular 
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examinations  are  conducted  separately.  The  certificates 
are  signed  also  by  the  director  of  the  Normal  school  in 
which  the  young  man  has  been  educated,  and  describe 
his  moral  character  and  his  intellectual  capability. 

These  certificates  are  not  valid  until  they  have  been 
ratified  by  the  superior  authorities,  that  is,  by  the  pro- 
vincial consistories;  and  in  the  case  of  the  certificates 
granted  to  Roman  Catholics,  the  further  ratification  of 
the  bishop  is  necessary.  If  the  provincial  consistories 
and  the  bishops  cannot  agree  about  the  granting  of  any 
certificate,  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  who  decides  between  them.  The 
provincial  authorities  can  re-examine  the  candidates  if 
they  think  there  is  any  reason  to  doubt  what  is  specified 
on  the  certificate  granted  by  the  committee  of  examina- 
tion, and  can  declare  them  incapable  and  can  require  the 
local  authorities  to  proceed  to  another  examination  if 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  character  and  attainment 
of  any  of  the  candidates. 

The  young  women  who  are  candidates  for  the  situa- 
tions of  schoolmistresses  are  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
same  kind  of  examination  before  they  can  obtain  the 
certificate  enabling  them  to  take  the  charge  of  a  girls' 
school. 

The  election  and  nomination  of  masters  for  the  com- 
munal schools,  is  the  duty  of  the  local  committees,  on 
the  presentation  of  the  communal  inspectors. 

The  masters  cannot  be  installed  and  begin  to  receive 
their  salaries  until  their  certificates  have  been  ratified 
by  the  provincial  authorities. 

"  The   provincial  consistories  are  required  to  choose 
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able  and  zealous  clerical  inspectors,  and  to  engage  them 
to  form  and  direct  great  associations  between  the  masters 
of  the  town  and  rural  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  foster- 
ing among  them  a  feeling  of  interest  in  their  profession, 
of  furthering  the  further  development  of  their  education 
by  regular  reunions,  by  consultations,  conversations, 
practical  treatises,  study  of  particular  branches  of  in- 
struction, and  discussions  on  treatises  read  aloud  in 
their  public  assemblies." 

These  teachers'  conferences  are  very  useful.  They 
not  only  promote  a  spirit  of  generous  emulation  among 
the  schoolmasters,  and  so  stimulate  them  to  further 
exertions,  but  they  encourage  the  masters,  by  reminding 
them  that  they  form  part  of  a  great  and  honourable 
body.  And  nothing  encourages  man  more  than  a  feeling 
of  association.  Man  alone  is  weak  and  timid,  but  let 
him  only  feel  that  his  feelings  nd  aims  are  those  of  a 
number,  who  regard  him  as  their  fellow,  and  he  then 
is  a  giant  in  his  aims  and  efforts.  Here  in  England,  with 
our  railways,  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  promote 
teachers'  conferences  in  different  districts,  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  were  Government  to  encourage  them,  that  the 
directors  of  the  railways  could  be  persuaded  to  allow 
teachers  travelling  to  the  conferences,  if  they  did  not 
occur  often,  to  make  use  of  the  railways  at  a  fare  much 
lower  than  that  demanded  from  ordinary  travellers. 

The  provincial  consistories  have  the  power  of  sending 
the  master  of  a  primary  school,  who  appears  to  be  in 
need  of  further  instruction,  to  a  Normal  school,  for  the 
time  that  may  appear  requisite  to  give  him  the  necessary 
additional  instruction ;  during  his  absence,  his  place  is 
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supplied  by  a  young  man  from  the  Normal  school,  who 
receives  a  temporary  certificate. 

The  expenses  of  the  conferences  and  of  the  masters 
who  frequent  for  a  second  time  the  Normal  schools,  are 
generally  defrayed  by  the  provincial  educational  autho- 
rities. 

The  schoolmasters  are  encouraged  to  continue  their 
own  education  by  hopes  of  preferment  to  better  situa- 
tions, or  to  superior  schools,  but  before  they  can  attain 
this  preferment,  they  must  pass  a  second  examination, 
conducted  by  the  same  authorities  who  conducted  the 
former. 

If  a  schoolmaster  is  negligent  or  conducts  himself 
improperly  in  his  station,  the  inspector  of  the  school 
first  remonstrates  with  him,  and  if  this  fails  to  convince 
him,  the  inspector  of  the  canton  reproves  him  ;  and  if 
he  still  prove  refractory,  they  report  him  to  the  provin- 
cial authorities,  who  have  the  power  of  fining  him,  or  of 
removing  him  from  the  school. 

If  he  commits  any  flagrant  crime,  he  is  reported  at 
once  to  the  provincial  authorities,  who  remove  him  im- 
mediately, after  having  carefully  verified  the  accusations 
brought  against  him  by  the  inspectors. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  regulations  res- 
pecting the  local  authorities. 

The  committee  of  the  rural  school  or  schools  of  each 
commune,  is  composed  of — 

1.  The  patron  of  the  church  of  the  district,  if  the 
church  has  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  school. 

2.  The  clergyman  or  priest  of  the  parish  in  which 
the  school  is  situated. 
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3.  Magistrates  of  the  commune. 

4.  Two  or  three  heads  of  families,  who  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  school  society,  of  which  I  have  spoken  above. 

If  the  school  is  intended  for  several  religious  sects, 
each  sect  is  represented  in  this  committee  according  to 
the  number  of  its  members  in  the  commune. 

The  clergy  or  priests,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  com- 
mune, are  always  ex  officio  members,  the  others  are 
elected  every  four  years. 

These  rural  school  committees  have  the  surveillance 
and  direction  of  their  respective  schools,  and  the  paro- 
chial clergy  or  priests  are  ex  officio  inspectors  of  the 
schools  in  their  respective  parishes. 

The  committees  are  required  to  meet  once  a  quarter 
to  discuss  the  school  affairs,  to  debate  on  whatever 
may  seem  advisable  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
locality,  and  to  report  when  necessary  to  the  superior 
authorities.  All  who  have  to  complain  of  the  master  or 
school,  refer  their  complaints  to  them,  and  in  like  man- 
ner the  master  appeals  to  them  if  he  finds  his  efforts 
thwarted  by  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality. 

The  school  committees  of  the  towns  are  formed  on  the 
same  plan,  and  have  the  same  duties  to  perform. 

The  smaller  towns  have  only  one  school  committee, 
which  has  the  direction  and  surveillance  of  all  the  pri- 
mary schools  in  the  town,  but  the  larger  towns  are 
divided  into  school  arrondissements,  each  of  which  has 
its  school  committees,  whilst  all  these  committees  are 
directed  by  one  central  one,  composed  of  the  chief 
authorities  of  the  town,  the  head  ecclesiastic,  and  two  or 
three  members  of  the  municipality. 

H  2 
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But  besides  the  communal,  there  is  also  a  cantonal 
surveillance,  exercised  by  the  inspector  of  the  canton. 

These  inspectors,  of  whom  there  is  at  least  one  in 
each  canton,  and  several  where  the  canton  is  too  large  to 
be  inspected  by  one  person  alone,  are  always  ecclesiastics, 
appointed  by  the  provincial  consistories,  after  having 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  ecclesiastical  superior  of 
the  canton,  and  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  cantonal  inspectors  are  charged  to  inspect  the 
school  houses,  the  school  classes,  the  conduct  of  the 
local  committees  and  of  the  schoolmasters  of  their  re- 
spective cantons. 

The  inspectors  are  aided  in  these  duties  by  the  reports 
which  the  local  committees  are  obliged  to  forward  them 
every  half-year,  upon  the  progress  and  changes  in  the 
schools  of  the  canton.  They  are  expected  to  visit  all 
the  schools  in  their  respective  cantons  at  least  once  a 
year,  and  to  make  these  visits  unexpectedly,  so  that  they 
may  the  more  truly  discover  the  real  state  of  the  schools. 

They  communicate  to  the  provincial  consistories  all 
the  wants  of  the  different  schools  and  schoolmasters,  and 
they  convey  the  orders  of  these  consistories  on  the  pri- 
mary schools  to  the  different  school  committees.  They 
are  bound  also  to  furnish  every  required  information  on 
the  religious  state  of  the  schools  in  their  districts  to  the 
religious  authorities  of  those  districts. 

Such  are  the  principal  regulations  of  the  Prussian 
Government  on  primary  education.  I  shall  now  give  a 
few  of  the  statistics,  collected  by  M.  Cousin,  on  the 
state  of  primary  education  in  Prussia  at  the  end  of 
1831. 
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In   this   year  the   population  of  Prussia  was   about 
13,000,000,  and  the  number  of  children  under  14  years 
of  age  was  4,487,461,  and  of  these  the  number  between 
7  and  14  years  of  age  was   1,923,200.     For   the   edu- 
cation of  these  children  Prussia  possessed,  in   1831, 
27,749    primary   schools,    which    were    conducted    by 
highly  educated  masters  and  mistresses,  trained  for  their 
profession,  and  whose  maintenance  was  assured  to  them 
by  the  state.     For  the  education  of  these  masters  and 
mistresses,  33  large  and  complete  Normal  schools  had 
been  established ;  for  Prussia  does  not  think  that  a  man 
picked  up  from  any  situation  of  life,  so  that  he  can  but 
read  and  write,  is  fit  for  such  a  responsible  situation ; 
but  she  considers  that  she  is  just  as  deeply  interested  in 
guarding  that  no  one  shall  set  up  as  teacher  of  the  people, 
until  he  is  qualified  for  such  a  profession,  as  she  is  in 
securing  a  good  education  to  the  clergy.     She  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  an  ignorant  master  does  often 
more  harm  than  the  very  absence  of  instruction,  as  he 
instils  a  prejudice  against  education  into  the  minds  of 
those  he  is  called  on  to  instruct.     She  has  therefore 
raised  the  character  and  situation  of  the  schoolmasters, 
knowing  that  to  be  the  first  step  necessary  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  character  of  the  people. 

Besides  the  Normal  schools  which  are  described  in 
the  annexed  table,  there  are  five  others,  of  which  M. 
Cousin  does  not  give  the  particulars,  making  in  all  33 
great  Normal  schools  for  the  education  of  the  Prussian 
schoolmasters.  The  population  of  Prussia  in  1831  was 
about  13,000,000,  and  it  was  found  that  these  schools 
were  only  just  sufficient  to  supply  the  yearly  demand  of 
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teachers  for  the  27,749  primary  schools  established  in 
that  country. 

In  the  Normal  schools,  referred  to  in  the  table,  there 
were  altogether  1,500  pupils,  and  of  these  897  remain 
two  years  at  school,  483  remain  three  years,  and  for  the 
remaining  120  the  time  of  residence  is  not  fixed.  Of 
this  number  630  leave  the  Normal  schools  every  year ; 
and  if  to  these  are  added  120  who  annually  leave  the 
small  Normal  schools  which  are  attached  to  some  of  the 
larger  primary  schools,  we  shall  find  that  the  Normal 
schools  of  Prussia  furnish  yearly  750  teachers  ready  to 
take  the  charge  of  primary  schools. 

From  these,  M.  Cousin  says,  a  fifteenth  ought  to  be 
deducted  for  those  who  change  their  profession,  and  do 
not  undertake  the  charge  of  schools,  and  there  remains 
a  yearly  supply  of  700  new  teachers  for  the  27,749 
primary  schools. 

This  number  is  found  just  sufficient  to  supply  the 
yearly  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  the  schoolmasters. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  great  system  of  primary 
education  in  Prussia :  a  system  which  has  done  more  for 
the  poorer  classes  of  that  country  than  all  our  expensive 
poor  laws,  extensive  emigration,  and  direct  interference 
with  the  labour  of  the  poor,  has  ever  and  will  ever 
effect,  so  long  as  they  are  left  unaided  to  operate  merely 
on  the  symptoms  of  our  great  national  disease,  a  disease 
which  is  steadily  and  continually  spreading,  and  which 
threatens  at  no  distant  time  to  attack  the  very  vitals  of 
our  constitution. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  Prussian  system 
may  be  thus  enunciated : — 
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1.  The  state,  knowing  that  its  duty  is  to  prevent  crime, 
and  to  increase  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  these  ends  can  be  best  attained  by  the  education 
of  the  people,  has  obliged  all  parents,  guardians,  and 
masters  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  children 
from  the  age  of  seven  to  the  age  of  fourteen. 

2.  The  state,  also  knowing  that  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  people  is  of  the  first  importance,  has  com- 
mitted this  great  branch  to  the  care  of  its  natural  guar- 
dians, the  clergy,  only  nominating  such  young  persons 
as  masters  as  the  clergy  shall  deem  worthy  to  be  in- 
trusted with  the  religious  education  in  their  schools,  and 
making  the  parochial  clergy  the  inspectors  of  the  schools 
of  their  respective  parishes,  whilst  it  requires  the  clergy 
to  refuse  to  admit  to  the  communion  any  child  who  has 
not  passed  through  the  course  of  education  prescribed 
for  him  by  law. 

3.  Having  made  attendance  on  school  obligatory  on 
all  children,  the  state  next  takes  care  that  there  shall  be 
sufficient  schoolroom  for  the  population,  and  above  all, 
that  the  schoolmasters  shall  be  men  worthy  of  the 
charge  intrusted  to  them,  and  men  who  shall  by  precept 
and  example  raise  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  live ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  se- 
cures to  the  schoolmaster  an  honourable  position  in  so- 
ciety, knowing  that  if  the  schoolmasters  are  not  respected, 
the  schools  will  be  despised,  and  the  moral  tone  of  edu- 
cation entirely  ruined. 

Lastly.  The  state,  whilst  undertaking  the  direction  of 
the  public  education,  and  determined  to  ensure  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  people,  has  not  forgotten  the 
claims  of  parents  and  the  importance  of  local  assistance, 
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and  has  therefore  committed  to  the  parents  themselves 
the  surveillance  of  the  education  of  their  children,  and 
has  made  the  communes  and  parishes  the  actual  directors 
of  their  own  education. 

Throughout  the  German  states,  education  is  at  least 
as  far  developed  as  in  Prussia,  and  in  several  very  much 
farther.  In  Saxony,  one  in  every  five  of  the  population 
is  at  school.  But  the  statistics  I  possess  on  them  are 
generally  so  old  and  incomplete,  that  with  respect  to 
most  of  them  I  must  be  content  to  be  silent  until  I  have 
personally  examined  what  they  are  doing.  But  I  cannot 
deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  adding  a  very  interesting, 
though  short  account  of  the  progress  education  has  made 
in  Wirtemberg,  Baden,  and  Bavaria,  more  especially  as 
it  shows  what  can  be  done  by  countries  who  are  not 
hampered  by  that  ignorant  sin,  a  senseless  and  unchari- 
table hostility  to  those  who  differ  from  them  on  minor 
points  of  religious  belief. 

Great  as  have  been  the  benefits  which  Prussia  appears 
to  have  derived  from  this  great  system  of  education,  they 
seem  to  be  inferior  to  those  which  have  followed  the  in- 
troduction of  national  schools  into  Wirtemberg,  Baden, 
Bavaria,  and  generally  in  all  those  states  included  in 
what  was  formerly  denominated  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  #"  In  Wirtemberg,  indeed,  the  inhabitants  have 
been  pretty  well  supplied  with  the  means  of  education 
for  near  a  century  past ;  but  during  the  last  thirty  years 
the  system  has  been  very  greatly  extended  and  improved. 
At  present,  not  only  in  Wirtemberg,  but  also  in  Baden, 
Hesse,  &c,   a   public   school   is   established   in   every 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  i.,  p.  29. 
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parish,  and  in  some  instances,  in  every  hamlet.  The 
master  receives,  as  in  Scotland,  a  fixed  salary  from  the 
parish,  exclusive  of  a  small  fee  from  the  pupils,  varying 
according  to  their  age,  and  the  subjects  in  which  they 
are  instructed.  The  fees  are  fixed  by  Government,  and 
are  everywhere  the  same.  Exclusive  of  the  salaries  and 
fees,  the  masters  are  furnished  with  a  house,  garden , 
and,  in  some  instances,  a  few  acres  of  grounds  corre- 
sponding to  the  glebes  of  the  Scotch  clergy.  The  law 
requires  that  the  children  be  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  it  is  specially  enacted  that 
they  shall  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  German 
grammar,  and  in  composition.  The  books  used  in  the 
schools  of  Wirtemberg  and  Baden,  and  generally 
throughout  Germany,  are  very  superior  to  those  used 
in  similar  establishments  in  this  country.  They  consist 
of  geographical,  biographical,  and  historical  works,  and 
of  elementary  treatises  on  moral  science,  natural  history, 
and  the  principles  and  practice  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  useful  arts.  In  the  larger  schools  the  boys 
and  girls  are  kept  separate,  and  the  latter,  in  addition  to 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  taught  all  sorts  of 
needlework,  the  knitting  of  stockings,  the  making  of 
clothes,  &c,  receiving  at  the  same  time,  lessons  in  the 
art  of  cookery,  the  management  of  children,  &c.  The 
supervision  of  the  schools  is  intrusted,  in  every  parish  or 
commune,  to  a  committee,  consisting  of  a  few  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  the  clergy  of  the  parish,  whether 
Protestants  or  Catholics,  being  always  ex  officio  members 
of  the  committee.  This  body  is  intrusted  with  the  duty 
of  inspecting  the  school,  and  is  bound  to  see  that  the  mas- 
ter does  his  duty,  and  that  the  children  regularly  attend. 
10 
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No  particular  system  of  religion  is  allowed  to  be  taught 
in  any  of  the  schools  of  Wirtemberg,  and  most  of  the 
other  Germanic  states.  The  tuition  of  this  important 
branch  is  left  entirely  to  the  clergy,  and  the  parents  of 
the  children,  so  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Catholics, 
Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Quakers,  fyc.,  frequent  the  same 
schools,  and  live  in  the  most  perfect  harmony. 

"  There  is,  it  is  said,  the  greatest  desire  among  the 
lower  classes  that  their  children  should  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  the  excellent  education  provided  for  them.  But 
the  Governments  of  Wirtemberg,  Hesse,  Bavaria,  &c, 
have  not  trusted  entirely  to  this  feeling,  but  have  enacted 
regulations  by  which  every  individual  is  compelled  to 
send  his  children  to  school  from  the  age  of  six  to  four- 
teen years  !  In  Hesse,  for  example,  (and  its  regulations 
are  similar  to  those  in  the  other  states,)  the  public  func- 
tionaries transmit  regularly  to  Government,  once  every 
six  months,  a  list  of  the  children  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts who  have  attained  their  sixth  year ;  and  they  are 
bound  to  see  that  they  are  sent  to  school.  In  the  event 
of  the  parents  being  unable  to  pay  the  school  fees,  a 
statement  to  that  effect  is  prepared  by  the  parochial 
authorities,  and  the  fees  are  paid  by  the  public.  The 
German  publicists  contend  that  this  part  of  the  system 
is  indispensable  to  ensure  its  entire  success ;  and  that, 
were  it  left  to  the  option  of  the  parents,  some  children 
would  not  be  educated  at  all ;  while  a  great  many  would 
be  taken  prematurely  from  school,  before  they  had  mas- 
tered those  more  advanced  branches  that  are  of  the 
greatest  importance.  We  are  aware  of  the  objections 
that  may  be  urged  to  this  system ;  but  we  are  firmly 
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convinced  that  they  are  very  far  overbalanced  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  it  is  productive. 

"  In  Bavaria,  the  beneficial  consequences  resulting 
from  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  national  education 
have  been  more  signal  than  in  any  other  European 
country.  Half  a  century  ago,  the  Bavarians  were  the 
most  ignorant,  debauched,  and  slovenly  people  between 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa  and  the  Baltic.  (For  proofs  of  what, 
is  now  stated,  see  "  Riesbeck's  travels  in  Germany,"  vol. 
],  chap,  xi.,  &c.)  That  they  are  at  present  patterns 
of  morality,  intelligence,  and  cleanliness,  it  would  be 
going  too  far  to  affirm ;  but  we  are  bold  to  say  that  no 
people  has  ever  made  a  more  rapid  advancement  in  the 
career  of  civilization  than  they  have  made  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  The  late  and  present  Kings  of  Bavaria 
have  been  truly  the  fathers  of  their  country ;  for  they 
have  not  only  swept  away  myriads  of  abuses,  and  esta- 
blished a  representative  system  of  government,  but  they 
have  laid  the  only  sure  foundations  of  permanent  and 
real  improvement  in  the  organization  of  a  truly  admir- 
able system  of  national  education.  A  school  has  been 
established  in  every  parish  of  Bavaria,  to  which,  as 
already  observed,  every  one  is  obliged  to  send  his  chil- 
dren from  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen  ;  lyceums,  colleges, 
and  universities,  have  also  been  instituted  for  the  use 
of  those  who  are  desirous  of  prosecuting  their  studies  ; 
and  every  facility  is  afforded  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
best  instruction  at  the  lowest  price.  In  Bavaria  the 
schools  are  inspected  and  reports  regularly  made  upon 
their  condition  by  properly  qualified  officers,  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  Government.     There  is  a  particular 
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department  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  appropriated 
to  the  supervision  of  the  different  kinds  of  schools.  We 
subjoin  a  list  of  the  places  of  education  and  the  number 
of  teachers,  pupils,  &c,  in  Bavaria  in  1828: — 


Places  of  Education. 

Universities 

, 

3 

Lyceums 

. 

7 

Gymnasia 

. 

18 

Colleges 

. 

21 

Preparatory  Schools 

. 

35 

Houses  of  Education 

. 

16 

"      for  higher  branches 

7 

Boarding  Schools  for  Girls 

2 

Normal  Schools 

7 

Schools  for  Foreigners 

.             , 

1 

Schools  of  Law 

. 

2 

Veterinary  Schools 

. 

2 

Schools  of  Midwifery 

. 

2 

Royal  Schools 

. 

2 

Public  or  National  Schools 

5,394 

Teachers  ani 

>  Pupils. 

Inspectors  of  Schools 

286 

Teachers   . 

. 

7,114 

Pupils  of  all  Classes,  j 

ibout 

498,000 

"  Now,  as  the  population  of  Bavaria  is  almost  exactly 
four  millions,  it  follows  that  not  less  than  one  eighth  of 
the  entire  population  is  at  school.  This  is  a  very  high 
proportion,  and  shows  conclusively  how  universally  edu- 
cation is  diffused.     In  Scotland  it  is  supposed  that  the 
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individuals  at  school  amount  to  about  one  tenth  of  the 
entire  population. 

"  Throughout  Germany  the  greatest  attention  is  paid, 
not  merely  to  the  acquirements  of  the  teachers,  but  also 
to  their  capacity  for  teaching.  To  ensure  proficiency  in 
this  respect,  Normal,  or  pattern,  schools  have  been 
established  in  all  the  principal  towns,  which  are  attended 
by  those  who  are  candidates  for  the  situation  of  master ; 
who,  besides  being  instructed  in  the  branches  they  are 
to  be  employed  in  teaching,  are  at  the  same  time  in- 
structed in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  in  the  con- 
duct proper  to  be  followed  in  the  management  of  scholars. 
Some  of  these  schools  justly  enjoy  a  very  high  reputa- 
tion, and  their  establishment  has  had  the  most  powerful 
and  salutary  influence  on  the  system  of  instruction.  No 
one  is  admitted  to  the  pattern  schools  under  thirteen 
years  of  age ;  and  candidates  are  obliged  to  have  made 
considerable  proficiency  in  various  branches.  At  the 
famous  Normal  School  of  Rastadt,  the  pupils,  among 
other  indispensable  requisites,  are  expected  to  be  masters 
of  the  elements  of  music,  particularly  the  piano  !  (Bul- 
letin des  Sciences  Geographiques,  Nov.,  1829,  p.  334.) 
The  elementary  course  at  the  same  school  commences 
with  anthropology. 

<(  Mr.  Loudon,  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers  as 
the  author  of  some  excellent  compilations  on  agricul- 
ture and  gardening,  travelled  over  most  parts  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  Bavaria,  and  Baden,  in  1828,  and  bears  the  most 
unqualified  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  system  of 
public  instruction  adopted  in  them,  and  to  the  beneficial 
effects  that  have  resulted  from  it.  His  statement,  in 
some  of  its  details,  is,  however,  probably  exaggerated ; 
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and  the  present  condition  of  the  peasants  ought  not  to 
be  attributed  entirely  to  education,  as  it  is  said  to  have 
been  very  good  before  the  present  system  of  education 
was  established. 

" '  From  what/  says  he,  *  I  have  seen  in  this  country 
(Wirtemberg),  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
most  highly  civilized  in  Europe.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  great  object  of  government  is  more  perfectly  attained 
here  than  even  in  Great  Britain ;  because,  with  an  almost 
equal  degree  of  individual  liberty,  there  are  incomparably 
fewer  crimes,  as  well  as  far  less  poverty  and  misery. 
Every  individual  in  Wirtemberg  reads  and  thinks ;  and 
to  satisfy  oneself  that  such  is  the  case,  one  has  only  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  the  first  peasant  one  meets  ; 
to  observe  the  number  and  style  of  the  journals  that  are 
everywhere  circulated ;  and  the  multitude  of  libraries  in 
the  towns  and  villages.  I  did  not  meet  with  a  single 
beggar  in  Wirtemberg,  and  with  only  one  or  two  in  Ba- 
varia and  Baden.  The  dress  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wir- 
temberg, as  well  as  those  of  a  great  part  of  Bavaria  and 
Baden,  appeared  to  me  to  indicate  a  greater  degree  of 
comfort  than  I  had  ever  observed  in  any  other  country, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Sweden  and  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland.'  For  these  and  many  other  highly 
interesting  details  as  to  the  state  of  education  and 
society  in  Wirtemberg  and  Bavaria,  &c,  we  beg  to  refer 
to  Mr.  Loudon's  excellent  letter  to  Count  Lasteyrie, 
entitled  il  Des  Etablissemens  pour  l'Education  Publique 
en  Baviere,  (fee." 

I  extract  the  following  very  interesting  account  of  the 
progress  which  primary  education  has  made  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire  from  a  work  re- 
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cently  published  by  Mr.  Wilde,  and  entitled,  "  Austria  ; 
its  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Medical  Institutions :"— - 

"  Though  with  reference  to  public  instruction  Austria 
is  somewhat  inferior  to  her  Prussian  neighbour,  yet  the 
system  pursued  in  the  former  country  is  well  worthy  of 
an  attentive  examination.  How  well  this  system  is  ar- 
ranged, and  with  what  skill  it  is  conducted,  is  a  source 
of  natural  wonder  and  admiration  to  the  foreigner,  who 
finds,  upon  inquiry,  that  among  a  population  exceeding 
twenty -four  millions  and  a-half  (not  including  Hungary), 
there  are  no  less  than  30,320  public  national  schools, 
with  2,338,985  pupils  in  actual  attendance  upon  them  : 
and  this  admiration  is  heightened  when  he  reflects,  not 
only  upon  the  vast  territorial  extent  of  this  immense 
country,  but  upon  the  apparently  discordant  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  the  variety  of  nations  and 
tongues — their  different  habits,  peculiarities,  customs, 
religions,  and  manners,  that  are  all  brought  under  the 
benign  influence  of  one  great  system  of  national  instruc- 
tion. Here  we  have  the  great  Sclavonic  nation,  com- 
posed of  the  once-powerful  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  a  part 
of  the  ill-fated  Poland,  the  great  province  of  Moravia, 
the  ancient  territories  of  Styria  and  Illyria,  the  rude 
military  frontier  of  Dalmatia,  the  southern  countries  of 
Carynthia  and  Carniola,  and  all  Hungary  ;  the  Rheinish, 
or  true  German,  nation,  consisting  of  the  two  arch- 
duchies of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  the  Tyrol,  and 
a  small  portion  of  nearly  all  the  other  states ;  and  lastly, 
the  Italian,  who  inhabit  the  Lombardo-Venetian  king- 
dom, and  a  part  of  the  Tyrol ;  besides  some  Wallachian 
people,  half  Christian,  half  Mahommedan,  resident  in 
Transylvania  and  on  the  Turkish  borders ; — all  these, 
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variable  as  the  climes  under  which  they  are  placed,  from 
the  hyperborean  regions  of  Russia  to  the  warm  liburnian 
villas  and  sunny  cities  of  the  Adriatic — Catholics  and 
Calvinists,  Lutherans,  Greek,  Jews,  and  Unitarians, — all 
receive  the  same  description  of  popular  instruction, 
merely  varied  to  suit  the  language  or  the  religious  tenets 
of  each  particular  nation  or  country.  In  Austria,  edu- 
cation is  compulsory :  it  is  not  left  to  the  option  of  the 
parent  as  to  whether  he  will  or  will  not  instruct  his 
child,  for  he  is  compelled  to  send  him,  when  of  a  certain  age, 
to  the  national  school  of  his  parish  ;  and  the  many  dis- 
advantages under  which  the  uneducated  labour,  are  too 
many,  and  the  laws  against  them  too  strictly  enforced, 
to  permit  of  general  ignorance,  even  in  the  most  distant 
country  parts.  All  children,  from  five  to  thirteen,  both 
males  and  females,  come  under  what  is  called  the 
"  school  age,"  and  the  description  of  education  they  are 
to  receive  is  strictly  defined.  So  that  all,  from  the  sim- 
ple agricultural  peasant  to  the  highest  university  profes- 
sor, must  pursue  the  path  of  instruction  in  the  manner 
marked  out  by  the  state.  This,  however,  is  not  without 
its  disadvantages  :  for,  though  the  instruction  is  general, 
yet  the  plan  is  one  so  conducive  to  the  caste-continuing  sys- 
tem, after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese  and  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, that  it  is  opposed  not  only  to  political  reformation, 
but  also  to  the  steady  progress  of  civilization  itself,  and 
the  rapid  development  of  the  resources,  both  mental 
and  commercial,  that  should  have  taken  place  in  this 
empire  during  the  present  long  peace  with  which  it  has 
been  favoured. 

"  The  measures  taken  to  enforce  instruction  among 
the  lower  orders  are  so  much  dependent  upon  the  state 
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of  religion,  and  so  mixed  up  with  the  local  government 
of  the  country,  that  their  details  would  occupy  more 
space  than  would  be  necessary  to  the  present  intro- 
duction. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  accurate  registries  of  all 
the  children  who  have  arrived  at  the  "  school  age'*  are 
kept  by  the  curate  and  churchwarden  of  ths  parish,  who, 
with  the  local  executive,  take  means  to  insure  an  attend- 
ance. 

"  Public  instruction  in  Austria,  is  divided  into  the 
popular  or  national,  the  intermediate,  and  the  superior. 
The  popular  consists  of  that  afforded  at  the  elementary 
national  schools,  Trivialschulen ;  the  superior  primary 
schools,  Hauptschiden  ;  and  the  Wiederholunr/sschulen, 
or  repetition  schools,  for  persons  above  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  analogous  to  the  Ecoles  de  Perfectionnement  of 
France. 

"  Between  this  last  and  the  next  class,  there  are  a 
number  of  very  admirably  constructed  seminaries  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  the  useful  arts,  and  giving  special 
instruction  in  particular  trades — the  schools  of  utility, 
Ecoles  Usaelles,  denominated  in  Austria,  Real- 
schulen. 

"  The  intermediate  instruction  is  acquired  in  the 
gymnasiums,  lyceums,  and  faculties  or  academies  of 
different  kinds  ;  and  the  superior  education  is  that 
attained  in  the  universities. 

66  The  elementary  schools  are  essentially  parochial, 
and  are  generally  situated  in  the  villages.  The  pupils 
attending  these  schools  are  divided  into  two  classes, — 
the  first  class,  which  continues  for  two  years,  is  in- 
structed in  the  catechism  of  their  church,  and  the  first 
elements  of  writing  and  cyphering  ;    the  second  class 
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continues  the  religious  instruction  of  the  former  year, 
the  writing  and  cyphering,  and  adds  to  it  the  elements  of 
orthography,  reading,  and  writing  from  dictation  ;  the 
Lancasterian  system  being  that  adopted  in  all  the  na- 
tional schools  of  Austria.  The  masters  are  generally 
the  churchwardens  of  the  parish :  there  is  an  assistant 
to  each  school,  who  teaches  the  girls  in  a  separate  room, 
and  also  two  supernumeraries,  with  a  distinct  chamber  for 
the  instruction  of  very  young  children.  The  cure  of 
the  parish  superintends  the  religious  instruction,  and 
in  general  each  division  of  the  school  contains  about 
twenty-four  children.  In  the  larger  towns  and  more 
populous  districts,  the  male  and  female  schools  are  dis- 
tinct ;  in  those  where  all  are  taught  together,  the 
younger  children  attend  in  the  mornings  in  winter  and 
in  the  afternoons  in  summer.  The  school  hours  are  five 
in  summer — that  is  to  say,  three  hours  before  mid-day 
for  the  second  class,  and  two  hours  after  mid-day  for  the 
first ;  and  in  winter,  the  first  class  attends  for  two  hours 
before  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  second  for  three  hours 
after  it. 

"  In  the  chief  towns  there  is,  likewise,  a  better  grade 
of  distinct  female  schools,  for  the  children  of  the  mid- 
dling classes,  (fiir  gebbildete  Stande,)  where  they  are 
taught  needlework  and  such  other  useful  arts.  All  the 
elementary  and  primary  schools  are  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  clergy.  The  great  principle  laid  down 
in  the  code  of  public  instruction  in  Austria,  is  thus  ex- 
pressed in  the  French  work  from  which  I  quote : — 
"  Dans  les  ecoles  elementaires  des  petites  villes,  il  n'y  a 
que  la  methode  d'enseigner  les  objets  presents  pour  les 
ecoles   de   village   qui  doit   etre   plus   appropriee   aux 
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leqons  destruction  de  ces  classes  qui  ont  deja  plus  de 
fortune,  plus  de  contact  avec  les  habitants  des  grandes 
villes,  et  plus  d'affaires  et  de  relations  industrielles  et 
commerciales.',# 

6<  The  superior  primary  schools,  Haupt-schulen,  are, 
as  their  name  implies,  of  a  higher  grade,  and  are  dis- 
tributed over  a  wider  area  or  district. 

Children  are  received  into  these  schools  at  eight  years 
of  age,  and  the  course  of  instruction  delivered  there  car- 
ries them  on  from  that  acquired  in  the  elementary 
schools,  into  the  third  and  fourth  classes  of  general  in- 
struction. 

"  The  third  class  continues  for  two  years,  and  is  edu- 
cated in  the  gospels,  and  a  repetition  of  the  second  class 
instruction  delivered  in  the  primary  school ;  German 
generally,  and  the  elements  of  Latin,  to  fit  the  pupils 
(if  necessary)  for  admission  into  the  gymnasiums.  The 
fourth  class  is  composed  of  two  divisions,  a  year  being 
spent  in  each ;  in  the  first  division  the  education  consists 
of  religious  instruction,  arithmetic,  geometry,  the  ele- 
ments of  architecture,  grammar,  writing,  and  dictation, 
and  Austrian  geography.     In  addition  to  the  above,  the 

*  "  'De  Pinstruction  Publique  en  Autriche,^par  un  Diplomate  Stranger 
qui  a  long-temps  reside  dans  ce  pays.'  It  has  been  stated  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  *  British  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,'  that  '  the  schools 
are  altogether  the  weakest  side  of  Austria,  and  their  present  organization 
is  the  work  of  a  man  who  long  enjoyed  the  confidence,  and  cruelly  abused 
the  weakness  of  the  late  Emperor.'  But  although  the  works  of  Springer 
and  Becher,  to  which  this  quotation  refers,  are  not  sufficiently  explicit 
upon  this  portion  of  the  internal  arrangement  of  Austria,  yet  that  to  which 
I  have  just  referred,  and  whose  sources  of  information  are  of  undoubted 
authenticity,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  complete  works  upon  the  statis- 
tics of  public  instruction  in  any  language  or  of  any  country  in  Europe." 
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second  division  of  the  fourth  class  receives  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  mensuration  and  mechanics,  the  higher 
branches  of  calculation  and  arithmetic,  foreign  geography, 
and  the  principles  of  physics,  and  natural  history. 

"  When  the  funds  for  public  instruction  permit,  there 
is  a  music-school  attached  to  each  of  the  last-mentioned 
institutions  : — "  Singing  being  a  part  of  the  elementary 
education  imparted,  and  a  most  beneficial  portion,  be- 
cause it  harmonises  the  mind,  affords  an  innocent  amuse- 
ment for  unemployed  hours,  and  is  a  bond  of  union  in 
humble  societies."* 

"  There  is  one  model  or  Normal  school  in  the  capital 
of  each  province,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  mas- 
ters of  all  the  national  schools. 

"  Those  interested  in  the  subject  of  national  educa- 
tion, should  visit  the  Normal  school  of  St.  Anne,  at  980 
Anna  Gassa,  in  Vienna,  which  was  established  by  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  a  model  for  all  the  other 
schools  in  her  dominions. 

"  The  Wiederholungsschulen  were  established  for 
persons  above  the  school  age.  (those  who  have  at- 
tained the  thirteenth  year,)  and  are  intended  both  as  a 
repetition  school  for  such  as  have  passed  through  the 
schools  already  described,  as  well  as  for  those  who  have, 
from  circumstances,  been  unable  to  attend  them. 

u  To  ascend  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  school,  it 
is  necessary  to  produce  a  certificate  of  morality  and 
literary  proficiency,  from  the  religious  instructor  and 
the  school- master.  Public  semestral  examinations  are 
held  in  all  the  schools  in  the  empire.     On  the  whole, 

*  "  Germany  ;  the  Spirit  of  her  Literature  and  Social  Condition." 
By  B.  Hawkins,  M.D.     8vo.     Parker.     London,  1839. 
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except  Prussia,  Austria  possesses  the  best  system  of 
national  education  of  any  continental  country  ;#  and  the 
number  who  can  read  and  write,  and  are  acquainted 
with  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  among  the  lower  orders, 
far  exceeds  the  same  relative  proportion  of  the  peasantry 
in  the  most  enlightened  parts  of  Great  Britain.  General 
education  is  moreover  progressing  rapidly  in  Austria ; 
and  although  the  law  that  precludes  the  right  of  mar- 
riage to  the  uneducated  has,  no  doubt,  produced  much 
immorality,  yet  that  law  is  daily  becoming  a  dead 
letter,  from  the  necessity  for  its  execution  no  longer 
existing. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  disabilities  under  which  the 
middle  and  higher  classes  labour  in  that  country,  and 
their  name  is  legion,  the  poor  and  the  working  classes 
have  their  wants  well  supplied ;  they  sigh  not  for  a  state  ' 
of  political  liberty,  of  which  they  know  nothing ;  and 
the  government,  wisely  preventing  their  minds  from 
being  inflamed  by  those  blisters  upon  society,  that  have 
written  and  preached  the  same  classes  of  our  own 
countrymen  into  the  fever  of  discontent  and  disaffection, 
he  effects  of  which  are  now  so  visible  in  Great  Britain, 
has  beneath  its  extended  rule  some  of  the  happiest  and 
most  contented  peasantry  in  Europe. 

"  Manufacturers,  and  the  principals  of  factories  are, 
for  the  most  part,  forbidden  to  employ  children  under 
ten  years  of  age ;  and  if  the  work  is  of  that  nature  which 
requires  them  to  be  under  this  age,  then  the  employer 

*  I  imagine  Mr.  Wilde  did  not  know  what  progress  education  had  made 
in  Switzerland,  the  German  States,  France,  Denmark,  and  Holland, when 
he  made  this  remark  on  the  superiority  of  the  Austrian  system  of  primary 
education. 
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is  obliged  to  allow  them  a  certain  portion  of  each  day 
for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  Altogether,  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  the  children  employed  in  Aus- 
trian manufactories  is,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  too 
insignificant  for  notice  in  this  general  sketch,  of  a  much 
higher  caste  than  in  those  in  England  or  France.  The 
education  acquired  in  the  schools  I  have  now  described 
is  entirely  gratuitous. 

Cs  The  Roman  Catholic,  as  the  national  religion,  is 
that  taught  in  the  schools  of  Austria,  but  dissenters 
from  this  form  of  faith  are  neither  excluded  nor  sepa- 
rated ;  nor  are  they  required  to  engage  in  the  religious 
services  or  peculiar  ecclesiastical  learning  in  these 
schools.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  the  Jews  as 
well  as  the  Protestants,  and  other  dissenters,  arrive  one 
hour  after,  and  leave  one  hour  before  the  other  pupils ; 
these  two  hours  being  occupied  with  religious  services 
and  instruction,  such  as  was  attempted  in  this  country 
some  years  ago.  There  are  other  non-Catholic  schools, 
particularly  in  Transylvania  and  the  military  frontier, 
Gallicia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  Carynthia, 
amounting  to  2037  primary  schools,  whose  religous  in- 
struction is  in  accordance  with  the  creed  of  these  coun- 
tries; the  oversight  of  which  is  committed  to  the  clergy 
of  each  particular  denomination.  Jews  are  admitted  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  schools  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
Protestant  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Unitarians,  or  other 
dissenters ;  they  receive  religious  and  moral  instruction 
from  an  authorized  work,  the  Bene-zion,  which  is  prin- 
cipally taken  from  the  Old  Testament.  Where  a  suffi- 
ciency of  this  people  exists,  schools  have  been  specially 
established  for  their  use. 
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Lower  Austria 

1,400,000 

157,105 

1,101 

154,179 

984 

1,019 

58,200 

212,379 

1,096 

5 

„ 

1,092 

3 

6 

1,127 

2,212 

3,339 

341,007 

660 

113,891 

98,488 

Upper  Austria 

846,000 

90,576 

626 

86,485 

954 

606 

41,435 

127,920 

611 

15 

» 

626 

., 

718 

1,114 

1,832 

185,871 

686 

65,580 

62,340 

Bohemia           ... 

4,173,000 

526,569 

3,470 

494,229 

938 

3,431 

229,812 

724,041 

3,400 

54 

16 

1,578 

„ 

1,696 

, 

196 

1,361 

5,781 

7,142 

475,967 

604 

376,560 

347,481 

Moravia  and  Silesia 

2,172,000 

287,732 

1,886 

272,638 

947 

1,855 

177,239 

449,877 

1,791 

61 

34 

714 

» 

1,145 

27 

1,399 

3,026 

4,425 

264,706 

500 

231,826 

218,051 

Gallicia    - 

4,728,000 

514,308 

1,869 

67,278 

131 

591 

30,022 

97,300 

1,793 

75 

1 

90 

„ 

1,364 

, 

415 

905 

2,037 

2,942 

124,627 

1,921 

67,065 

30,235 

Tyrol       ...        - 

839,000 

106,439 

1,618 

107,507 

1,010* 

1,191 

46,673 

154,180 

1,617 

., 

1 

946 

672 

„ 

„ 

1,539 

2,185 

3,724 

101,436 

298 

80,697 

73,483 

Styria      - 

976,000 

101,990 

624 

76,869 

753 

567 

35,106 

111,975 

620 

4 

„ 

478 

„ 

146 

647 

967 

1,614 

89,626 

819 

61,463 

50,512 

Carynthia  and  Carniola     - 

764,000 

85,533 

365 

27,817 

325 

404 

16,805 

44,622 

334 

31 

„ 

229 

„ 

136 

358 

518 

876 

110,545 

993 

24,435 

20,187 

Illyrian  coast 

476,000 

59,250 

111 

9,917 

133 

84 

3,316 

13,233 

101 

6 

4 

2 

17 

„ 

92 

IU01 

226 

327 

65,738 

2,441 

9,583 

3,650 

Lombardy  and  Venice 

3,664,000 

588,665 

5,178 

258,009 

438 

230 

3,966 

261,975 

5,178 

5,178 

, 

, 

„ 

3,697 

5,905 

9,602 

826,300 

677 

191,167 

70,808 

Transylvania    - 

2,026,000 

202,600 

1,522 

51,348 

239 

30 

720 

52,068 

278 

1,244 

„ 

341 

844 

317 

20 

423 

1,507 

1,930 

60,000 

1,305 

32,535 

19,533 

Military  Frontier 

1,198,000 

126,674 

1,113 

64,550 

509 

776 

20,903 

85,453 

569 

542 

2 

190 

54  2 

145 

203 

33 

862 

1,266 

2,128 

130,598 

634 

56,303 

29,150 

Dalmatia 

Total 

390,000 

39,000 

53 

3,962 

102 

» 

3,962 

53 

" 

14 

39 

.46 

98 

144 

19,370 

7,358 

3,355 

607 

23,652,000 

2,886,441 

19,536 

1,674,788 

,580 

10,784 

664,197 

2,338,985 

17,441 

2,037 

58 

6,286 

5,881 

4,750 

9S9 

520 

1,110 

13,183 

26,842 

40,025 

2,795,791 

856 

1,314,460 

1,024,525 

Although 

the  Austrian 

Census  of  1840  lies  befo 

e  me,  I  retai 

n  in  this  Tab 

le  that  taken 

in  1838,  because  the  statistics  of  the  Schools  were 

made  from  docu 

ments  drawn  up 
ge  by  1068. 

in  the 

same  year,  and  are  therefore  more 

applicable  for  comparison 

•  In  the  Tyrol  the  number  of  children  attending  the  Primary  Schools  exceeds 

those  of  the  school-a 

To  J 

ace  page  119' 
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"  The  table  upon  the  opposite  page,  (Table  I.)  which 
has  been  carefully  drawn  up  from  official  documents,  faith- 
fully exhibits  the  state  of  education  in  Austria  in  1838  and 
1839 ;  it  shows  us  at  a  glance  the  proportion  of  schools 
and  children  at  the  school  age,  to  the  entire  population, 
with  the  number  of  children  in  actual  attendance  upon 
these  schools,  in  each  province  of  the  empire ;  it  like- 
wise details  the  description  of  school,  the  nation  or  race, 
the  religion,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
imparting  religious  or  general  instruction. 

"  It  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  this  interesting 
statistical  return,  that  these  primary  schools  are  thus 
distributed  among  the  different  nations  or  tongues: — 
The  German  population  of  5,950,000  have  6-80  pure 
German,  and  553  mixed  German  and  Sclavonian  schools, 
or  1  to  every  870  inhabitants.  The  Sclavonian  people 
amounting  to  10,320,000,  have  4,750  Sclavish,  and  543 
mixed  schools,  5,293  in  all,  or  1  in  every  1,949  inhabit- 
ants. The  Italians,  with  a  population  of  4,580,000 
have  5,881  schools,  or  1  in  every  778  inhabitants.  The 
Hungarians  possess  986  national,  and  10  mixed  schools, 
for  800,000  inhabitants,  or  1  in  every  803. 

"  The  Wallachian  people,  who  principally  inhabit 
Transylvania,  and  number  970,000  souls,  have  5*20 
schools,  or  1  to  every  1 ,865  inhabitants. 

"  The  following  summary  shows  us  how  far  the 
distinction  of  races  affects  national  instruction  in 
Austria. 
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Attending 

No.  of  Chil- 

No. in 

Schools,  to 

Countries  and  Races. 

dren  at 

attendance. 

1000,  at 

School  Age. 

School  Age. 

Tyrol — peopled    by    Germans 

and   Italians,    the    German 

race  preponderating  in  the 

proportion  of  53  Germans  to 

30  Italians 

117,460 

107,507 

915 

Bohemia,     Moravia,      Silesia, 

Carynthia,  and    Carniola — 

composed    of    Sclaves    and 

Germans,  in  the  proportion 

of  15  Sclaves  to  4  Germans. 

994,560 

794,684 

799 

Upper    and   Lower  Austria — 

entirely  peopled  by  Germans 

315,840 

240,664 

762 

Styria — German  and  Selavish, 

the  German  predominating 

in  the  proportion  of  from  9 

to  8 

136,600 

76,869 

563 

Lombardo-Venetian   Kingdom 

— exclusively  Italian . 

652,960 

258,009 

395 

Transylvania  —  inhabited    by 

Germans,  Hungarians,    and 

Wallachians ;  the  Hungarian 

and  Wallachian  races  predo- 

minating over  the  Germans 

as  3  to  1     

283,640 

51,348 

181 

Gallicia,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Illy- 

rian  Coast — entirely  peopled 

by  Sclavonians      .... 

783,160 

81,157 

105 

"  Some  differences  will  be  found  in  the  system  of 
national  instruction  adopted  in  Hungary,  Dalmatia,  and 
the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  but  of  too  insignificant 
a  nature,  and  too  local  a  character,  to  require  either  com- 
ment or  detail  in  this  place. 

"  This  concludes  our  summary  of  the  system  of  popu- 
lar, or  national  elementary  instruction. 


TABLE     II. 
STATISTICS    OF   CRIME    IN    THE   AUSTRIAN    EMPIRE. 


PROVINCE! 


High  Treason 

Breaches  of  the  Peace 

Rebellion  and  Outrage 

Public  Assaults 

Returned  from  Transportation  .  . 
Ill-treatment  of  Officials  .... 
Forgery  (of  Note  or  Paper  Credit)  . 

Coining 

Religious  Disturbance 

Violation 

Murder  and  Manslaughter 

Procuring  Abortion 

Child  Desertion 

Wounds  and  Injuries 

Duels 

Malicious  Burning 

Theft  and  Embezzlement  .     .     .     . 

Robbery 

Fraud 

Bigamy 

Defamation     .... 


Assisting  Criminals 

Non-compliance  with  the  Sanatory  ) 
Laws j 


Nearly  Average    . 
In  1837       .     .     . 


5 

109 

259 

138 

14 

299 

432 

63 

161 

664 

5 

238 

25,346 

446 

5,214 

29 


34,185 
3,418 
4,059 


89 

2,248 

259 

339 

5 

]0 
34 


115 
5,302 


347 
21,864 
411 
2,028 
21 
60 
77 


1,885 
188 


4,024 
402 
471 


8,705 
870 


27,469 
2,746 
3,612 


10,724 
1,072 


30,115 
3,011 
2,809 


54 

153 

1,940 

40 

215 

3,184 

17 

5,097 

6,029 


22,379 
2,237 
2,053 


1,588 

70 

874 

4,644 

2,185 
64,546 
13,926 

2,556 


270 

10 

804 

175 

443 

956 

33 

161 

2,440 

4 

1,449 

34,237 

6,246 

1,554 

4 

109 

101 

3 


15 

70 

266. 
14,319 

48 
1,851 
3,063 
2,065 

506 
2,531 
8,239 

468 
1,974 


10,503 
191,282 
24,070 
16,563 
171 


50,631 
5,063 
4,550 


294,827 
29,482 
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"  When  we  examine  the  statistics  in  the  foregoing  gene- 
ral table,  (Table  I.)  with  reference  to  the  effects  of  religion 
upon  education,  we  find  that  there  are  17,441  Catholic* 
schools  for  21,000,000  inhabitants  of  that  religion,  or 
one  school  to  every  1,204  souls  There  are  2,037  non- 
Catholic  schools,  (principally  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic,) 
to  2,400,000  Protestant  dissenters;  or  one  to  every 
1,178  inhabitants  of  that  faith.  The  Jews,  amounting 
to  324,000,  are  provided  with  58  schools,  which  result 
gives  so  low  a  proportion  as  one  to  5,586  ;  but  then  it 
must  be  remarked  that  numbers  of  Jewish  children  receive 
instruction  in  the  two  other  classes  of  schools. 

"  How  far  public  national  instruction  is  progressing  in 
Austria  may  be  learned  from  the  fact  of  the  increase  of 
schools  from  the  year  1832  to  J  838  being  979,  with 
3,096  teachers,  and  128,525  children. 

"From  Table  II.  we  learn  that  the  crime  of  high  treason, 
breaches  of  the  peace,  coining,  theft,  and  returning  from 
transportation,  prevailed  most,  in  proportion  to  their 
population,  in  the  Lombardy  and  Venetian  kingdoms, — 
entirely  composed  of  the  Italian  races,  and  where  edu- 
cation, as  may  be  learned  from  the  table  of  national  in- 
struction given  above,  is  at  so  low  an  ebb  when  compared 
with  the  rest  of  Austria,  that  we  find  very  little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  children  at  the  school  age  are  in 
actual  attendance  upon  the  schools  provided  by  the 
state.  On  the  whole,  Dalmatia  presents,  for  the  amount 
of  its  population,  the  greatest  variety  and  extent  of 
crime ;  for,   with  the  exception  of  those  already  men- 

*  This    number    includes  the   Greek    as   well  as  Roman    Catholic 
Church. 
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tioned  in  Lombardy,  forgery  in  Gallicia,  and  fraud  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  this  province  outnumbers  all 
the  others  in  crimes  of  every  description.  And  here  again 
the  effects  of  want  of  education  are  manifest;  for  among 
the  Sclavonian  race,  inhabiting  Gallicia,  Dalmatia,  and 
the  Ulyrian  coast,  the  proportion  of  children  attending 
school  to  1,000  at  the  '  school  age'  is  but  105." 

Holland  has  been  long  and  justly  celebrated  for  the 
great  progress  education  has  made  among  its  people. 
"  In  England,  in  1833,  only  one  in  every  11  of  the 
population  was  receiving  primary  instruction;  in  the 
Dutch  provinces  of  Drenthe  and  Over-Yssel,  in  1835, 
the  proportion  was  about  one  in  six,  and  throughout 
Holland  generally  it  was  one  in  eight.  There  is  scarcely 
a  child  ten  years  old,  of  sound  intellect,  who  cannot  both 
read  and  write ;  almost  every  one  receives  instruction  at 
some  period,  the  expense  of  which  is  for  the  most  part, 
and  in  some  instances  entirely,  defrayed  by  the  state, 
without  the  inculcation  of  any  particular  creed  ;  the  in- 
terference of  Government  being  exerted  only  to  exclude 
improper  and  incompetent  teachers,  and  to  regulate  the 
mode  of  instruction  by  a  system  of  inspection." — M'Cul- 
loch's  Geog.  Diet,  Holland. 

Mr.  Nicholls,  in  his  interesting  Report  on  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Labouring  Poor  in  Belgium  and  Holland, 
published  in  1838,  from  which  I  quote,  by  his  permis- 
sion, says, — 

"  Nothing  can  exceed  the  cleanliness,  the  personal 
propriety  and  the  apparent  comfort  of  the  people  of 
Holland.  I  did  not  see  a  house  or  fence  out  of  repair, 
or  a  garden  that  was  not  carefully  cultivated.     We  met 
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no  ragged  or  dirty  persons,  nor  any  drunken  man ; 
neither  did  I  see  any  indication  that  drunkenness  is  the 
vice  of  any  portion  of  the  people.  I  was  assured  that 
bastardy  was  almost  unknown ;  and,  although  we  were 
during  all  hours  of  the  day  much  in  the  public  thorough- 
fares, we  saw  only  two  beggars,  and  they  in  manners 
and  appearance  scarcely  came  within  the  designation. 
The  Dutch  people  appear  to  be  strongly  attached  to 
their  government,  and  few  countries  possess  a  popula- 
tion in  which  the  domestic  and  social  duties  are  dis- 
charged with  such  constancy.  A  scrupulous  economy 
and  cautious  foresight  seem  to  be  the  characteristic 
virtues  of  every  class.  To  spend  their  full  annual  in- 
come is  accounted  a  species  of  crime.  The  same  syste- 
matic prudence  pervades  every  part  of  the  community, 
agricultural  and  commercial,  and  thus  the  Dutch  people 
are  enabled  to  bear  up  against  the  most  formidable  physical 
difficulties,  and,  to  secure  a  larger  amount  of  individual 
comfort  than  probably  exists  in  any  other  country." 

What  then  has  led  to  this  happy  social  state  ?  How 
has  Holland  provided  for  the  improvement  of  the  social 
condition  of  her  people?  I  answer,  by  providing  for 
their  education,  by  teaching  them  to  think  and  to  care 
for  themselves.  Holland  has  the  honour  of  having  been 
one  of  the  first  among  the  European  nations,  who  re- 
cognized the  truth,  that  an  uncivilized  and  degraded 
peasantry  are  always  more  immoral  and  wretched  than 
one  whose  minds  have  been  disenthralled,  and  whose 
tastes  have  been  raised  by  a  religious,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual education  ;  and  she  has  the  still  greater  honour  of 
having  been  one  of  the  first  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of 
uncharitable  and  unchristian  sectarianism,  and  to  assert, 
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and  act  on  the  assertion,  that  the  grounds  of  agreement 
of  all  christian  sects  are  infinitely,  immeasurably 
more  important  than  their  grounds  of  variance.  In 
England,  on  the  contrary,  Protestants  curse  Catholics, 
and  Catholics  hate  Protestants,  whilst  even  among  the 
Protestants  themselves,  the  separation  of  different  sects 
is  so  wide  and  their  suspicion  of  one  another  so  great, 
that  one  is  led  to  imagine  that  in  truth  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  moral  progress  of  mankind  are  really 
violently  opposed  by  some  one  of  these  parties,  in  order 
that  such  an  opposition  should  have  been  stirred  up. 

In  briefly  sketching  the  organisation  of  public  in- 
struction in  Holland,  I  shall  be  guided  by  the  sta- 
tistics contained  in  M.  Cousin's  report  on  that  country. 

The  department  of  public  instruction  is  directed  by 
the  minister  of  the  Interior,  aided  by  the  Inspector- 
general  of  public  Instruction.  This  latter  person  is  in 
reality  the  minister  of  Education.  There  is  no  further 
centralization  than  this.  There  is  neither  a  Council 
nor  any  other  central  inspectors  than  the  Inspector- 
general. 

It  is  only  since  1800  that  primary  education  has  re- 
ceived the  serious  attention  of  government.  M.  Van- 
der  Palm  in  that  year  introduced  into  the  Chamber  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Bat  avian  Republic  a  great 
scheme  of  national  education,  which  was  modified  and 
altered  by  M.  Van  den  Ende,  and  finally  adopted  in 
February  1806. 

This  code  of  instruction  was  so  well  suited  to  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  the  country,  that  it  has  survived 
three  great  revolutions  without  receiving  any  great  al- 
teration. 
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In  each  province  there  is  a  commission  of  primary 
instruction.  This  commission  is  composed  of  all  the 
inspectors  of  the  different  school  districts  into  which  the 
province  is  divided.  In  each  of  these  school  districts 
there  resides  an  inspector  of  schools,  who  is  required  to 
visit  and  inspect  each  school  in  his  district  at  least  twice 
a  year.  Each  inspector  is  the  director  of  the  primary 
education  of  his  district.  Before  he  has  examined  and 
approved  a  candidate  no  one  can  exercise  the  office  of 
either  public  or  private  instructor,  nor  can  any  school- 
master obtain  advancement  without  his  permission.  The 
parochial  school  societies  have  no  power  to  do  any- 
thing without  his  assent,  and  he  is  either  president  or 
influential  member  of  all  of  them  in  his  district. 

Three  times  a-year  all  the  inspectors  of  each  province 
assemble  at  its  chief  town,  where  the  governor  of  the 
province  presides  over  their  meetings.  Each  of  these 
conferences  lasts  two  or  three  weeks,  during  which  time 
each  inspector  reads  aloud  his  report  on  the  progress 
and  state  of  education  in  his  district,  and  refers  to  the 
meeting  any  questions  on  which  he  may  desire  to  have 
their  decision. 

Each  province  has  its  own  special  regulations  on  pri- 
mary education,  founded  on  the  general  law  of  the 
country.  The  meeting  of  the  inspectors  examines 
whether  the  acts  of  the  inspectors  have  conformed  with 
these  regulations,  and  prepares  a  general  report  on  the 
state  and  progress  of  education  in  the  province,  which  is 
forwarded  to  the  Inspector  General,  together  with  such 
proposals  for  changes  or  modifications  in  the  provincial 
regulations  as  may  seem  advisable  to  the  meeting. 
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Thus,  each  inspector  is  responsible  to  the  provincial 
board  for  the  progress  of  education  within  his  district ; 
whilst  the  provincial  boards  are  themselves  responsible 
to  the  Government. 

Before  a  candidate  can  become  a  schoolmaster,  be- 
sides a  certificate  of  moral  character,  he  must  obtain 
brevets  of 

1.  General  admission. 

2.  Special  admission. 

He  must  obtain  a  brevet  of  general  admission  to  the  pro- 
fession of  schoolmaster  by  passing  an  examination  before 
the  provincial  commission,  composed  of  the  inspectors  of 
the  districts  of  the  province.  When  he  obtains  this  general 
admission,  he  becomes  an  authorized  candidate,  but  he 
is  not  yet  at  liberty  to  exercise  the  functions  of  either 
public  or  private  teacher.  If  the  candidate  wishes  to 
be  a  private  teacher,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  obtain  the 
authorization  of  the  municipal  authorities,  which  cannot 
be  granted  without  the  consent  of  the  inspector.  If  the 
candidate  wishes  to  be  a  teacher  in  a  public  school,  he  is 
obliged  to  pass  another  examination  before  a  local  com- 
mission, where  the  inspector  sits  as  one  of  the  judges, 
and  should  the  inspector  think  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mission in  his  favour  unwise,  and  that  he  is  not  worthy 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  care  of  a  school,  the  inspector 
has  the  right  of  appeal  against  the  decision  of  this  com- 
mission to  the  minister.  Even  when  elected  by  the 
commission,  the  candidate  is  obliged  to  visit  the  inspec- 
tor and  obtain  his  sanction.  Such  are  the  great  precau- 
tions which  Holland  takes  in  the  election  of  her  school- 
masters ;  whilst  with  us,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
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any  one  is  considered  sufficiently  qualified  to  fill  this  im- 
portant office.  I  myself  have  seen  men  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  schools  whose  immorality  and  lowness  was 
so  marked  with  indelible  lines  upon  their  countenances, 
that  I  would  on  no  account  have  intrusted  them  with  the 
duties  of  the  humblest  menial. 

The  suspension  or  dismissal  of  the  schoolmasters  is 
pronounced,  when  it  is  necessary,  by  the  municipal  or 
provincial  authorities,  but  only  on  the  proposition  of  the 
inspectors. 

The  inspectors  themselves  are  appointed  and  paid  by 
the  state. 

The  inspectors  are  charged  to  guard  that  no  books  are 
employed  in  the  primary  schools  but  such  as  are  author- 
ized by  Government. 

The  law  of  1806  proclaims  as  the  great  end  of  all  in- 
struction, the  exercise  of  all  the  social  and  Christian 
virtues.  In  this  respect  it  agrees  with  the  law  of  Prus- 
sia and  France,  but  it  differs  from  these  countries  in  the 
way  by  which  it  attempts  to  attain  this  end.  In  France  and 
all  the  German  countries  the  schools  are  the  auxiliaries, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  churches.  For,  whilst  the  schools 
are  open  to  all  sects,  yet  the  master  is  a  man  trained  up 
in  the  particular  doctrines  of  the  majority  of  his  pupils, 
and  required  to  teach  those  doctrines  during  certain 
hours,  the  children,  who  differ  from  him  in  religious  be- 
lief, being  permitted  to  absent  themselves  from  the  reli- 
gious lessons,  on  condition  that  their  parents  provide 
elsewhere  for  their  religious  instruction.  But  in  Hol- 
land the  masters  are  required  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion to  all  the  children,   and   to  avoid  most  carefully 
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touching  on  any  of  the  grounds  of  controversy  between 
the  different  sects. 

Mr.  Nicholls  says,  ct  As  respects  religion,  the  popu- 
lation of  Holland  is  divided  in  about  equal  proportions 
into  Catholic,  Lutheran  and  Protestants  of  the  reformed 
Calvinistic  Church,  and  the  ministers  of  each  are  sup- 
ported by  the  state.  The  schools  contain  without  dis- 
tinction the  children  of  every  sect  of  Christians.  The 
religious  and  moral  instruction  afforded  to  the  children 
is  taken  from  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  whole 
course  of  education  is  mingled  with  a  frequent  reference 
to  the  great  general  evidences  of  revelation.  Biblical 
history  is  taught  not  as  a  dry  narration  of  facts,  but  as  a 
storehouse  of  truths,  calculated  to  influence  the  affec- 
tions, to  correct  and  elevate  the  manners,  and  to  inspire 
sentiments  of  devotion  and  virtue.  The  great  principles 
and  truths  of  Christianity,  in  which  all  are  agreed,  are 
likewise  carefully  inculcated;  but  those  points  which  are 
the  subjects  of  difference  and  religious  controversy  form 
no  part  of  the  instructions  of  the  schools.  This  depart- 
ment of  religious  teaching  is  confided  to  the  ministers  of 
each  persuasion,  who  discharge  this  portion  of  their 
duties  out  of  the  school;  but  within  the  schools  the 
common  ground  of  instruction  is  faithfully  preserved, 
and  they  are  consequently  altogether  free  from  the  spirit 
of  jealousy  or  proselytism.  We  witnessed  the  exercise 
of  a  class  of  the  children  of  notables  in  Haarlem,  (ac- 
cording to  the  simultaneous  method,)  respecting  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  by  a  minister  of 
the  Lutheran  Church.  The  class  contained  children 
of   Catholics,    Calvinists   and    other    denominations   of 
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Christians  as  well  as  Lutherans  ;  and  all  disputable  doc- 
trinal points  were  carefully  avoided.  The  Lutherans  are 
the  smallest  in  number,  the  Calvinists  the  largest,  and  the 
Catholics  about  midway  between  the  two ;  but  all  appear 
to  live  together  in  perfect  amity,  without  the  slightest 
distinction  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life  ;  and  this 
circumstance,  so  extremely  interesting  in  itself,  no  doubt 
facilitated  the  establishment  of  the  general  system  of 
education  here  described,  the  effects  of  which  are  so  ap- 
parent in  the  highly  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of 
the  Dutch  people" 

Education  is  not  compulsory  in  Holland,  as  it  is  in 
Switzerland  and  all  the  German  countries.  But  the  in- 
spectors throughout  the  country,  whose  number  is  about 
80,  have  so  excited  the  zeal  of  the  departmental  and 
communal  committees,  and  have  been  so  well  seconded  in 
their  efforts  by  the  ministers  of  religion  in  their  parochial 
visitations,  in  their  sermons,  and  in  their  lectures,  and 
by  the  excellent  administration  of  public  relief,  which  is 
invariably  refused,  unless  the  children  of  the  relieved  are 
sent  to  school,  that  the  necessity  of  compulsory  regula- 
tions have  not  been  felt,  and  we  find  that  in  several  parts 
of  the  kingdom  the  proportion  of  children  attending 
school  to  the  whole  population  is  as  great  as  one  in 
every  six ;  whilst  the  proportion  generally  of  the  children 
receiving  instruction  to  the  whole  population  is  one  in 
every  eight ! 

M.  Cousin  says,  that  these  results  have  been  obtained 
slowly,  and  that  what  has  most  contributed  to  them  is 
the  excellence  of  the  schools,  the  talent  of  the  masters, 
and  above  all,  the  respect  and  honour  the  masters  have 
gradually  attained  by  the  honourable  and  independent 
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situation  in  which   they  have  been  placed  by  the  Go- 
vernment, 

Nothing  can  be  a  more  fatal  delusion  than  to  suppose 
that  the  poor  are  indifferent  to  the  character  and 
acquirements  of  the  schoolmaster.  I  have  seen  the 
most  remarkable  instances  to  the  contrary,  and  I  could 
mention  more  than  fifty  instances  which  have  come 
under  my  own  knowledge,  where  the  schools  conducted 
by  able  and  high-minded  schoolmasters  have  been  filled 
to  overflowing,  where,  previously,  the  schools  conducted 
by  inefficient  or  low-minded  men  hardly  contained  suffi- 
cient numbers  for  one  small  class.  It  is  shameful  to 
suppose  that  the  poor,  even  where  they  themselves  have 
never  enjoyed  any  education,  are  indifferent  to  these 
matters.  Natural  love  and  affection  are  not  the  results 
of  education,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  found  generally 
much  stronger  in  the  cottage  than  in  the  palace ;  and 
they  teach  the  parents,  no  matter  how  ignorant,  to  keep 
their  children  under  their  own  eye  at  home  rather  than 
expose  them  to  the  misery  and  moral  degradation  of 
the  instruction  of  a  narrow-minded  and  ignorant  man. 
As  long  as  we  are  content  to  fill  the  schoolmasters'  situ- 
ations with  wholly  unfit  persons,  as  we  at  present  are 
doing  in  the  majority  of  cases,  as  long  as  we  are  content 
to  leave  these  masters  to  work  their  will  in  the  schools 
without  any  constant  inspection  by  the  central  authority, 
so  long  are  we  doing  positive  injury  instead  of  conferring 
benefit  upon  the  poor.  We  are  producing  demoralizing 
associations  in  connection  with  all  the  harmonizing 
influences  of  a  good  education.  The  Bible  and  the 
books  remind  of  the  hated  school  where  the  child  was 
miserable  under  the   caprice  of  an   ignorant  and  low- 
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minded  master,  and  they  are  laid  aside  as  producing 
disagreeable  sensations,  reminiscences  of  the  school- 
days. 

The  Dutch  Government  has  not  defined  the  minimum 
of  the  masters'  salaries,  as  the  French,  Swiss,  and  German 
Governments  have  done,  but  it  has  enjoined  (reglement 
A,  art.  30)  upon  the  communal  committees  to  take  care 
that  they  pay  their  schoolmasters  well,  and  it  offers  its 
assistance  to  any  parish  too  poor  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds.  The  inspectors  have,  as  I  have  shown,  sufficient 
power  to  enforce  the  actual  observance  of  this  injunc- 
tion; and  M.  Cousin  remarks  that  the  schoolmasters 
throughout  the  country  appear  satisfied  with  their  situ- 
ations. 

Mr.  Nicholls  says,  "  the  schoolmasters  of  the  primary 
schools  in  Holland  are  supported  in  respectability  and 
comfort,  Their  functions  are  held  in  high  estimation, 
and  we  were  assured  that  they  were  generally  content 
with  their  lot ;  but  there  is  no  positive  provision  fixing 
their  salaries.  The  law  only  enacts,  generally,  that  the 
municipal  and  departmental  authorities  shall  secure  a 
sufficient  income  to  the  teachers,  and  that  they  shall  not 
be  left  dependent  upon  payments  from  the  parents  of 
their  scholars" 

This  last  regulation  is  very  wise,  as  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  the  schoolmasters'  incomes  should  be  certain 
as  well  as  sufficient  to  secure  them  a  respectable  main- 
tenance, though  it  is  also  very  advisable  to  oblige 
all  the  parents  who  send  their  children  to  school,  and 
who  can  afford  it,  to  pay  some  small  weekly  sum  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  By  doing  this,  the  parents 
become  more  interested  in  the  progress  of  their  children 
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and  the  humiliating  and  degrading  character  attached 
to  a  charity  school  is  done  away  with  ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  schoolmaster  is  interested  in  pleasing  the 
parents,  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  children,  as  the 
greater  progress  they  make,  the  greater  will  generally 
be  the  numbers  of  his  school,  and  the  greater  will  be 
his  weekly  gains. 

Holland  has  been  all  along  conscious  of  this  truth, 
and  has  made  it  incumbent  on  all  but  the  poorest  peo- 
ple to  pay  something  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
I  again  quote  Mr.  Nicholls,  who  says,  "  To  the  schools 
thus  provided,  the  people,  without  any  exception  or 
distinction,  are  entitled  to  send  their  children  on  pay- 
ment of  certain  fixed  sums  monthly,  or  at  shorter  pe- 
riods. These  payments  are  regulated  with  reference  to 
the  nature  of  the  education  to  be  afforded,  but  the  whole 
charge,  even  for  the  highest  class,  is  of  small  amount.  In 
the  case  of  parents  so  poor,  or  so  burthened  with  large 
families,  as  to  be  actually  unable  to  pay,  the  local  autho- 
ties  are  empowered  to  remit  the  charge,  and  thus  the 
means  of  education  are  secured  to  the  lowest,  as  well  as 
to  the  highest.  We  were  assured,  that  no  abuse  of  this 
power  of  exemption  had  ever  occurred,  and  that  no 
charge  of  partiality  had  ever  been  made.  The  people 
acquiesced  cheerfully  and  contentedly  in  every  arrange- 
ment, and  were  as  desirous  of  sending  their  children  to 
be  educated  as  the  government  and  local  authorities 
were  to  impart  the  benefits  of  education.  In  Haarlem, 
with  a  population  of  21,000,  we  were  informed  there  was 
not  a  child  often  years  of  age  and  of  sound  intellect,  who 
could  not  both  read  and  write,  and  throughout  Holland 
it  is  the  same." 
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There  are  two  Normal  schools  in  Holland  for  the  in- 
struction of  schoolmasters,  one  at  Groningen,  for  the 
provinces  of  Friesland,  Drenthe,  and  Over-yssel,  and 
the  other  at  Haarlem,  for  the  rest  of  Holland.  It  was  in 
1816,  that  the  Dutch  government  was  forced  to  intro- 
duce Normal  schools,  after  having  in  vain  tried  all 
other  methods  for  securing  a  sufficient  supply  of 
masters. 

I  have  mentioned  before  the  two  kinds  of  examina- 
tions which  each  candidate  is  required  to  pass  before  he 
can  obtain  admission  to  conduct  a  primary  school.  By 
far  the  most  important  of  these,  is  the  examination  of 
general  admission.  This  examination  is  perfectly  organ- 
ized in  Holland. 

The  brevets  granted  to  those  who  pass  this  examina- 
tion, are  of  four  kinds,  varying  according  to  the  merits 
of  the  teachers.  They  consequently  constitute  four 
ranks  among  the  teachers.  The  towns  never  admit  any 
teachers  but  of  the  first  or  second  rank.  A  brevet  of 
the  first  rank  cannot  be  obtained  until  the  candidate  has 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.  The  brevet  of 
the  third  rank  only,  confers  the  right  of  conducting  a 
village  school,  and  the  brevet  of  the  fourth  rank,  only 
confers  the  right  of  acting  as  assistant  master  in  some 
town  or  village  school,  or  of  conducting  a  village  school 
where  the  pay  is  very  poor,  if  such  a  school  can  be 
found. 

The  examinations  embrace  the  scientific  attainments 
of  the  candidates,  their  methods  of  instruction,  their 
power  of  disciplining  and  governing  a  school,  and  a 
strict  inquiry  into  their  character  and  religious  edu- 
cation. 
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After  the  examinations  are  concluded,  the  brevets  are 
delivered  with  the  ranks  of  the  respective  candidates  in- 
scribed upon  them,  as  well  as  a  short  resume  of  their 
characters  and  attainments.  The  names  and  ranks  of 
the  different  candidates  are  then  published  in  the  official 
Journal  of  Public  Instruction. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  what  emula- 
tion this  plan  begets  among  the  pupil-teachers  in  the 
Normal  schools,  and  among  the  masters  in  the  lower 
class  of  primary  schools,  who  know  that  by  improving 
themselves  they  may  raise  themselves  to  the  higher  ranks 
of  their  profession. 

But,  as  M,  Cousin  justly  remarks,  however  well  or- 
ganized the  examinations  themselves  may  be,  their  real 
efficiency  must  entirely  depend  on  the  persons  who  are 
selected  to  form  the  commissions  of  examination.  If 
men  who  have  never  given  their  thoughts  to  education 
were  chosen,  the  examinations  would  soon  degenerate 
into  a  mere  empty  farce,  as  ridiculous  as  hurtful  to  the 
community.  But  here  again,  the  Dutch  have  made  some 
very  wise  and  important  regulations.  The  commissioners 
who  conduct  these  examinations  are  the  inspectors  them- 
selves, assembled  in  the  provincial  meetings ;  men  who 
have  spent  years  in  studying  the  best  way  of  promoting 
the  education  of  the  poor ;  men  who  thoroughly  under- 
stand what  ought  to  be  required  of  a  man  wishing  to 
enter  into  the  honorable  profession  of  schoolmasters; 
and  men,  also,  personally  interested  in  obtaining  good 
and  able  men  for  their  several  districts.  Every  district 
inspector  is  required  by  law  to  convene,  either  at  his 
own  house  in  the  district,  or  at  some  other  place  as 
shall  appear  most  convenient  to  hiin,   at  certain  fixed 
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periods,  an  educational  conference,  to  which  he  is  re- 
quired to  invite  all  the  schoolmasters  of  his  district.  At 
these  conferences  the  general  progress  of  education  in  the 
district,  and  the  best  means  of  promoting  and  furthering 
its  further  development,  are  discussed,  and  the  school- 
masters are  reminded  that  they  are  not  struggling  singly 
and  unaided,  but  that  each  forms  one  of  a  well-disci- 
plined army,  all  engaged  in  the  same  great  enterprize — 
the  moral  reformation  of  their  country. 

As  it  regards  the  primary  schools  themselves,  it  is 
ordained,  that  if  the  number  of  scholars  attending  a  pri- 
mary school  is  under  70,  one  master  only  need  be 
provided ;  but  that  if  it  exceeds  70,  the  commune  must, 
either  alone  or  with  the  assistance  of  Government,  sup- 
port two  masters. 

When  a  scholar  leaves  the  primary  school  in  which  he 
has  been  educated,  he  receives,  if  he  has  conducted  him- 
self well  and  made  a  satisfactory  progress  in  his  studies, 
an  honorary  certificate,  which  of  course  is  of  great  as- 
sistance to  him  afterwards  when  seeking  a  situation. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  same  plan  is  adopted  in 
Prussia,  and  with  the  most  admirable  results,  as  it 
stimulates  the  scholars  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
attention  to  their  studies,  and  to  gain  the  approbation 
of  their  masters  by  their  orderly  deportment  in  the 
school.  But  it  is  highly  important  that  the  power  of 
granting  these  certificates  should  not  be  left  to  the 
masters  alone,  as  it  enables  a  tyrannical  and  capricious 
master  to  blast  the  future  prospects  of  a  poor  child 
merely  perhaps  to  gratify  some  unreasonable  prejudice 
or  dislike,  arising  from  an  unintentional  or  slight  per- 
sonal affront,  offered  him  by  the  scholar. 
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M.  Cousin  thinks  that  Holland  ought  to  have  five, 
instead  of  two  Normal  schools;  and  certainly  when  we 
consider  the  numbers  which  are  found  necessary  in 
France,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Hanover,  and  Bavaria,  it 
would  seem  that  two  would  not  be  able  to  supply  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  masters  for  2,600,000  inhabitants.  But 
if  Holland  has  not  enough  wherewith  to  supply  her  yearly 
vacancies  in  the  schoolmaster  ranks,  what  shall  we  say 
of  England  and  Wales,  who  have  only  Jive  for  16,000,000 
of  inhabitants  ?  The  reason  why  Holland  does  not  re- 
quire so  many  as  other  countries  is,  that  she  seems  to 
have  provided  a  more  comfortable  livelihood  for  the 
primary  schoolmasters.  I  have  mentioned  several  times 
before,  that  it  is  found  to  be  very  bad  economy  to  stint 
the  pay  of  the  schoolmasters.  The  worse  they  are  paid, 
the  shorter  time  they  will  stay  at^  their  posts ;  for  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  majority  of  the  teachers  will 
be  so  philanthropic  as  to  forego  the  good  pay  their  edu- 
cation will  enable  them  to  obtain  in  other  situations, 
for  the  poor  pay  and  hard  work  of  a  village  teacher's 
life. 

France  and  Switzerland  are  suffering  from  this  short- 
sighted economy,  for  both  countries  pay  their  teachers 
but  moderately,  and  are  consequently  obliged  to  sup- 
port a  greater  number  of  Normal  establishments  from 
which  to  supply  the  yearly  demand  for  masters  wanted 
to  fill  up  the  desertions  from  their  ranks.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  canton  of  Geneva  in  Switzerland  supports  no 
Normal  school,  but  pays  its  masters  so  well,  that  the 
vacancies  in  its  schoolmasters'  ranks  are  always  filled  up 
by  some  of  the  best  masters  from  some  of  the  other  can- 
tons, who  do  not  give  their  masters  salaries  equal  to 
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PRIMARY  EDUCATION  IN  HOLLAND. 
DIVISION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  HOLLAND  INTO  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 


NO.  OF  DISTRICTS. 

Brabant,  North 

.       9 

Friesland 

Gelderland     . 

.     10 

Overyssel 

Holland,  North 

.       9 

Groningen 

Holland,  South 

.       8 

Drenthe 

Zeeland 

.       5 

Limburg 

Utrecht 

4 

NO.  OF  DISTRICTS. 
9 
6 

6 
4 

7 
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Several  of  these  districts  are  again  subdivided,  and  over  each  of  these  districts  and  subdivisions, 
a  permanent  inspector  presides  and  directs  its  primary  education,  so  that  it  appears  that  Holland  pos- 
sesses a  force  of  more  than  80  thoroughly  efficient  inspectors,  all  appointed  by  Government,  and  all 
under  the  direction  of  an  Inspector-General,  who  is  himself  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior. 
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EXHIBITING  THE  STATE  OF  PRIMARY   EDUCATION  IN  HOLLAND  IN   1835. 

Provinces. 

Population. 

Public 
Schools. 

Scholars. 

Private 
Schools. 

Scholars. 

Total.' 

Total 

Number  of 
Children 
attending 
School. 

37,743 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Brabant  (North) 

358,938 

296 

20,269 

14,585 

47 

1,543 

1,346 

343 

21,812 

15,931 

Gelderland    -     - 

328,091 

318 

21,785 

14,583 

36 

1,555 

1,181 

354 

23,340 

15,764 

39,104 

Holland  (North)- 

420,448 

259 

19,002 

13,133 

200 

7,563 

5,730 

459 

26,565 

18,863 

45,428 

Holland  (South) 

497,31 1 

247 

19,273 

15,467 

180 

7,695 

5,717 

427 

26,968 

21,184 

48,152 

Zeeland    -     -     _ 

141,987 

141 

9,535 

6,264 

24 

1,057 

747 

165 

10,592 

7,011 

J  7,603 

Utrecht    -     -     - 

137,392 

78 

6,418 

5,135 

63 

2,952 

2,313 

141 

9,370 

7,452 

16,822 

Friesland  -     -     - 

221,273 

328 

18,565 

14,284 

13 

745 

500 

341 

19,310 

14,784 

34,094 

Overyssel-     -     - 

186,563 

207 

14,311 

12,411 

19 

1,794 

1,372 

226 

16,105 

13,783 

20,888 

Groningen-  -     - 

168,346 

191 

11,309 

8,973 

52 

2,277 

1,816 

243 

13,586 

10,789 

24,375 

Drenthe  -     -    - 
Total    - 

68,038 

125 

5,65 

5,076 

8 

275 

244 

133 

5,930 

5,320 

11,250 

2,528,387 

2,190 

146,122 

109,111 

642 

27,456 

20,970 

2,832 

173,578 

130,881 

304,459* 

*  If  to  this  t 

otal  be  added  1,255  schc 

>lars  who  w 

ere  attendii 

ig  the  ecoles  latines  in   1835,  and  1,571   scholars  who  were  attending  the 

universities  in  the  s 

ame  year,  we  shall  find,  1 

hat  in  that 

year,  abou 

;  307,285  y 

oung  perso 

as  were  receiving  education  in  these  ten  provinces,  or 

one  in  every  eight 

if  the  population. 

To  face  page  136. 
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Education  in  Denmark #  is  very  widely  diffused, 
there  being  very  few  persons  even  among  the  lowest 
classes,  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write.  In  Denmark 
a  general  code  of  regulations  for  schools  has  existed 
since  1817,  and  the  condition  of  the  primary  education 
has  since  that  period  made  a  continuous  and  very  satis- 
factory progress.  Parochial  schools  are  almost  every 
where  established  ;  and  here,  as  in  Prussia,  attendance 
at  school  is  not  optional ;  for  by  a  late  law,  all  children 
from  the  age  of  seven  to  fourteen  years  must  attend 
some  public  school.  Children  whose  parents  are  un- 
able to  pay  the  usual  school  fees,  are  educated  at  the 
public  expense.  The  instruction  in  the  primary  schools 
includes,  besides  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  his- 
tory, geography,  and  natural  history. 

The  elementary  schools  of  Denmark  amounted  in 
1838  to  4,600,  educating  278,500.  The  population  in 
1835  was  2,033,265,  and  the  numbers  of  children  of  an 
age  to  go  to  school  was  300,000 ;  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  population  of  Denmark  may  be  said  to  be  receiving 
instruction. 

In  Sweden  and  Norway  the  education  of  the  people 
is  quite  as  satisfactorily  advanced,  and  in  the  former 
country  it  is  said  that  there  is  not  more  than  one  person 
in  every  thousand  who  cannot  read  and  write. 

f  "  It  was  from  the  German  states  that  the  influence 
of  advancing  civilization  spread  into  Switzerland,  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  and  Holland.  The  wars  which  suc- 
ceeded the  French  revolution  kept  back  for  a  time  the 
educational  institutions  of  these  states  ;  yet  even  under 

*  Sec  M'Culloch'ts  Geog.  Diet,  and  Recent  Measures  of  Education. 
+  See  Recent  Measure  for  the  Promotion  of  Education  in  England. 
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TABLE     II. 

SHOWING 

THE  COMPARATIVE  STATE  OF  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  POOR  IN  SEVERAL  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

Name  of  Country. 

Population. 

Number  of  Normal 

Schools  for  the 
Education  of  School- 
masters and  School- 
mistresses. 

Number  of  Schools 
for  the  poor 
open  to  the  in- 
spection of 
Government. 

Children  of  different 

religious  sects 
educated  together. 

The  Schoolmasters 
supported  in 
honourable  and 
independent  situa- 
tions by  Government. 

No  one  but  a  persor 

of  high  character 

and  attainments 

allowed  to  be  a 

Schoolmaster. 

The  Government 
has  a  veto  on  the  ap 
pointment  of  mas- 
ters whose  characters 
and  attainments 
it  does  not  think 
sufficiently  high. 

All  children  are 
obliged  by  law  to 

attend  school 
between  the  ages  o] 
seven  and  thirteen. 

Government  takes 
care  that  school- 
houses  shall  be 
provided  for  the 
people. 

The  different 

religious  sects  unite 

in  assisting 

Government  to     1 

promote  the 

education  of  the 

people. 

Austrian    Empire,    exclu- 
sive   of    Hungary    and 
Transylvania          .         .  j 

Bavaria    .... 

France      .... 

Hanover  .... 

Holland    . 

Prussia     .... 

Switzerland 

22,500,000 

4,000,000 
34,000,000 

1,700,000 

2,600,000 
14,100,000 

2,200,000 

14 

7 

92 

6 

2 

33 

13 

18,014 

5,394 

59,838 

3,428 

2,832 

22,612 

all  the  schools. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. - 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

"    Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

England  and  Wales  . 

16,000,000 

population 

rapidly 
increasing. 

only  6 

worth 

mention  ! ! 

Not  quite 
2,000  !  ! 

No! 

No! 
quite  the 
contrary. 

No! 
quite  the 
contrary. 

No! 

No! 

No! 

No! 
quite  the 
contrary. 

To  face  page  141. 
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a  foreign  yoke,  and  in  the  confusion  consequent  on 
rapid  political  changes,  a  gradual  progress  was  made  ; 
every  interval  of  quiet  was  in  Germany  and  Prussia 
applied  to  the  reparation  of  the  consequences  of  foreign 
invasion,  and  the  general  peace  was  no  sooner  pro- 
claimed than  the  government  of  every  Protestant  state 
on  the. Continent  sought  to  rescue  the  people  from  the 
demoralization  consequent  on  a  disorganising  war,  and 
to  prepare  the  means  of  future  defence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  moral  force  of  her  people.  England  alone 
appears  in  this  respect  to  have  misunderstood  the  genius 
of  Protestantism,  With  the  wealthiest  and  most  en- 
lightened aristocracy,  the  richest  and  most  influential 
church,  and  the  most  enterprising  middle  class,  her 
lower  orders  are  as  a  mass  more  ignorant  and  less 
civilized  than  those  of  any  other  large  Protestant 
country  in  Europe." 

The  annexed  tables,  which  I  have  extracted  from 
various  authorities,  will  show  the  comparative  progress 
of  education  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe. 


CHAPTER  III., 


The  present  state  of  primary  Education  in  England 
and  Wales. 

Since  the  year  1801,  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  has  very  nearly  doubled!  In  1801,  the  popu- 
lation, exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy,  amounted  to 
8,872,980,  and  at  the  present  time  it  amounts  to  at  least 
16,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  same  forces.  In  1831,  the 
population,  exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy,  amounted 
to  13,897,187,  so  that  in  the  short  space  of  fifteen  years, 
it  has  increased  by  about  3,000,000  souls !  * 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  giving  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  this  country,  by  opening  our 
ports  to  the  produce  of  all  nations.  This  will  cause  our 
population  to  increase  at  a  still  more  rapid  pace  than 
before,  and  will  especially  augment  the  already  vast 
numbers  of  the  labourers  in  the  manufacturing  and 
mining  districts,  who  are  dependent  on  daily  wages 
alone  for  their  subsistence. 

In  the  ten  years  ending  November  1845,  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  power-looms  in  Lancashire,  in  part  of 

*  See  table  given  in  M'Culloch's  Statistics  on  the  British  Empire. 
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the  West  Rifling,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  North  Riding 
of  the  county  of  York,  and  in  the  four  northern  counties 
of  England,  has  been  79,088,  so  that  there  are  more 
power-looms  at  work  in  that  district  alone,  at  present, 
than  there  were  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom 
ten  years  ago  !  * 

The  money  which  has  been  expended  in  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  England  alone,  from  1831  to  1844,  inclusive, 
amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  1 90,369, 6321, !  The 
amount  which  has  been  expended  in  England  alone  in 
the  ten  years  since  the  passing  of  the  Poor-Law 
Amendment  Act,  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
47,271,812/.,  a  larger  sum  perhaps  than  has  been  ex- 
pended for  the  same  purpose  by  all  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  put  together,  even  if  we  include  Scotland 
and  Ireland !  "  Of  the  numbers  relieved  in  England, 
the  proportion  receiving  out-door  relief  since  1834, 
has  varied  from  eighty-nine  to  eighty-five  per  cent.,  and 
those  receiving  workhouse  relief  has  varied  from  eleven 
to  fifteen  per  cent/'f 

Out-door  relief  is  steadily  increasing.  In  1840,  the 
amount  granted  was  2,931,263/.;  whilst  in  1843,  it  had 
risen  to  3,321,508/.,  showing  an  increase  in  four  years  of 
390,245/.,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  1842 
and  1843  in  the  demand  for  labour:  and  in  1844,  a  year 
of  such  singular  activity,  2,726,451/.  were  granted  to 
out-door  paupers  in  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  unions 
and  parishes  alone.  In  such  a  fearful  manner  is  this 
terrible  disease   of   abject   pauperism,   eating   its    way 


*  See  Report  of  Factory  Inspectors  for  1845. 

t  See  Edinburgh  Review  for  January  1846,  p.  98. 
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steadily,  and  scarcely  noticed,  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  common-wealth. 

I  beg  the  reader  to  ponder  for  a  few  moments  on  these 
sadly  significant  facts,  and  then  to  ask  himself  what  are 
we  doing  for  the  improvement  of  this  people  ? 

Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood  in  anything  I  shall  say 
in  the  present  chapter.  I  am  not  going  to  inveigh 
against  any  party.  I  feel  that  even  if  reproaches  were 
merited  by  any,  they  would  not  come  well  from  me.  Far 
from  slighting  the  efforts  that  have  been  made,  I  deeply 
respect  the  National  Society  for  which  I  had  at  one  time 
the  pleasure  of  being  a  Collector,  and  the  Christian  Dis- 
senters of  the  North  of  England,  among  whom  I  was 
brought  up,  for  the  great  and  laudable  efforts  they  have 
all  been  making,  to  reform  the  people.  My  object  is  to 
offer  the  Senate  of  my  University  and  to  the  people  of 
England,  the  reason  why  I  think  those  efforts  have  failed 
in  procuring  an  efficient  education  for  my  poorer  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  afterwards  to  show  how  I  think  all  may 
unite  in  furthering  this  great  and  Christian  work. 

The  very  low  state  and  character  of  primary  education 
in  England  and  Wales,  in  1838,  is  a  tale  which  has  been 
too  often  told  to  need  any  repetition  in  my  pages.  I 
shall  therefore  suppose  all  my  readers  to  be  fully  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  shall  merely  state  the  chief  defects 
complained  of  at  that  time* 

1.  There  was  only  sufficient  primary  school-room  for 
about  one  in  every  twelve  of  the  population. 

2.  The  character  of  the  generality  of  the  masters  em- 
ployed in  the  primary  schools,  was  of  the  lowest  possible 
description, 

3.  There  was  not  one  good  Normal  school  in  the  coun- 
try for  the  education  of  masters. 
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4.  The  masters  were  miserably  paid. 

5.  The  masters  were  left  in  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, sometimes  not  visited  or  inspected  by  any  one  for  five, 
six,  and  even  ten  years  together.  I  could  mention  schools 
founded  by  benevolent  societies,  which  were  not  visited 
by  any  stranger  for  even  a  longer  period  of  time. 

6.  The  masters  of  course  received  little  or  no  en- 
couragement, even  where  they  were  able  and  willing  to 
conduct  the  school  properly,  and  had  no  check  upon 
them  where  they  were  actually  demoralizing  the 
children, 

7.  The  schools  were  in  very  many  cases  wholly  un- 
provided with  school  apparatus;  very  many  not  possess- 
ing so  much  as  a  form  or  a  desk. 

8.  There  was  no  temptation  offered  to  the  parent  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  and  of  the  few  who  actually 
attended,  nearly  all  left  before  they  gained  anything  else 
than  a  hatred  for  the  name  of  education,  and  very  in- 
jurious associations  in  connexion  with  the  Bible,  which 
was  used  as  a  text  book  in  many  schools ;  and  also  with 
the  churches  and  chapels,  to  which  they  were  driven  on 
Sundays  by  masters  whom  they  hated. 

This  is  no  fanciful  description.  I  have  seen  too 
much  of  the  English  schools  not  to  remember  rather  too 
painfully  the  state  of  education,  and  I  appeal  to  the  ex- 
perience of  all  but  those,  who  are  satisfied  with  what 
we  are  at  present  doing,  whether  my  statement  is  not 
literally  correct. 

Well,  then,  what  have  we  done  for  the  education  of 
the  people  since  that  time  ?  In  the  eight  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  January  1838,  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  has  increased  by  nearly  2,000,000 
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souls,  or  by  a  population  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
whole  of  Switzerland ;  and  of  this  increase  by  far  the 
greatest  proportion  is  made  up  of  the  labouring  classes. 

Notwithstanding  this  remarkable  and  ever  more  rapidly 
increasing  augmentation,  and  notwithstanding  the  former 
deficiencies  in  the  means  provided  for  the  education  of 
the  people,  I  find  that  from  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  in  1839,  to  August  1844,  only 
170,000/.  was  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  promotion 
of  education  in  Great  Britain !  Happily  this  is  not  quite 
all  that  was  done  in  those  six  years.  By  means  of  local 
and  individual  efforts,  as  well  as  by  those  of  the  Educa- 
tional Societies,  funds  were  expended  during  the  same 
period  in  the  erection  of  schools  and  schoolmasters"* 
houses,  amounting  altogether  to  about  430.000/.;  so  that 
in  all,  the  expenditure  of  this  rich  and  populous  country 
in  six  years  in  the  erection  of  schools  and  schoolmasters' 
houses,  scarcely  exceeded  600,000/. !  and  this  where  the 
increase  of  the  population  in  the  same  period  of  time 
has  been  nearly  2,000,000  !# 

*  But  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  I  am  exaggerating  the  paltriness  of 
what  we  have  been  doing,  I  shall  quote  the  words  of  the  reports  of  the 
committee  of  council  for  1844,  vol.  i.  p.  121. 

"  Since  the  formation  of  the  committee  of  council  in  1839-40,  £170,000 
have  been  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  Great 
Britain.  This  fund  has  been  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  erection 
of  school  buildings,  and  very  recently  of  schoolmasters'  houses.  The 
greatest  caution  has  been  exercised  so  to  employ  the  public  grant  in  aid 
of  local  efforts,  as  at  all  times  to  stimulate  the  contributions  of  charitable 
individuals  and  societies,  and  never  in  any  case  to  supersede  such  exertions 
and  sacrifices.  Since  1839-40,  upwards  of  £600,000,  of  which  £170,000 
was  contributed  by  Parliament,  have  been  expended  in  the  erection  of 
schools  and  schoolmasters'  houses." 

The  report  goes  on  to  say,  that  in  the  course  of  eleven  years,  from  1 833 
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As  a  commentary  on  these  statistics,  let  me  turn  for  a 
few  moments  to  France,  and  let  me  ask,  what  has  she 
done?     In  1833,  I  find  that  the  numbers  of  scholars  in 
the  primary  schools,  as  compared  with  the  whole  popu- 
lation, were  about  1  in  every  17*6  inhabitants.     This 
was  a  miserably  low  average.     But  what  has  that  great 
nation   effected   since   that  year?       From  the   reports 
of  the    French   Government,    published   in    1843,   de- 
livered to  me  by  M.  Salvandy,  I  find  that  in  the  ten 
years  from  1833  to  1843,  France  expended  the  sum  of 
2,565,883/.  5s.  on  the  erection  of  schools  and  school- 
masters' houses,  and  that  in  1843  alone,  she  expended 
for  the  development  of  the  education  of  her  people,  the 
sum  of  635,336/.  5s.,   which  is  of  course  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  sum  paid  in  the  same  year  by  the  com- 
munes, private  individuals  and  parents  in  school  fees,  and 
which  amounted  in  1843  to  rather  more  than  1,000,000/. 
These  school  fees,  as  I  have  before  said,  form  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  masters'  salaries  in  France.     But  in  addi- 
tion to  the  outlay  of  2,565,883/.  in  ten  years,  in  provid- 
ing the  materials  for  the  education  of  the  people,  France 
has   been  supporting,  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
period,  a  body  of  75,535  teachers  for  the  village  schools, 
and  of  200  inspectors,  and  she  has  also  borne  the  ex- 
penses  of  the  maintenance  of  96   normal  and  3  model 
schools,  as  well  as  of  the  great  and  admirably  organized 
bureau  of  education  at  Paris,  from  which  the  people  are 
regularly  informed  of  the  progress  of  education  through- 
out the  country. 

to  1844,  the  expenditure  of  the  country  and  the  government  jointly,  in 
the  erection  of  school  buildings  amounted  to  little  more  than  £1,000,000, 
whilst  the  increase  of  the  population  during  the  same  period,  was  3,000,000. 

L    2 
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M.  Salvandy  says  in  his  report,  that  the  yearly  out- 
lay of  635,336/.  is  not  found  sufficient,  and  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  still  further  increase  the  annual  payments  of 
the  government  and  the  departments.  What  has  been  the 
consequence  of  all  this?  In  1833,  as  I  have  before  said, 
there  was  only  one  person  out  of  every  17*6  of  her  popu- 
lation receiving  education,  whilst  in  1843,  as  I  have 
shown  in  the  statistics  appended  to  my  report  on  France, 
there  was  one  person  in  every  ten  receiving  education 
or  instruction.  But  France  may  now  go  on  and  prosper, 
for  her  revolutions,  although  they  did  obstruct  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  for  a  time,  have  at  least  banished 
from  her  empire,  that  hydraheaded  monster,  ignorant 
sectarianism,  and  have  overthrown  the  power  of  those 
parties  who  were  hostile  to  the  improvement  of  her 
people. 

But  to  return  to  our  own  less  favoured  country.  As 
is  well  known,  the  scheme  of  the  Whig  government  for 
the  advancement  of  the  people's  education,  was  thrown 
out  by  the  combined  force  of  the  Church  and  the  Con- 
servative party.  The  former  was  afraid  that  it  did  not 
provide  with  sufficient  care  for  the  religious  education  of 
the  people,  and  the  latter  used  the  cry  of  "  a  godless 
scheme  of  education,"  as  a  means  of  shaking  the  Whigs 
from  power.  The  Church  then  set  herself  most  vigor- 
ously and  most  praiseworthily  to  collect  funds  for  the 
education  of  the  nation.  She  obtained  Queen's  letters, 
made  the  clergy  cry  for  assistance  from  the  pulpits,  and 
roused  the  nation's  attention  from  every  pulpit  through 
the  length  and  breath  of  the  land.  What  was  the  re- 
sult? For  the  education  of  the  vast  and  ever- increasing 
multitudes  of  the    north,  who  were  at  that  time  almost 
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wholly  unprovided  with  anything  worth  dignifying  with 
the  name  of  education,  for  the  uneducated  and  degraded 
labourers  of  the  agricultural  districts,  for  the  children  of 
our  coal  and  mining  districts,  and  for  the  demoralized 
and  ignorant  population  of  our  towns,  her  collections 
(how  much  ought  they  not  to  have  been  ?) — did  not 
amount  to  400,000/. !  ! 

Is  not  this  a  satisfactory  proof,  that  unless  the  Go- 
vernment comes  forward  to  assist  the  Church,  she  is 
utterly  unable  to  move  in  this  great  work  ?  With  the 
aid  of  the  State,  the  Church  might  educate  the  nation ; 

without  it behold  what  she  has  done.    But  it  was  not 

the  will  which  failed  her.  She  did  her  utmost  to  suc- 
ceed. 

In  the  calculation  of  what  has  been  actually  expended 
ou  building  schools  and  schoolmasters'  houses,  of  course 
we  must  not  include  the  whole  of  this  400,000/.  The 
Society  has,  I  believe,  invested  a  great  part  of  it  as  a 
permanent  fund,  and  expends  the  yearly  interest  of  it 
in  the  promotion  of  the  great  object  she  has  so  much  at 
heart.  The  real  expenditure  of  the  country,  from  1839 
to  1845,  including  the  grants  of  the  government  the 
grant  of  the  societies  and  the  local  subscriptions,  has 
amounted  to  little  more  than  600,000/.  It  is  mani- 
fest, then,  that  as  the  population  has  increased,  in 
the  same  period  by  nearly  2,000,000,  the  proportion 
of  schools  to  inhabitants  cannot  have  increased  per- 
ceptibly, for  it  would  require  more  than  600,000/.  to 
provide  schools  for  the  2,000,000,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  previous  insufficiency  of  school  accom- 
modation. 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  as  far  as  school-room  is 
concerned,  we  are  nearly  as  badly  off  now  as  we  were 
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seven  years  ago ;  that  is  to  say,  that  many,  very  many, 
parishes  of  this  country,  are  wholly  unprovided  with 
schools ;  that  still  more,  especially  in  the  towns,  are 
very  insufficiently  provided,  and  that  in  a  great  many 
others  the  school-rooms  are  wholly  unventilated,  badly 
warmed,  badly  lighted,  and  still  worse  arranged.  If  any 
who  have  not  gained  any  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  present  state  of  education  in  the  country  doubt  the 
truth  of  my  remarks,  they  may  easily  find  a  confirma- 
tion of  them,  if  they  will  examine  the  great  number  of 
applications  made  to  government  for  aid  in  the  last  two 
years,  which  the  Committee  of  Council  have  been 
obliged  to  defer  complying  with  from  the  insufficiency  of 
their  funds.  I  find,  from  Government  Reports  now 
lying  by  me,  that  the  75,000/.  granted  by  parliament 
last  year  was  expended  by  the  Committee  before  the 
end  of  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year,  for  which  that 
paltry  sum  was  granted,  leaving  five  months  wholly  un- 
provided for.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  Committee 
only  assists  local  efforts.  If  a  district  subscribes  a  part 
of  the  funds  necessary  for  the  building  and  furnishing  of 
a  school,  the  Committee  will  grant  the  other  part.  Now 
this  is  a  very  right  course  to  pursue  in  all  cases,  where 
local  efforts  can  be  made,  but  there  are  many  great  dis- 
tricts in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  metropolis,  in  the  larger 
towns,  and  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  it  is 
impossible,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  district,  to  raise 
any  local  funds,  so  that  according  to  our  present  plan  of 
operations,  they  are  left  destitute  of  all  the  means  of 
education,  and  in  the  very  districts,  too,  where  schools 
and  schoolmasters  are  most  required.  Again,  even  if 
the  Committee  were  willing  to  assist  any  district,  when 
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unable  to  raise  any  local  fund,  if  it  would  but  make  the 
application,  there  are  many  districts  in  London  and  in 
other  towns  and  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  inha- 
bited solely  by  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  where  there  is 
only  one  clergyman  to  some  thousands  of  people,  and 
where  there  is  no  one,  literally  no  one,  to  inform  govern- 
ment of  the  destitution  of  the  district,  and  of  the  abso- 
lute need  of  something  being  done.  And  if  government 
could  ootain  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  these  districts, 
how  could  the  school-masters  and  school-mistresses  be 
supported,  even  if  good  school-masters  and  school- 
mistresses could  be  obtained.  And  these  defects  of 
our  present  efforts  are  felt  most  cruelly  in  those  very 
districts  where  there  is  the  greatest  need  of  education. 
Whereas,  in  France,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  all  the 
German  states,  the  country  is  divided  into  districts,  over 
each  of  which  an  inspector  is  appointed,  who  is  required 
to  stimulate  local  efforts,  and  where  the  local  means  do 
not  suffice  for  the  local  wants,  to  furnish  the  govern- 
ment with  an  exact  account  of  the  state  and  wants  of 
the  localities,  with  a  statement  of  the  funds  necessary  to 
be  advanced,  and  of  the  way  in  which  they  should  be 
applied,  so  as  to  best  promote  the  moral  progress  of  the 
locality.  Government  then  advances  the  necessary 
sums,  so  that  in  each  of  these  countries  almost  every 
locality  throughout  the  kingdom  is  furnished  with  suffi- 
cient school-room.  This,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  in 
my  next  chapter,  might  be  easily  effected  in  this  coun- 
try, so  as  at  the  same  time  to  secure  to  each  sect  the 
conduct  of  the  religious  education  of  its  members,  and, 
in  fact,  the  direction  of  the  secular  education  also  of  all 
its  members.     But  to  go  on  as  we  are  doing  at  present 
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is  the  extreme  of  blind  madness.  We  wait  till  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  a  revolution  before  we  choose  to  do 
anything,  just  as  if  an  educational  system  could  work  a 
remedy  in  a  year  or  two. 

I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting  from 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  past  year :  "  In  closing  their  present  Report, 
your  Committee  would  observe,  that  although  the  occur- 
rences of  the  past  year,  which  they  have  had  to  narrate, 
are  certainly  of  a  less  exciting  and  eventful  character 
than  those  of  the  year  which  preceded  it — a  year 
marked  by  the  collection  of  a  fund  of  unprecedented 
magnitude,  yet  the  recent  transactions  of  the  Society 
have  not  been  less  felicitous  or  less  important.  For 
deeply  gratifying,  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  to  see  so  many 
friends  of  the  church  come  forward  with  so  much  libe- 
rality to  promote  the  cause  of  christian  education  in  the 
manufacturing  and  mining  districts,  still  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  facts  which  gave  rise  to  that  great  move- 
ment were  of  a  most  painful  nature.  The  distress  and 
turbulence  of  those  districts  spoke  of  no  slight  previous 
educational  neglect ;  for  where  physical  evil  prevails  in 
a  community,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  moral  evil 
has,  to  a  proportionate  degree,  been  its  forerunner. 
The  wants  of  a  people  are  seldom  forestalled  and  least 
of  all,  perhaps,  in  the  matter  of  education,  which  appears 
to  the  unthinking  to  be  chiefly  conversant  with  what  is 
future  and  remote.  Hence  it  unfortunately  happens, 
that  any  great  voluntary  effort  in  its  behalf  is  generally 
made  under  the  pressure  of  some  present  or  impending 
calamity  and  with  the  temporary  removal  or  subsidence 
of  the  calamity,  the  effort  likewise  is   suffered  to   die 
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away.  This,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  satis- 
factory footing  on  which  the  education  of  the  country 
should  rest.  It  cannot  be  satisfactory  that  it  should 
depend  on  the  sudden  spasmodic  efforts,  which  leave  ex- 
haustion behind.  A  race  of  good  citizens  cannot  be 
manufactured  to  order  on  each  returning  crisis.  The 
demands  of  education  and  the  supplies  should  be  ever 
proceeding  with  equal  steps.  And  if  this  be  not  the 
case  unhappy  consequences  must  inevitably  ensue." 

In  the  soundness  and  justness  of  these  remarks  I  do 
most  entirely  concur.  I  think  our  present  inefficient 
course  of  proceeding  shows  the  blindest  indifference  to 
consequences.  We  are  paying  3,000,000/.  a-year  to 
support  the  out-door  paupers  of  the  kingdom,  another 
•2,000,000/.  to  support  the  in-door  paupers,  and  to 
remedy  the  very  neglect  which  has  cursed  us  with  this 
grievous  and  yearly  increasing  burthen,  we  expend 
in  six  years  only  600,000/.  ! 

And  so  the  evil  will  spread  and  spread  until  it 
attains  its  climax,  unless  government  will  come  forward 
and  effectively  assist  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Dissenters  to  apply  the  only  remedy  of  pauperism — that 
remedy  which  has  raised  the  peasantry  of  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  Holland  above  the  degraded  and  melan- 
choly condition  of  Italian  pauperism.  Put  Holland  side 
by  side  with  Italy,  and  then  ask  what  cannot  education 
and  good  government  effect  for  the  people  ?  In  the  one 
country  you  find  a  loathsome  and  degraded  immorality  : 
in  the  other,  a  temperate  and  happy  peasantry ;  in  the 
one,  squalid  and  heart-rending  pauperism  :  in  the  other, 
foresight,  prudence,  and  great  comfort :  in  the  one  a 
revengeful,  envious,  and  malignant  set  of  slaves;  in  the 
other,  a  religious,  social,  and  intelligent  people. 
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The  very  same  cause  which  has  raised  Holland  above 
Italy  has  raised  her  also  above  England.  We  prefer,  in 
England,  to  pay  5,000,000/.  per  annum  in  relieving  the 
most  suffering  of  our  improvident  labourers,  whilst  we 
leave  the  cause  of  that  pauperism  untouched,  to  paying 
2,000,000/.  per  annum  in  supporting  a  system  of  Na- 
tional Education,  and  so  cultivating  a  spirit  of  providence 
among  the  poor,  and  diminishing  the  yearly  tax  upon  us 
for  the  relief  of  pauperism.  For  I  am  firmly  convinced, 
that  had  we  a  system  of  education  in  this  country  equal 
to  the  one  now  established  in  Holland,  we  should  be 
able,  within  fifteen  years,  to  cut  down  the  out-door  re- 
lief which  is  now  given,  and  which  is  only  an  encou- 
ragement to  improvidence,  and  a  stimulant  to  popula- 
tion, from  3,000,000/.  per  annum  to  500,000/. ;  and  I 
also  firmly  believe,  that  this  diminution  might  be  effected 
without  any  increase  of  our  present  enormous  outlay  on 
the  support  of  in-door  paupers.  But  as  long  as  we  sit 
looking  on  indifferently,  and  fancying  that  a  society  with 
400,000/.  in  its  hands,  and  a  committee  of  council  with 
only  75,000/.  per  annum  can  undertake  the  education  of 
our  millions  of  poor,  so  long  do  we  only  prepare  that 
fearful  struggle  we  shall  one  day  have,  between  an 
ignorant  multitude  with  no  stake  in  the  country  yelling 
for  bread  and  their  political  rights,  and  an  aristocracy 
and  church  who  have  gathered  together  the  riches  and 
capital  of  the  country  into  their  own  storehouses,  and 
have  refused  to  force  upon  the  attention  of  Government 
the  real  wants  of  a  neglected  people.  I  cannot  help 
speaking  warmly  on  this  subject.  I  have  spent  months 
among  people  acting  so  differently,  regarding  this  ques- 
tion in  so  different  a  light  to  ourselves,  and  as  a  matter 
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of  such  vast  and  momentous  importance,  and  I  have 
witnessed  such  satisfactory  results  clearly  traceable  to 
their  having  thrown  aside  the  prejudices  and  formulas 
of  the  middle  ages,  that  when  I  turn  my  eyes  again  upon 
my  own  country,  I  cannot  repress  my  indignation  when 
I  see  such  masses  of  my  poor  countrymen  condemned 
to  grovel  through  a  miserable  life  of  squalid  pauperism  and 
ignorant  sensuality,  whilst  those  who  have  fattened  and 
swollen  with  luxury  by  means  of  a  fostering  legislation 
choose  to  forget,  that  the  laws  which  have  secured  their  com- 
forts, their  position,  and  their  power,  have  entailed  upon 
them  at  the  same  time  still  greater  duties,  which,  if  not  per- 
formed, justly  subject  them  to  the  bitterness  of  the  poor 
man's  curse.  Is  it  wonderful  that  there  are  many  true  phi- 
lanthropists in  this  country,  who,  having  reflected  on  the 
wonderful  change  of  European  legislation  for  the  poor, 
since  that  earthquake  the  French  Revolution,  and  on  our 
own  seeming  determination  to  continue  inactive,  have 
been  almost  tempted  at  times  to  wish  that  our  English 
island  had  passed  through  the  seme  terrible  ordeal 
that  we  also  might  have  been  torn  free  from  our  me- 
diaeval shackles. 

I  have  shown  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the  means  pro- 
vided for  the  education  of  the  poor,  as  far  as  the  provi- 
sion of  school-houses  and  schoolmasters'  houses  is  con- 
cerned. I  shall  now  continue  to  consider  the  other 
great  defects  of  our  present  efforts.  Those  defects  I 
shall  range  under  the  following  heads : — 

I.  The  want  of  training  establishments  for  the  school- 
masters and  schoolmistresses. 
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II.  The  want  of  a  certain  and  sufficient  maintenance 
for  the  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses. 

III.  The  dependent  and  humiliating  position  of  the 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses. 

IV.  The  want  of  local  and  general  inspection. 

I.  The  want  of  training  establishments  for  school- 
masters and  schoolmistresses. 

From  reports  now  lying  by  me,  I  find  that  the  present 
establishments  for  that  purpose  are — 

1 .  The  Stanley  Grove  Establishment,  capable  of  hold- 
ing 70  students,  v/ho  are  educated  in  the  establishment 
for  three  years  before  they  are  permitted  to  take  charge 
of  a  school. 

2.  The  Battersea  establishment,  capable  of  holding  70 
students,  the  greater  number  of  whom  only  receive  edu- 
cation for  one  year  before  leaving  the  establishment.  So 
easy  a  thing  is  it  to  educate  an  efficient  master  ! 

3.  The  Chester  Diocesan  Normal  and  Model  schools 
for  the  training  of  70  masters,  where  the  masters  are 
allowed  to  leave  the  establishment,  in  many  cases  after 
only  a  year's  education,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  after 
only  a  year  and  a-half's  education. 

4.  The  Normal  schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Society,  where  the  students  are  permitted  to  leave  and 
take  the  management  of  schools  after  only  six  months 
education  ! 

5.  The  Normal  schools  of  the  York  and  Ripon  dio- 
cesan board,  for  the  training  of  87  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, but  for  what  time  they  are  instructed  and  edu- 
cated I  am  not  informed. 
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Besides  these,  there  is  a  small  training  school  for 
schoolmistresses  at  Chelsea,  in  connection  with  the 
National  Society,  and  a  central  school  at  Westminster, 
where  from  40  to  50  students  are  instructed  for  six 
months. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  also,  in  several  of  the 
dioceses  to  establish  something  analogous  to  a  training 
school,  but  these  efforts  are  generally  so  inefficient  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  mention.  The  most  successful  have 
been  those  at  Salisbury  and  Durham. 

Such,  then,  is  the  present  state  of  our  establishments 
for  training  masters  and  mistresses  for  the  schools  of  a 
country  with  the  greatest  manufacturing  system  in  the 
world,  with  a  population  increasing  each  year  by  nearly 
400,000  souls,  and  with  greater  masses  of  labourers 
crowded  on  separate  points  than  any  other  in  the  world. 
How  different  to  the  laudable  efforts  made  by  foreign 
nations  ! 

Even  Switzerland,  with  a  population  only  just  equal 
to  that  of  London,  has  13  Normal  schools,  France 
96,  Prussia  3#,  Austria  14,  whilst  Hanover,  with  a 
population  of  only  1,688,280  inhabitants,  possesses  6, 
and  Bavaria,  with  a  population  of  only  4,000,000,  has 
established  7. 

The  smaliness  of  the  numbers  of  our  Normal  schools 
is  felt  all  the  more  in  consequence  of  the  small  number 
of  efficient  masters  at  present  in  the  primary  schools, 
and  the  constant  change  going  on  in  the  ranks  of  the 
masters,  owing  to  the  badness  of  their  pay  and  the  abject 
dependence  of  their  situations.  The  great  demand 
for  masters  has  been  the  cause  of  sinking  us  deeper  into 
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difficulties ;  for  imagining  that  it  would  be  better  to 
supply  a  great  number  of  inefficient  masters  rather  than 
a  smaller  number  of  sufficiently  well-trained  instructors, 
or  perhaps  ignorant  of  what  ought  to  be  expected  from 
a  teacher,  all  these  establishments,  with  the  exception  of 
the  very  excellent  one  conducted  by  the  Rev.  D.  Coleridge, 
permit  the  young  men  to  leave  and  undertake  the  charge 
of  primary  schools  after  a  year's,  and  in  at  least  two  cases 
after  six  months'  notice !  Mr.  Coleridge,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  justly  considered  that  the  most  important 
duty  of  the  principal  of  a  Normal  school  is  to  form  the 
habits  and  disposition  of  his  pupils,  and  he  has  been 
well  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  conclusion  to 
which  all  foreign  countries  have  come,  viz.  that  it  is  ridi- 
culous to  hope  to  remodel  the  habits  of  a  young  man,  to 
inspire  him  with  high  and  religious  aims,  and  to  instruct 
him  sufficiently  for  the  important  post  of  a  school- 
master in  the  short  space  of  twelve  months.  Why,  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  year's  residence  at  the  Normal 
school  must  always  be  required  for  the  preparation  of  the 
student's  mind  for  what  is  afterwards  to  be  instilled.  It  is 
the  second,  and  still  more  the  third  year  which  is  the 
most  valuable  period  for  the  development  of  his  charac- 
ter. If  we  could  have  more  than  this  it  would  be  really 
advisable,  but  certainly  we  ought  not  to  have  less.  And 
not  only  does  a  longer  training  in  the  Normal  school 
make  the  future  master  so  much  the  more  efficient,  but 
it  ensures  his  remaining  the  longer  at  his  post  after- 
wards, for  the  more  thoroughly  the  habits  of  his  mind 
are  moulded  to  his  future  occupations,  and  the  more 
thoroughly  we  habituate  him  to  the  peculiar  life  that  is 
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marked  out  for  him,  the  less  capable  of  course  will  he  be 
of  changing  his  career.  To  imagine  that  we  can  in  twelve 
months  not  only  sufficiently  instruct,  but  also  religiously 
and  morally  educate  a  young  man  ;  that  in  twelve  months 
we  can  change  or  remodel  the  habits  of  his  mind,  or 
instil  into  him  so  strong  an  enthusiasm  for  his  profes- 
sion as  to  make  him  proof  against  the  temptations  to 
forsake  it  that  will  present  themselves,  appears  to  me 
perfectly  absurd,  Vehrli  of  Kreuitzlingen,  the  Freres 
Chretiens  of  Paris,  and  those  master  trainers,  the  Jesuits, 
would  all  tell  us  a  very  different  tale. 

It  would  be  much  better  to  turn  out  fewer  masters, 
who  would  be  efficient  men,  unwilling  afterwards  to 
forsake  their  posts,  than  to  send  out  a  set  of  pedantic 
young  men,  who  have  gained  a  little  knowledge  and  no 
new  habits  in  the  Normal  schools,  and  who  will  be  ready 
to  forsake  their  profession  whenever  they  can  do  so  with 
advantage  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Coleridge,  in  his  interesting  report  on  the  Normal 
School  at  Stanley  Grove,  speaking  of  the  plan  of  training 
schoolmasters,  says  that  it  "  proposes  to  form  the  cha- 
racter, both  generally  and  with  especial  reference  to  the 
scholastic  office.  Thus  principally,  yet  at  the  same  time 
to  give  them  every  appropriate  acquirement, — in  fact,  a 
very  much  larger  amount  of  acquirements  (though  this  be  a 
subordinate  end)  than  could  be  otherwise  commanded. 
Agreeably  to  this  idea,  youths  only  are  admitted  and  are 
kept  in  training  for  a  period  of  time  measured  by  years, 
not  months.  The  force  of  habit  and  association — early 
and  long-continued  impressions — favourable  influences  of 
many  kinds — the  daily  sight  and  sound  of  good — the 
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means  and  opportunity  of  discipline,  moral,  physical, 
and  intellectual, — such  are  the  advantages  which  in  this 
way  it  is  intended  to  secure;  and  to  these  are  added 
every  facility  for  special  instruction.  Yet  must  this 
statement  be  received  with  limitation.  The  object  is 
indeed  to  form  the  character ;  yet  as  the  institution 
cannot  be  open  to  children  or  very  young  boys,  a 
groundwork  of  good  must  have  been  laid  beforehand. 
There  must  be  evident  signs  of  towardness  in  the 
youth  at  his  admission ;  for  though  much  may  be  done 
for  him  afterwards,  much  cannot  be  undone.  It  is  not 
a  school  of  correction.  The  principle  of  selection, 
therefore,  cannot  be  dispensed  with — it  rather  stands 
out  with  increased  force." 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  speak  of  the  pre- 
tended system  of  training  for  six  months.  The  utter 
fallacy  of  the  idea  is  self-apparent,  and  still  more  when 
instruction  only,  without  any  good  domestic  training, 
is  given  as  in  some  of  our  so-called  training  establish- 
ments. 

But  to  return  to  statistics.  I  find  from  the  reports  of 
government  that  the  annual  demand  for  masters,  when 
schools  are  established  throughout  England,  even  if 
the  schools  connected  with  the  church  only  are  con- 
sidered, would  be  725  masters  per  annum,  supposing  the 
ecclesiastical  districts  to  be  supplied  on  an  average  dura- 
tion of  twenty  years. 

We  could  not,  however,  if  the  experience  of  foreign 
countries  is  worth  anything,  calculate  on  the  masters 
continuing  at  their  posts  on  an  average  of  more  than 
ten  years.     Some  would  die,  some  would  be  disabled 
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by  sickness,  &c,  and  some  would  change  their  pro- 
fessions. Ten  years  is,  therefore,  the  longest  time 
we  can  take  as  the  average.  Now  the  annual  demand 
for  masters,  when  schools  are  established  throughout 
England,  considering  the  schools  of  the  English 
Church  alone,  would  be,  taking  the  average  of  ten  years, 
1450  per  annum  ;  and  assuming  that  elementary  schools 
now  exist  in  only  one  third  of  these  districts,  which 
from  government  reports  I  find  to  be  very  nearly  the 
truth,  the  present  annual  demand  for  masters  amounts 
to  480. 

Now,  if  the  whole  of  the  training  schools  I  have  enu- 
merated above  had  their  full  complements  of  students, 
and  the  average  duration  of  training  were  settled  at  two 
years,  the  very  least  time  which  can  be  devoted  to  such 
a  work,  they  would  supply  only  about  148  members  per 
annum,  or  about  one-third  of  the  present  annual  demand 
for  masters,  and  about  one-ninth  of  what  would  be  the 
annual  demand  for  masters  were  there  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  primary  schools  established  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  alone. 

But  this  statement  does  not  convey  anything  like  a 
just  conception  of  the  utter  insufficiency  of  our  present 
means  for  the  education  of  the  people.  Not  only  have 
we  only  about  one-third  of  the  primary  schools  requisite 
for  the  Church  alone,  and  only  Normal  schools  sufficient 
to  supply  one-ninth  of  what  the  annual  demand  of  mas- 
ters would  be,  were  there  a  sufficient  number  of  schools, 
but  for  the  education  of  the  masters  of  all  the  schools  of 
our  Dissenters  we  possess  only  the  moiety  of  one  Nor- 
mal school,  and  that  school,  I  mean  the  British  and 
Foreign   School,  professing  to  train  masters  in  six  or 
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twelve  months  !  So  that,  whilst  France,  Switzerland, 
Russia,  the  German  States,  the  Austrian  Empire,  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  and  Sweden,  are  well  supplied  with 
establishments  of  a  very  superior  order  for  the  training 
of  masters  for  all  their  primary  schools,  we,  with  our 
immense  labouring  population,  have  not  quite  one-third 
of  the  primary  schools  necessary  for  the  education  of  the 
people,  and  not  one-tenth  enough  of  Normal  schools  for 
the  training  of  masters  for  the  required  numbers  of  pri- 
mary schools,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  poor-rates 
for  the  relief  of  pauperism  are  gradually  and  continu- 
ously rising,  and  the  population  year  after  year  increas- 
ing more  rapidly. 

But  can  we  do  without  Normal  schools  ? — I  might  just 
as  well  ask,  can  we  do  without  teachers  ?  I  see  no  dif- 
ference whatsoever  between  the  questions.  We  can  do 
without  them,  certainly,  if  we  are  resolved  not  to  educate 
the  people.  We  may  as  well  hope  to  educate  the  people 
by  means  of  masters  who  have  never  been  trained,  as  to 
educate  them  without  schools.  Or,  if  education  con- 
sists in  merely  teaching  to  read  and  write  and  forcing 
instruction  into  the  child  by  means  of  the  ruler  and  the 
cane,  then  we  may  do  without  Normal  schools.  Or,  if 
the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster  is  one  for  which  any  one 
is  fitted,  and  to  which  any  one  may  turn  as  his  last  shift 
in  the  world  for  obtaining  a  decent  maintenance,  then  we 
may  do  without  Normal  schools;  or  if  it  is  impossible 
for  a  badly  organized  school  to  do  harm,  and  most 
grievous  harm,  and  to  demoralize,  instead  of  improving 
youth,  then  we  may  do  without  Normal  schools.  In  fact, 
as  long  as  we  consider  the  education  of  the  people  a  vi- 
sionary scheme  on  which  none  but  enthusiasts  speculate, 
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or  as  long  as  we  doubt  its  being  able  to  advance  the 
cause  of  religion,  morality,  prudence,  foresight,  and 
order;  and  as  long  as  we  regard  it  merely  as  a  plaything 
wherewith  to  soothe  and  gratify  the  people,  so  long  as- 
suredly have  we  no  need  of  Normal  schools.  But  I 
think  very  differently  of  education  combined  with  good 
government.  I  look  to  Europe,  and  regard  the  mighty 
change  which  has  been  wrought  in  the  character  of  the 
German  and  Dutch  people,  and  the  great  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  Italians,  and  I  feel  confident  it  is  no 
dream  to  hope  and  believe  that  we  might  do  the  same  in 
our  own  land.  But  whilst  we  commit  the  education  of 
the  poor  to  a  set  of  men  so  ignorant  and  low-minded  as 
the  majority  of  our  present  primary  schoolmasters  are, 
so  long  am  I  confident  that,  instead  of  advancing,  we 
are  positively  retarding  the  moral  progress  of  the  people. 
Mere  instruction,  unaccompanied  with  the  true  develop- 
ment of  the  mind,  the  moral  and  religious  education  of 
the  man,  is  almost  a  positive  harm.  It  awakens  his  in- 
tellect sufficiently  to  render  it  a  powerful  and  dangerous 
auxiliary  to  his  unbridled  and  to  his  unruly  passions ; 
whilst  the  religious  and  humanizing  influences  of  his 
soul  remaining  dormant,  leave  him  like  a  vessel  with 
its  canvass  spread,  but  without  a  rudder,  on  a  dark  and 
stormy  sea.  He  is  no  longer  dull,  stupid,  and  totally 
without  capabilities  of  reasoning,  as  the  labourers  in  many 
of  our  agricultural  districts,  but  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened to  indulge,  not  only  the  mere  sensual  appetites  and 
demands  of  his  ill-governed  body,  but  the  restless,  wild, 
and  rebellious  promptings  of  his  scarce-awakened  and 
unreflecting  mind. 

I  think  the  establishment  of  Normal  schools  of  so 
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much  and  such  vital  importance,  that  I  cannot  but  con- 
sider that  the  efficiency  of  the  education  of  our  poor  is 
wholly  ruined,  so  long  as  we  continue  to  supply  our 
schools  with  masters  like  those  who  now  conduct  our 
schools ;  and  I  must  say  that  I  consider  the  efficiency  of 
the  Normal  schools  themselves  utterly  ruined  so  long  as 
we  continue  to  send  out  masters  from  them  after  a 
twelvemonths'  training.  But  I  shall  here  quote  the 
opinion  of  one  who  has  much  greater  right  to  speak  on 
such  a  subject  than  myself,  from  the  practical  experience 
he  has  had  in  an  admirable  Normal  school,  and  from  the 
many  years  of  serious  attention  he  has  devoted  to  this 
subject.  The  Rev.  D.  Coleridge,  in  his  deeply  interest- 
ing report  on  the  Stanley  Grove  establishment,  says — 

"  The  truth  is,  that  the  education  given  in  our  schools 
(I  speak  of  those  open  to  the  poor  for  cheap  or  gratu- 
itous instruction,  but  the  remark  might  be  expended 
much  more  widely)  is  too  often  little  more  than  nominal, 
imparting,  it  may  be,  a  little  knowledge, — sometimes 
hardly  this, — but  leaving  the  mental  powers  wholly  un- 
developed, and  the  heart  even  less  affected  than  the 
mind.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  and  limitations  to 
this  statement.  It  does  not  apply  to  every  school,  and  is 
less  true  of  some  districts  than  of  others  ;  but  the  fact,  as 
a  whole,  stands  upon  what  may  be  called  statistical  evi- 
dence. Is  this  owing  to  an  accidental  or  to  an  inherent 
detect?  Are  the  means  employed  inadequate  merely, 
or  essentially  unfit  ?  If  the  former,  we  may  trust  to  time 
and  gradual  improvement.  We  may  proceed,  if  possible, 
more  carefully,  but  in  the  old  way.  If  the  latter,  a  dif- 
ferent course  must  be  pursued — we  must  do  something 
else.     I  venture  to  take  the  latter  position. 

"  To  what  end  do  we  seek  to  educate  the  poor  man's 
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child  ?  Is  it  not  to  give  him  just  views  of  his  moral  and 
religious  obligations — his  true  interests  for  time  and  for 
eternity,  while  at  the  same  time  we  prepare  him  for  the 
successful  discharge  of  his  civil  duties — duties  for  which, 
however  humble,  there  is  surely  some  appropriate  in- 
struction ?  Is  it  not  to  cultivate  good  habits  in  a  ground 
of  self-respect? — habits  of  regular  industry  and  self- 
control  ;  of  kindness  and  forbearance ;  of  personal  and 
domestic  cleanliness  ;  of  decency  and  order  ?  Is  it  not 
to  awaken  in  him  the  faculties  of  attention  and  memory, 
of  reflection  and  judgment? — not  merely  to  instil  know- 
ledge, or  supply  the  materials  of  thought,  but  to  elicit 
and  to  exercise  the  powers  of  thinking  ?  Is  it  not  to  train 
him  in  the  use  of  language,  the  organ  of  reason,  and  the 
symbol  of  his  humanity  ?  And  while  we  thus  place  the 
child  in  a  condition  to  look  onward  and  upward, — while 
we  teach  him  his  relationship  to  the  eternal  and  the  hea- 
venly, and  encourage  him  to  live  by  this  faith,  do  we  not 
also  hope  to  place  him  on  a  vantage  ground  with  respect 
to  his  earthly  calling  ? — to  give  to  labour  the  interest  of 
intelligence  and  the  elevation  of  duty,  and  disarm  those 
temptations  by  which  the  poor  man's  leisure  is  so  fear- 
fully beset,  and  to  which  mental  vacuity  offers  no  resist- 
ance ? 

"  But  is  this  an  easy  task?  Can  we  hope  that  it  will 
be  duly  performed  for  less  than  labourers'1  wages,  with- 
out present  estimation  or  hope  of  preferment,  by  the  first 
rustic,  broken-down  tradesman,  or  artizan  out  of  em- 
ployment, whom  necessity,  or  perhaps  indolence,  brings 
to  the  office  ?  Not  to  put  an  aggravated  case,  however 
common,  can  any  half-educated  man  from  the  working 
classes  (and  the  majority  of  those  who  seek  to  be  school- 
masters are  all  but  wweducated),  be  safely  entrusted  with 
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duties,  the  very  nature  of  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  him  understand?  Almost  uninstructed,  and 
utterly  untrained,  with  little  general  fitness  for  his  calling, 
and  no  special  apprenticeship,  he  may  teach  a  little,  and 
this  not  well,  but  he  cannot  educate  at  all.  But  will  not 
a  little  preparation  suffice  ?  May  he  not  be  taught  a 
system  ?  He  may  indeed  be  taught  a  system ;  but  surely 
it  will  not  suffice.  He  wants  the  first  conditions  of  a 
teacher.  He  cannot  teach  what  he  does  not  know.  He 
cannot  explain  what  he  does  not  understand.  He  may 
learn  a  particular  method,  but  not  how  to  apply  it.  The 
best  preparation  which  he  can  receive — short  of  a  com- 
plete course  of  training — is  superficial  and  formal.  He 
must  himself  be  educated  before  he  can  educate  others. 
Morally  and  religiously  considered,  the  case  is  still 
worse.  He  cannot  suggest  motives,  or  inspire  feelings, 
of  which  he  is  himself  unconscious.  If  he  be  a  pious 
man,  it  is  indeed  much  ;  yet  his  principles,  or  at  least 
his  mode  of  explaining  them,  will  be  uncertain. 
#  #  *  * 

"  Here,  then,  I  think  we  have  the  root  of  the  evil. 
The  object  on  which  so  much  zeal  and  ingenuity  have 
been  bestowed  has  been — not  to  procure  proper  masters, 
but  to  do  without  them.  The  attempt  has  been  to  edu- 
cate by  systems,  not  by  men.  School-rooms  have  been 
built,  school-books  provided,  and  methods  of  instruction 
devised.  The  monitorial,  the  simultaneous,  the  circu- 
lating, the  interrogative,  the  suggestive  systems,  have 
each  been  advocated  separately  or  in  combination.  Mean- 
while the  great  need  of  all,  without  which  all  this  appa- 
ratus is  useless,  and  in  comparison  with  which  it  is  un- 
important, has  been  all  but  overlooked.  It  has  been 
taken  for  granted  that  the  machinery  of  education  would 
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work  itself,  as  if  there  had  been  a  living  spirit  in  the 
wheels.  The  guiding  mind,  by  which  even  an  imperfect 
mechanism  might  have  been  controlled  to  good  effect, 
was  to  be  superseded  :  nay,  the  conditions  under  which 
alone  it  can  be  provided, — adequate  support  and  just 
estimation, — have  been  regarded  as  not  merely  unattain- 
able, but  as  positively  objectionable.  The  result  is  ex- 
actly what  might  have  been  anticipated.  Each  succes- 
sive system,  so  long  as  it  has  been  carried  on  under  the 
eye  of  the  author,  that  is,  in  effect,  by  an  educated  man, 
or  by  any  really  competent  teachers,  has  been  more  or 
less  successful ;  and  in  every  case  the  merit  of  the  work- 
man has  been  transferred  to  his  tools :  and  when  in  other 
hands  these  prove  unserviceable,  or  even  mischievous, 
they  not  merely  lose  a  credit  to  which  they  were  not 
entitled,  but  are  charged  with  a  fault  which  lies,  per- 
haps, mainly  in  the  handling.  I  say  mischievous ;  for 
in  education,  as  in  other  arts,  the  most  effective  imple- 
ments may  chance  to  require  the  most  dexterous  man- 
agement. Let  me  not  be  thought  to  undervalue  even 
the  slightest  helps  by  which  the  communication  of 
knowledge  may  be  facilitated.  There  is  an  art  as  well 
as  a  science  of  education ;  and  every  art  has  its  methods, 
of  which  some  may  be  better  than  others ;  but  method 
itself  supposes  intelligence,  adaptation,  choice ;  when 
travelled  blindly,  it  is  a  mere  routine.  And  if  this  be 
true  in  the  domain  of  matter ;  if  no  method  can  exempt 
the  shipbuilder  or  the  engineer  from  the  necessity  of 
ever-varying  contrivance ;  nay,  if  some  faculty  of  this 
sort  be  required  to  enable  the  bird  to  construct  its  nest, 
or  the  bee  its  cells, — how  shall  it  be  dispensed  with,  how 
shall  we  hope  that  its  place   can   be  supplied  by  forms, 
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and  practices,  and  rules,  when  that  upon  which  we  have 
to  work  is  the  mind  of  man  f  Even  an  educated  teacher 
who  trusts  to  mechanical  arrangements,  must  expect  a 
mechanical  result.  Phidias  himself  could  not  have  pro- 
duced the  semblance  of  life,  "  the  image  of  a  man, 
according  to  the  beauty  of  a  man,"  had  he  employed  any 
but  the  most  simple  tools.  The  mental  statuary  must, 
in  like  manner,  leave  upon  his  work  the  touches  of  his 
own  hand  :  he  must  model  with  his  own  fingers.  Every 
child  is  an  individual,  thinking  and  feeling  for  himself. 
He  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  The  influence  of 
the  master  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  personal.  What- 
ever intermediate  agency  is  employed  must  be,  for  the 
same  reason,  intelligent;  for  mind  can  only  be  affected 
by  mind,  the  inferior  by  the  superior.  To  procure  this 
without  extra  cost ;  to  create  a  number  of  teachers  who 
shall  continue  learners,  exercising  in  the  former  capacity 
a  certain  freedom  of  action,  without  losing  their  own 
docility  and  dependence — in  a  word,  to  reconcile  an 
intelligent  agency  with  general  regulation  and  unity  of 
purpose,  is  a  problem  for  which,  perhaps,  no  general 
solution  can  be  offered.  In  practice  every  national 
schoolmaster  must  solve  it  for  himself;  and  the  success 
of  his  attempt  will  be  the  test  of  his  efficiency. 

"  I  have  described  the  education  of  a  poor  man's  child 
with  a  reference  to  the  ends  for  which  I  suppose  it  to 
be  given ;  and  I  have  contended  that  this  education 
cannot  be  given  through  the  instrumentality  of  such 
men  as  are  commonly  employed  for  that  purpose.  The 
educator  must  himself  have  been  both  sufficiently  and 
suitably  educated.  This  will  be  denied  by  none ;  but 
every  one  will  affix  his  own   meaning   to  the  words.     I 
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say  further,  to  teach  letters,  in  however  humble  a  capa- 
city, is  not  a  mechanic  employment;  to  educate  in  the 

FULL  SENSE  OF  THE  WORD,  IS  AS  LIBERAL  AN  OCCUPATION  AS 

any  in  the  commonwealth.  In  plain  terms,  then,  and  in 
old-fashioned  language,  my  conclusion  is,  that  the  school- 
master must  be  an  educated  man.  Thus  stated,  the 
proposition  has  a  more  startling  sound  ;  but  the  import 
is  the  same.  I  speak  of  the  thing,  not  of  the  accidents 
with  which  it  may  be  accompanied.  I  do  not  speak  of 
birth,  or  social  position,  or  habits  of  life,  or  manners,  or 
appearance,  but  of  a  certain  condition  of  the  mental 
faculties,  as  well  moral  as  intellectual ;  of  that  which 
constitutes  education,  contemplated  as  a  result,  not  of 
the  dress  by  which,  in  this  country  and  in  modern  times, 
it  is  commonly  distinguished.  Of  the  social  relations 
and  outward  bearing  which  education  must  necessarily 
assume,  I  may  say  a  few  words  hereafter ;  at  present  I 
speak  of  the  thing  itself.  With  this  explanation  I  do 
not  fear  to  affirm  that  the  schoolmaster  must  be  an 
educated  man.  And  this  necessity  is  not  at  all  affected 
by  the  class  of  children  which  he  has  to  train.  The 
amount  of  acquirement  may  differ ;  but  this  is  the  least 
thing  to  be  considered.  I  am  utterly  opposed,  I  had 
almost  said  hostile,  to  the  notion  that  any  number  of  at- 
tainments, or  any  facility  in  teaching  them,  can  qualify  a 
schoolmaster  for  his  arduous  office.  Attainments  may 
make  a  particular  teacher — a  professor,  as  such  teachers 
affect  to  call  themselves — but  a  mere  teacher  has  much 
to  learn  before  he  can  undertake  to  educate.  A  sound, 
and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  cultivated  understand- 
ing ;  a  certain  moral  power,  the  growth  of  religious 
principles  but  developed  by  intellectual  culture, — surely 
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this  is  an  essential  pre-requisite  in  every  educator,  every 
schoolmaster,  before  we  inquire  into  his  special  fitness 
for  the  class  of  children  of  which  his  school  may  be  com- 
posed. And  let  it  not  be  assumed  that  this  is  less  re- 
quisite in  the  teacher  of  the  poor  than  of  the  rich.  The 
parochial  schoolmaster,  in  which  term  I  include  the 
master  of  every  church-school  for  the  poor,  is  encom- 
passed with  difficulties  to  which  an  ordinary  commercial 
or  grammar  school  offers  no  parallel.  Not  merely  has 
he  a  greater  number  of  children  to  instruct,  with  less  as- 
sistance and  in  a  less  time — children  for  the  most  part 
of  tenderer  years,  and  less  prepared  by  previous  instruc- 
tion and  home-training ;  but  he  has  more  to  do  for 
them.  They  are  more  dependent  upon  him  for  their 
education.  His  scholars  have,  in  a  manner,  to  be 
taught  not  merely  to  think,  but  to  speak,  if  they  would 
express  anything  beyond  animal  passions  and  animal 
wants.  He  has  to  supply  all  the  indirect  teaching  to 
which  the  children  of  the  better-provided  classes  owe 
much,  and  perhaps  the  best,  of  what  they  know.  And 
when  to  this  we  add  the  moral  training  which  they  re- 
quire :  when  we  take  into  account  the  actual  position  of 
the  church  in  this  country,  and  remember  that  on  the 
parochial  schoolmaster  the  children  of  the  poor  are  too 
often  dependent,  not  merely  for  catechetical  instruction-, 
but  for  the  first  implantation  of  religious  sentiment ; 
that  he  has  too  often  to  give  that  first  presumption  in 
favour  of  holy  things,  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  church 
of  our  fathers,  of  which  there  should  be  no  remember- 
able  beginning:  that  he  has  to  interpret  that  sound  of 
sabbath-bells,  which  ought  to  have  a  meaning  to  the  ears 
of  earliest  childhood,  as  often  as  it  carries  to  the  cottage 
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its  message  of  peace ;  when,  lastly,  we  add  to  this  the 
influence  for  good  which  the  honoured  teacher  may  and 
ought  to  exercise  over  the  youth  long  after  he  has 
quitted  the  school, — an  influence  which  he  can  only 
maintain  by  the  ability  to  direct  and  assist  him  after  he 
has  ceased  to  be  a  child  ; — in  a  word,  when  we  see  that 
the  church  schoolmaster  has  not  merely  to  minister  to 
the  clergyman  in  some  of  his  most  arduous  and  im- 
portant functions, — the  instruction  of  childhood,  and  the 
guidance  of  youth,  but  to  make  up  much  that  is  want- 
ing, and  correct  much  that  is  perverse,  in  the  circum- 
stances and  tendencies  of  humble  life, — shall  it  be  said 
that  I  have  overstrained  the  point,  and  contend  for  too 
high  a  standard?  But  if  this  be  a  just  picture  of  what 
we  want,  then  look  at  what  we  have,  and  be  my  earnest- 
ness forgiven  ! 

"  At  all  events,  it  is  better  to  strive  for  too  high,  than 
to  be  content  with  too  low  a  standard.  Do  I  describe 
an  impossible  perfection  ?  Let  us  at  least  set  out  with 
our  faces  toward  it ;  we  are  then  in  the  right  direction, 
though  we  advance  but  a  little  way.  Let  us  set  out 
with  faith,  and  the  resolution  that  it  engenders,  and 
perhaps  we  may  advance  farther  than  we  think. 

M  I  have  described  the  qualifications  of  a  school- 
master implicitly  by  a  reference  to  his  work.  How,  it 
will  be  asked,  are  these  to  be  commanded  ?  Not  as- 
suredly by  any  cheap  or  summary  method;  not,  let  me 
venture  to  urge,  by  courses  of  lectures,  or  lessons  in 
pedagogic.  Rather  than  so,  let  the  clergyman  take  the 
first  thoughtful  man,  no  matter  what  his  acquirements, 
of  whose  piety  he  is  assured,  and  prepare  him  for  his 
work,   as   he   walks   with    him    in    the  fields,  or  in  the 
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streets.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  enough :  far  from  it. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  is  easy  to  meet  with  a  man  of  good 
sense  and  right  feeling,  putting  aside  acquirement,  to 
whom  the  oversight  of  children  may  be  committed.  I 
believe  it  will  be  found  very  difficult.  But  something 
in  this  way  might  be  done ;  some  fatherly  discipline 
established ;  some  lessons  of  humble  wisdom  imparted. 
From  the  other  mode,  nothing  in  the  long-run  but  mis- 
chief can  ensue.  Wherever  mere  attainment  is  made  a 
principal  consideration,  there  will  be  a  perpetual  mis- 
taking of  means  for  ends,  and  of  semblance  for  reality. 
A  little  superficial  knowledge,  and  a  showy,  self-suffi- 
cient cleverness,  will  be  the  product,  the  spirit  and 
flavour  of  which  will  quickly  evaporate,  leaving  behind 
either  a  mere  caput  mortuum,  or  a  fermenting  mass  of 
restlessness,  petulance,  and  discontent.  Yet  let  me  not 
be  misunderstood.  My  objection  is  not  to  lectures,  or 
any  other  mode  of  facilitating  acquirement ;  still  less  to 
the  acquirement  itself.  The  former  may  be  most  useful, 
the  latter  most  desirable.  What  I  resist  is,  the  notion 
that  either  is  sufficient,  the  one  as  a  means,  the  other  as 
a  result.  Normal  education  is  not  satisfied  with  a 
superstructure  of  faculties — it  must  lay  a  basis  of  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  latter  is  the  longer  and  the  more  difficult 
process.  Not  what  a  teacher  knows,  but  what  he  is, 
should  ever  be  the  first  point  considered." 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  notice  of  Swiss  education,  the 
experience  of  the  different  cantons  perfectly  bear  out  the 
deep  truth  of  these  most  admirable  remarks.  Several  of 
those  cantons,  which  do  not  possess  Normal  schools,  pro- 
cure their  masters  in  every  case  from  the  Normal  school  of 
some  neighbouring  canton;  those  which  have  hitherto  been 
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satisfied  with  giving  their  pupil-teachers  a  mere  intel- 
lectual instruction   have   found  that  to  make  them  safe 
guardians  of  youth,  their  feelings  and  habits  must  be 
carefully  educated ;  and  those  which  have  hitherto  been 
contented  with  a  few  months'  training  for  their  masters 
have  so  clearly  demonstrated  the  utter  inefficiency  of 
such  an  education,  that  they   have  determined  to  insti- 
tute permanent   Normal   schools.     The  canton   of  Fri- 
bourg  purposes  to  establish  a  permanent  Normal  school 
during  the  present  year  instead  of  its  present  school, 
which  gives  education   for  only  three  or  four  months  in 
the  year.     Argovie  is  about  to  establish  a  Normal  school 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  celebrated  school  of  Vehrli  at 
Kreuitzlingen,  in  the  stead  of  a  very  good  college  for 
teachers  it  at  present  possesses,  but  where  the  teachers 
only   attend   morning   and  afternoon   classes  for   three 
years,    and   receive   no   domestic   training.     Neufchatel 
has  hitherto  chosen  its   masters  from  the  best  of  the 
monitors  in  the  primary  schools,   but  it   has  found  this 
scheme    answer    so    badly,    notwithstanding  the   great 
efforts  its  government  has   made  to   perfect  its  schools, 
that  it  has  long  had  the  formation  of  a  Normal  school  in 
consideration.     Schaffhouse  in  like  manner  is  only  pre- 
vented   changing    its    present  school,     where    masters 
are  trained   for  only   three    months    into  a   permanent 
Normal  by  its  want  of  sufficient  funds   for  the  mainte- 
nance of  such  an  establishment ;  whilst  Geneva,  having 
no  such  school,  procures  its  masters  from   the  Normal 
school  of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  and  part  of  St.  Gall,  and 
the  canton  of  the  Grisons  obtain  many  of  their  masters 
from    Vehrli's   establishment  at    Kreuitzlingen.        But 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  positive  ne- 
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cessity  of  establishing  these  schools,  if  we  wish  to  edu- 
cate the  people,  is  that  furnished  by  Holland.  I  think 
that  if  the  compiler  of  the  last  of  the  National  Society's 
Reports  had  read  on  for  a  few  lines,  he  never  would 
have  quoted  Holland  as  an  instance  of  the  sufficiency  of 
schools  such  as  the  Society's  training  establishments  at 
Westminster,  where  the  pupil-teachers  are  only  trained 
for  the  ridiculously  short  space  of  six  months.  The 
whole  passage,  from  which  the  compiler  has  taken  only 
the  sentence  which  would  serve  his  purpose,  runs  thus : 
"  The  31st  Art.  of  the  regulation  A.  lays  it  down  also 
that  government  shall  undertake  the  preparation  of 
suitable  persons  for  the  primary  instruction.  This  pre- 
cious germ  remained  for  a  long  time  in  the  law  without 
receiving  its  full  development.  For  a  long  time  the 
only  mode  of  educating  the  schoolmasters  followed  in 
Holland  was  that  which  M.  Cuvier  found  there,  viz. 
what  were  called  Normal  classes  in  connexion  with  all 
the  well-organized  schools,  and  more  particularly  in 
connexion  with  the  schools  of  the  poor,  where  those 
children  who  showed  some  talent  for  the  office  of  in- 
structor remained  first  as  monitors  and  afterwards  as 
assistants.  The  schoolmasters  were  trained  in  that  very 
simple  and  cheap  way  up  to  the  year  J  816,  and  as  I 
have  already  said,  it  greatly  excited  Cuvier's  admiration." 
This  is  all  the  compiler  of  the  Report  quotes,  nei- 
ther does  he  explain  why  Cuvier  was  pleased  with  it. 
Cuvier  compared  this  method  of  obtaining  masters  to 
the  one  which  France  was  at  that  time  employing,  which 
was  the  mere  selection  of  the  fittest  candidate  that 
offered  himself,  as  in  our  own  country  at  the  present 
time,  and  certes   as  compared   to   such   a   system  the 
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Dutch  method  was  admirable.  But  did  the  experience 
of  the  Dutch  teach  them  that  this  was  sufficient  to  en- 
sure good  masters?  Listen  to  what  Cousin  says  in 
continuation : — 

"  I  learned  with  lively  satisfaction,  from  M.  Falck 
and  M.  Van  den  Ende,  that  it"  (the  former  Dutch 
method)  "  had  not  been  in  Holland  the  fruit  of  a  pre- 
ference resulting  from  reflection,  but  only  the  result 
forced  upon  them  by  circumstances ;  that  M.  Van  der 
Palm  had  from  the  first  proposed  the  establishment 
of  Normal  schools  for  the  formation  of  schoolmasters  ; 
that  such  had  always  been  the  opinion  of  M.  Van  den 
Ende,  and  that  if  there  was  not,  in  1816,  one  Normal 
school  in  Holland,  it  was  only  the  consequence  of  the 
troubles  of  that  time,  of  the  instability  of  governments, 
and  of  the  want  of  sufficient  funds.,,  M.  Cousin  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  in  1816  M.  Van  den  Ende  proposed 
the  establishment  of  two  large  Normal  schools  for  Hol- 
land, and  afterwards  he  tells  us  that  they  are  not  suffi- 
cient, but  that  Holland  ought  to  have  Jive  for  her  popu- 
lation of  2,9 15,396.  We  have  only  five  good  Normal 
schools  for  16,000,000  !  As  far  as  Normal  schools  for 
schoolmistresses  are  concerned,  I  fear  we  shall  always 
have  considerable  difficulty,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  es- 
tablish societies  similar  to  those  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

As  I  have  before  said,  the  education  we  ought  to  give 
the  schoolmistresses  would  very  much  increase  their 
chances  of  marrying,  and  even  if  their  husbands  were 
content  that  they  should  continue  to  direct  their  schools, 
yet  their  household  and  domestic  concerns  would  neces- 
sarily interfere  very  materially  with  the  proper  and  effec- 
tive discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  schools.     Besides 
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this  objection,  the  solitary  position  of  a  schoolmistress  in 
a  remote  parochial  school,  is  not  such  an  one  as  many 
young  women,  best  suited  to  the  situation,  will  ever  like 
to  undertake.  But  had  we  an  institution  for  Sisters  of 
Charity  similar  in  its  constitution  to  that  of  the  Freres 
Chretiens  for  schoolmasters,  we  should  then  soon  have 
an  excellent  supply  of  efficient  schoolmistresses. 

But  to  show  still  more  clearly  how  deficient  our  means 
of  educating  masters  are  in  this  country,  as  well  as  the 
better  to  explain  hereafter  what  I  think  we  must  do  in 
order  to  educate  the  people,  I  shall  now  show  how  many 
Normal  schools  would  be  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the 
annual  demand  for  masters,  were  a  sufficient  number  of 
primary  schools  established  for  the  people.  I  shall  not 
take  either  France  or  Switzerland  as  the  country  on 
which  I  shall  base  this  calculation,  as  I  have  shown  that 
in  both  these  countries  the  schoolmasters  are  not  paid 
well  enough,  and  that  consequently  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  Normal  schools  in  each  is  greater  than  it  would 
otherwise  be  ;  nor  shall  1  take  Holland,  as  I  have  shown 
that  M.  Cousin  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  sufficiently 
well  provided  with  Normal  schools  ;  but  I  shall  take 
Prussia  as  my  guide,  because  in  Prussia  the  masters 
appear  to  be  well  paid  and  very  highly  respected,  whilst 
the  number  of  the  Normal  schools  in  this  country,  as 
compared  to  its  population,  preserves  a  mean  between 
the  numbers  of  Normal  schools  in  France  and  Switzer- 
land on  the  one  hand,  and  the  numbers  of  those  in  Hol- 
land on  the  other.  The  population  of  Prussia,  in  1831, 
was  rather  less  than  13,000,000;  for  that  population 
there  were  '27,746  primary  schools.  To  conduct  the 
education  given  in   these  schools,    I  find   that  27,000 
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schoolmasters  were  required,  without  reckoning  the  num- 
ber of  schoolmistresses  ;  and  for  the  education  of  a  con- 
tinual supply  of  pupil-teachers  to  supply  the  annual  va- 
cancies in  the  ranks  of  these  27,000  masters,  I  find  that 
Prussia  had  established  33  large  Normal  schools,  be- 
sides several  smaller  ones  attached  to  the  larger  primary 
schools.  M.  Cousin  says,  that  this  number  was  found 
only  just  sufficient  to  supply  the  yearly  demand  for 
schoolmasters  in  a  country  where  the  masters  occupy,  as 
I  have  said  before,  a  highly  respectable  station  in  the 
social  scale,  and  where  they  are,  I  believe,  sufficiently 
well  remunerated  for  their  labours.  If  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  smaller  Normal  schools,  we  may  say  with 
tolerable  accuracy  that  33  Normal  schools,  containing,  on 
the  average,  70  pupil-teachers  each,  and  educating  those 
teachers  for  three  years  before  granting  them  brevets, 
exactly  suffice  in  Prussia  for  the  wants  of  13,000,000  of 
inhabitants.  If,  then,  we  reckon  the  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  as  one-fourth  greater  than  that  of  Prus- 
sia in  1831,  which  will  be  the  case  in  five  years 
hence,  we  shall  find,  if  Prussia  required  at  least  33 
Normal  schools,  each  containing  70  pupil-teachers,  for 
13,000,000  of  inhabitants,  that  England  and  Wales,  with 
a  population  one-fourth  as  large,  would  require  one- 
fourth  as  many  more,  or  at  least  40  Normal  schools  for 
the  supply  of  masters  for  her  primary  schools,  even  if 
we  provided  situations  and  salaries  for  the  masters  quite 
as  good  as  those  provided  them  in  Prussia. 

In  France  there  are  76  Normal  schools,  3  model- 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  departments,  and  2  Normal 
schools  of  the  Freres  Chretiens,  making  81  schools  for 
the  training  of  masters  for  33,500,000  inhabitants ;  and 
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in  Hanover,  for  less  than  2,000,000  inhabitants,  there 
are  5  Normal  schools.  The  proportions  of  training  es- 
tablishments to  the  population  in  both  these  countries 
more  than  bear  me  out  in  the  calculation  I  have  made, 
but  I  have  purposely  avoided  taking  France  as  my  guide, 
as  I  think  if  she  paid  the  masters  better,  she  would  not 
have  to  maintain  quite  so  many  Normal  establishments. 

Now  to  show  further  that  my  calculation  is  quite 
within  limits,  I  shall  refer  to  a  statement  I  made  above, 
on  the  authority  of  government  documents  lying  by  me. 
From  those  documents  I  find,  that  it  is  calculated,  that 
the  annual  demand  for  masters  (under  which  term,  I 
believe,  are  meant  to  be  included  both  male  and  female 
teachers,)  for  the  schools  necessary  for  the  church  alone, 
supposing  her  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  primary 
schools,  would  be  1,450.  If  we  reckon  the  teachers 
necessary  for  the  dissenters  at  about  one  sixth  the  num- 
ber necessary  for  the  church,  we  shall  find  that  the 
annual  demand  for  teachers  for  the  dissenters  would  be 
at  least  241,  or  that  the  total  annual  demand  for  teachers 
in  England  and  Wales  would  be  1,661.  Now  if  we  con- 
sider each  pupil  teacher  to  receive  a  three  years'  train- 
ing in  the  Normal  schools,  and  the  average  number  of 
students  in  each  of  these  establishments  to  be  70,  we 
must  divide  1,661  by  the  third  of  70,  or  23,  i.  e.  by  the 
number  of  pupil-teachers  ready  to  leave  each  establish- 
ment anuually,  to  find  what  number  of  such  institutions 
we  should  require  to  supply  the  total  annual  demand 
for  teachers  in  England  and  Wales.  The  result  of  this 
calculation  shows,  that  for  the  proper  supply  of  this  an- 
nual demand,  we  ought  to  support  72  Normal  establish- 
ments  for   the   training   of  schoolmasters    and  school- 
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mistresses.  This  clearly  confirms  my  former  calculation 
of  the  necessity  of  40  Normal  schools  for  the  training 
of  our  schoolmasters.  How  mortifying  is  it  then  to 
think,  that  we  have  only  five  such  schools  really  worthy 
notice  in  the  country  !  And  how  plainly  does  this  cal- 
culation, of  the  truth  of  which  I  am  confident,  show, 
that  unless  the  state  steps  forward  to  assist  the  church 
and  the  dissenters  in  an  efficient  manner,  so  long  must 
we  remain  by  far  the  worst  educated  country  in  Europe ; 
a  country  where  towns  of  the  importance  of  Oldham  and 
Rochdale,  have  only  1  in  150  of  their  inhabitants  receiv- 
ing education,  whilst  in  the  Cantons  of  Berne  and  Vaud 
in  Switzerland,  the  proportion  is  1  in  4.5. 

II.  The  want  of  a  certain  and  sufficient  maintenance 
for  the  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses. 

III.  The  dependent  and  humiliating  position  of 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses. 

I  take  these  two  glaring  defects  in  the  education  of 
the  poor  together,  because  indeed  they  are  so  closely 
connected  that  I  could  not  speak  of  one  of  them  without 
touching  upon  the  other. 

Now,  let  me  ask,  is  there  anything,  if  we  consider 
the  majority  of  the  existing  English  schools,  without 
choosing  out  certain  very  few  honourable  exceptions, — is 
there,  I  say,  anything  whatever  in  the  present  situation 
of  a  village  schoolmaster  in  this  country,  to  tempt  a  re- 
spectable man  sufficiently  well  educated  to  conduct  a 
good  village  school,  to  engage  in  such  a  despised  and 
laborious  profession  as  long  as  any  hope  remains  of  his 
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earning  an  independent  livelihood  by  any  honest,  however 
humble  trade  ? 

Is  the  pay  in  the  majority  of  the  schools  good  enough  ? 
— Is  the  support  and  encouragement  the  schoolmaster 
receives  from  the  rich  and  powerful  sufficient  to  compen- 
sate for  the  want  of  good  pay? — Is  the  honour  paid  to 
the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster  in  England  great  enough 
to  make  up  for  all  or  any  of  the  other  disadvantages  ? — 
Is  the  want  of  education  so  fully  understood  by  the  poor 
themselves,  as  to  ensure  the  schoolmaster  their  gratitude 
at  least  for  his  exertions  ? 

Alas  !  is  not  the  contrary  of  all  these  suppositions  too 
true?  The  pay  in  almost  every  case  is  miserable,  and 
in  very  many  cases  so  bad  as  to  oblige  the  master  to 
follow  other  occupations  in  connexion  with  his  office  of 
teacher,  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood.  The  teachers  in 
the  schools  have  hitherto  been  men,  or  still  oftener 
women,  of  such  very  miserable  education,  and  so  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  their  duties,  that  the  name  of 
schoolmaster  has  almost  become  a  byeword  and  re- 
proach, whilst  the  importance  of  their  work  has  been  so 
little  understood  by  either  the  gentry  or  the  poor,  that 
in  many  cases,  from  the  former,  they  have  hitherto  re- 
ceived no  encouragement,  and  by  the  latter  they  have 
been  almost  wholly  neglected.  I  know  that  of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  great  change,  but  still  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  as  I  have  before  said,  hardly  a  third  of 
the  country  is  properly  supplied  with  schools,  whilst  of 
that  third  there  are  many  schools  which  are  not  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  clergy  or  the  gentry,  but  are  the 
private  enterprizes  of  vulgar  and  low-minded  men,  who 
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having  failed  in  every  other  attempt  to  gain  an  honest 
livelihood,  have  turned  to  school  keeping  as  their  last 
resource.  But  some  say,  perhaps,  have  we  not  hitherto 
done  very  well  with  our  present  supply  of  schools?  You 
foretell  troubles  and  intestine  convulsions  ;  why  have 
they  not  already  happened  ?  I  might  answer  in  many 
ways  to  this  weak  and  narrow-minded  objection,  but  I 
will  content  myself  with  asking,  does  such  a  reasoner 
remember  that  since  1801,  that  within  the  short  space 
of  forty-five  years,  the  population  of  this  country  has 
increased  by  8,000,000  souls?  that  within  the  last  eighty 
years  the  wonderful  city  of  Lancashire  has  sprung  into 
existence,  with  its  millions  of  workmen,  its  thousands 
of  mills,  its  canals,  its  railroads,  and  its  harbours  ? — that 
since  that  time  the  wonderful  accumulation  of  masses 
has  been  going  on  at  a  ratio  ever  increasing  in  rapidity  ? 
— that  since  that  time  the  intelligence  of  the  poor  has 
greatly  increased,  by  means  of  their  very  employments, 
by  their  having  been  associated  so  much  together ;  and 
by  means  also  of  democratic  societies  and  cheap  litera- 
ture, whilst  their  education,  I  mean  the  religious  and 
moral  development  of  their  minds,  has  been  wholly 
neglected  ?  Do  they  remember,  too,  that  the  churches 
which  would  once  have  accommodated  the  whole  popu- 
lation, are  now  miserably  deficient  in  numbers? — that 
the  clergy,  who  once  were  sufficiently  numerous  for  the 
education  of  the  poor,  are  now  so  few  in  comparison 
to  the  vast  multitudes  whom  they  have  to  tend 
as  positively  to  dishearten  many  men  desirous  of  per- 
forming their  duties  conscientiously,  by  the  very  great 
disparity  between  the  demand  upon  their  time  and  their 
limited  capability  of  exertion  ?     Do  they  know  also  how 
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revolutionary  ideas,  infidelity  and  atheism,  are  daily 
making  progress  among  the  people,  subjecting  them  to 
the  selfish  aims,  the  ignorant  views,  and  restless  desires 
of  factious  demagogues  ?  It  is  a  fatal  delusion  to  mea- 
sure this  age  by  those  gone  by.  Since  1801,  the  world 
has  been  changed,  and  England  particularly.  Instruc- 
tion, which  in  the  middle  ages  only  belonged  to  the 
clergy,  then  descended  to  the  aristocracy,  and  then  to 
the  middle  classes,  has  now  reached  the  people ;  and  if 
we  leave  it  to  work  its  way,  unguided  or  unchecked  by 
the  salutary  principles  of  a  moral  and  religious  educa- 
tion, the  church  and  state  will  both  be  overthrown 
together.  If  gentlemen  of  the  south,  accustomed  to 
live  on  their  quiet  country  domains,  where  hitherto 
civilization  has  been  almost  stationary,  would  only  re- 
flect(on  the  change,  which  will  come  over  their  rustic  tenants 
when  railways  have  so  much  increased  in  number  and  in 
cheapness,  that  the  people  of  the  south  and  of  the  coun- 
try districts  will  be  able  to  visit  towns,  and  will  thus  be 
awakened  from  that  torpor  of  villenage  in  which  they  are 
now  sunk ;  if  they  would  only  visit  the  northern  dis- 
tricts themselves  and  see  what  is  doing  there,  and  if 
they  would  stay  some  little  time  in  the  smoke  of  that 
wonderful  region,  they  would  then  comprehend  me  when 
I  say,  that  unless  government  with  heart  and  soul  assists 
the  church  and  the  dissenters  to  educate  the  people, 
the  government  and  the  church  will  both  be  overthrown 
together.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  will  be  done  by  the 
merchants.  True  it  is  that  the  time  is  close  at  hand 
when  those  northern  merchants  will  have  the  greatest 
influence  upon  the  government  of  this  country,  but  I 
mean  to  say  that  the  government  which  will  hereafter  be 
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principally  formed  of  those  merchants,  will  itself  be  over- 
thrown if  the  mass  of  men  whom  they  now  rule  in  the 
north  and  in  the  great  commercial  towns  and  districts  of 
the  kingdom,  are  left  to  wander  as  at  present  in  the  dark 
and  intricate  mazes  of  irreligion,  ignorance,  and  preju- 
dice. But  can  they  be  reclaimed  without  the  high  and 
holy  education  of  which  I  speak,  and  can  they  receive 
this  without  teachers  ? 

But  what  is  the  condition  of  the  present  instructors  ? 
First,  there  are  not  one  third  enough  of  them,  inefficient 
as  our  present  masters  are ;  secondly,  their  pay  and 
position  are  perfectly  miserable. 

The  pay  of  a  master  in  our  primary  schools  is  very 
little  greater  in  most  cases  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
labourer,  and  very  seldom  so  high  as  that  of  a  mechanic 
in  a  town,  or  as  the  gains  of  a  poor  shop-keeper  in  the 
country. 

Then  how  is  this  pay,  poor  as  it  is,  obtained  ?  Gene- 
rally either  entirely  from  the  precarious  and  uncertain 
pay  of  the  scholars,  or  principally  from  this  source, 
aided  by  a  small  yearly  sum  proceeding  from  the  school 
endowments,  or  from  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  in- 
habitants of  the  locality,  or  from  the  liberality  and  exer- 
tions of  the  clergyman. 

What  is  the  consequence  ?  Even  supposing  that  the 
master  is  an  efficient  man,  which  is  very  rarely  the  case, 
as  a  respectable  salary  is  hardly  ever  secured,  he  is 
entirely  and  wholly  dependent  on  the  caprices  either  of 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  of  the  local  subscribers 
to  the  school,  or  of  the  parents  of  his  scholars.  Now  no 
one  can  be  more  desirous  than  myself  that  the  clergy 
and  ministers  should  take  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
management  of  their  schools  ;  but  I  do  say  also,  that  it 
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is  putting  the  schoolmasters  into  a  most  invidious  posi- 
tion to  subject  him  entirely  either  to  their  individual 
caprice,  or  to  the  caprice  of  any  of  the  private  indivi- 
duals, or  of  the  parents  of  the  locality.     What  may  and 
what  must  often  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  position  ? 
It  will  very  often  happen,  as  has  often  come  under  my 
own  knowledge,  that  the  master  of  a  school,  from  his 
previous  training,  supposing  him  to  have  had  any,  will 
know  very  much  more  about  the  minor  details  of  school 
management  than  either  the    clergyman   or   the  inha- 
bitants of  the  locality.     He  will  consequently  very  pro- 
perly wish  to  follow  out  the  directions  which  have  been 
given  him  by  professors  versed  in  school  discipline  in 
the  Normal  school,  where  he  was  educated.     A  dispute 
perhaps  ensues  on  some  point  of  school  management, 
and    either    the    clergyman    in   the    end   dismisses    a 
very   able  master,  or    the   subscribers  withdraw   their 
support,  and  so  the  school  is  deprived  of  the  revenue 
necessary  to  its  continuance.     I  do  say  that    as  long 
as   the  position   of    the  schoolmaster  is    one   of  such 
abject  dependence  on  what  I    will  call  the  whims  of 
others,  we  shall  never  obtain  well-qualified  persons  to 
fill  this  important  office.     There  ought  always  to  be  an 
arbitrator  between  the  schoolmaster  and  those  who  ob- 
ject to  him  as  being  unfit  for  his  position ;  and  that 
arbitrator  ought  to  be  removed  above  the  influence  of 
personal  enmities  and  personal  vexation.     Whether  this 
arbitration   be   vested   in   the   Government,   or    in  the 
School  Societies  in  London,  it  matters  little,  but  it  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  vested  in  some  person  or  persons  at 
a  distance,  who  might  defend  the  schoolmasters  against 
unreasonable  caprices,  and  at  the  same  time  see  that 
the  schoolmaster  performed  his  duty,  and  that  all  sound 
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objections  to  him  were  immediately  attended  to  ;  to  leave 
the  schoolmasters  in  their  present  position,  is  to  cripple 
their  powers  of  doing  good,  and  to  make  the  profession 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  every  honest,   independent, 
and  intelligent  man.     In  all  foreign  countries  this  evil  is 
most    carefully   guarded    against.      The   schoolmasters 
cannot  be  discharged  from  their  situations  unless  the 
central  power  concurs  with  the  local  authorities ;  whilst 
every  complaint  of  the  local  committees,  or  of  the  local 
clergy,  is  immediately  attended  to,   their  causes  are  in- 
vestigated by  the  inspectors,  and  full  redress  afforded  for 
every  real  grievance.     In  Prussia,  as  I  have  before  said, 
the  parochial   clergy  are   ex  officio  inspectors  of  their 
several  schools,  and  if  the  schoolmaster  neglects  his  duty, 
or  is  guilty  of  any  unbecoming  conduct,  they  have  first 
the  right  of  reprimanding  him,  and  if  that  reprimand 
fails  in  convincing  him  of  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct, 
they  report  him  to  the  inspector  of  the  district,  who 
immediately  examines  into  the  complaints,  and  then,  if 
he  finds  those  complaints  well  founded,  and  the  school- 
master still  proves  refractory,  reports  him  to  the  provin- 
cial consistory,  which  at  once  dismisses  him.  In  this  way 
the   clergy   are   ensured   good   schoolmasters,   and  the 
schoolmasters    are    defended    against   the  whims    and 
caprices  of  peevish  or  ignorant  clergy.        In    France, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  the  schoolmasters 
are  most  carefully  protected  from  this  thorough  subjec- 
tion to  local  influence ;  whilst  in  all  these  countries  local 
influence  and  local  superintendence  are  considered  most 
necessary  adjuncts  to  the  moderating  influence  of  the 
central  power.     I  repeat  again  that  the  clergy  and  dis- 
senting ministers  ought,   without  any  doubt,   to  be  the 
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superintendents  of  the  education  given  in  their  respec- 
tive schools,  if  it  be  only  to  guard  and  foster  the  religious 
instruction  given  in  them,  and  to  watch  over  the  moral 
conduct  of  their  schools;  but  it  degrades  and  enervates 
the  master  to  subject  him  so  entirely,  as  we  now  do,  to 
the  influence  of  any  local  authority,  which  will  always, 
in  some  instances,  be  exercised  by  ignorant  and  capri- 
cious men,  and  which  is  very  much  more  likely  to  be 
exercised  in  a  manner  biassed  by  personal  feelings,  than 
the  power  exercised  by  some  person  or  persons  at  a  dis- 
tance. Of  course,  if  we  are  to  employ  schoolmasters  as 
uneducated  and  low-minded  as  are  generally  employed 
at  the  present  day,  it  makes  little  matter  by  whom  the 
control  of  them  is  exercised ;  but  if  we  are  desirous  to 
make  the  office  of  schoolmaster  such,  that  men,  like 
those  educated  by  Mr.  Coleridge  at  Stanley  Grove,  shall 
be  willing  to  accept  it,  and  if  we  are  desirous  of  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  such  men,  when  they  have  accepted 
situations,  we  must  alter  this  state  of  things.  At  pre- 
sent the  schoolmasters  are  so  wholly  ignorant  of  their 
commonest  duties,  that  the  more  they  are  subjected  to 
local  influence  the  better.  And  here  let  me  remark 
another  advantage  of  connecting  the  schoolmaster  with 
some  central  authority,  whose  particular  business  it  is 
to  watch  over  all  the  schools  of  the  country.  It  will 
often,  and  I  know  that  it  does  often  happen,  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  and  in  the  towns,  that  the  clergy 
have  so  much  upon  their  hands,  and  that  the  duties  of 
their  districts  are  so  utterly  disproportioned  to  their 
numbers,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  attend 
to  the  schools  of  their  districts,  and  that  the  trustees  of 
those  schools  are  so  deeply  engaged  in  business,  as  of 
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course  to  have  no  time  to  visit  them  and  inspect  their 
progress;  so  that  from  the  want  of  any  person  whose 
sole  duty  it  be  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  school- 
masters, they  are  often  left  for  weeks,  months,  and 
years,  to  work  their  own  will,  unencouraged,  unchecked, 
and  unnoticed.  But  I  shall  return  to  this  point  again 
afterwards. 

Now  let  it  not  be  said  I  am  making  charges  which  I 
am  not  able  to  substantiate.  All  those  who  have  at- 
tended at  all  to  the  subject  of  education  well  know  the 
truth  of  what  I  am  saying.  I  have  refrained  from  citing- 
examples,  both  because  I  thought  it  invidious  to  draw 
public  attention  to  particular  instances,  when  the  evils 
complained  of  are  general,  and  also  because  it  would 
have  swelled  my  report  so  much  as  to  have  considerably 
diminished  the  probability  of  its  being  read. 

But  besides  the  evils  of  which  I  have  been  complain- 
ing, there  is  another,  equal  if  not  greater,  which  arises 
from  the  present  manner  of  paying  the  schoolmasters  of 
this  country  ; — and  that  is  the  great  and  general  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  pay  itself.  In  fact,  the  incomes  are  so 
very  poor,  as  to  force  many  masters  to  follow  some  trade 
at  the  same  time,  and  so  to  render  their  teaching  all  the 
more  inefficient,  by  dividing  their  attention  and  by  short- 
ening the  time  during  which  they  ought  to  teach  in  the 
school ;  whilst  in  very  many  cases,  I  might  perhaps  say  with 
truth,  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  schools  now  in  existence, 
the  incomes  are  too  poor  to  induce  a  man  to  undertake 
their  management,  so  that  the  wives  of  peasants  or 
common  mechanics  manage  them, — women  who  have 
not  had  the  least  previous  training,  and  who  have  all 
their  domestic  concerns  to  attend  to  at  the  same  time 
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that  they  conduct  the  imperfect  instruction,  for  it  does 
not  deserve  the  name  of  education,  of  their  schools. 
What  is  the  education  given  in  these  schools  ?  Read- 
ing, the  poorest  and  most  meagre  description  of  writing, 
a  little  addition  and  multiplication,  without  any,  or  at 
best,  with  the  lowest  description  of  religious  instruction. 
Whether  I  am  right  or  not  in  setting  down  this  class 
of  school  as  answering  the  description  of  half  our  present 
poor  supply  of  primary  schools,  I  will  not  say,  but  it  is 
notable  that  the  majority  of  schools  in  the  agricultu- 
ral districts  are  only  dame  schools.  And  this  in  a 
country  whose  population  is  increasing  by  8,000,000  in 
forty-five  years  !  Am  I  wrong  in  designating  our  pre- 
sent course  as  one  of  blind  madness  ?  When  cheap  lite- 
rature, and  that  often  of  the  most  inflammatory  kind,  is 
reaching  the  hovels  of  the  meanest  labourer, — when 
communication  and  combination  among  the  masses  of 
labourers  is  daily  increasing, — when  their  intellects  are 
awakening  to  action,  unchecked  and  unguided ; — let 
the  church  and  state  take  care.  There  is  but  little  time 
left  for  reformation. 

But  supposing  a  master  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  school 
with  a  livelihood  secured  him  !  What  is  the  character  of 
that  livelihood  in  the  generality  of  cases  ?  As  I  have 
before  said,  his  income  is  so  small  as  to  offer  no  tempta- 
tion to  a  small  tradesman,  or  even  to  a  superior  kind  of 
farm  labourer,  but  only  to  those  who  find  it  difficult 
to  find  any  other  decent  situation.  They  have  now  in  a 
very  few  cases  a  house  provided  for  them,  but  in  scarcely 
any  case  is  a  garden  attached  to  it,  whereas,  as  I 
have  before  mentioned,  in  Prussia,  Germany,  France, 
Holland,     and    Switzerland,    a    house  is    always    re- 
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quired  by  law  to  be  provided  for  each  schoolmaster, 
and  in  Prussia  and  the  German  states,  a  garden 
and  often  a  field  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  cow  is 
attached  to  it.  But  is  the  income  so  large  as  to  make 
up  for  the  want  of  these  proper  additions?  By  no 
means.  It  is  so  poor  in  many  cases  as  positively  not  to 
make  it  worth  a  man's  devoting  his  attention  to  the 
school,  so  that  it  degenerates  into  a  dame's  school.  In 
other  cases  there  is  a  small  stipend  attached  to  the 
office,  which  the  master  endeavours  to  increase  by  exer- 
cising some  trade,  as  that  of  a  shoemaker,  or  by  squeez- 
ing it  out  of  the  children  who  frequent  the  school.  Not 
that  I  mean  to  say  anything  against  the  practice  of 
making  the  parents  pay  some  small  weekly  sum,  some 
few  pence,  towards  their  children's  education,  but  I  do 
earnestly  condemn  the  practice  which  too  deeply  in- 
terests the  masters  in  increasing  the  amount  of  these 
payments,  and  so  lessening  the  numbers  of  the  children 
who  frequent  the  school,  and  which  leaves  them  and  the 
respectability  of  their  situation  entirely  dependent  on 
such  precarious  payments.  A  sufficient,  amply  suf- 
ficient, pay  ought  to  be  secured  to  the  masters  totally 
independent  of  these  school-pence,  of  this  schulgeld,  as 
the  Germans  call  it ;  and  the  amount  of  these  payments 
ought  to  be  defined  by  other  authorities  than  the  school- 
masters, whilst  these  latter  should  be  interested  in 
the  increase  of  the  numbers  of  their  scholars,  by 
being  permitted  to  receive  as  additions  to  their  fixed 
incomes  the  school-pence  of  all  their  children.  At 
the  same  time  it  ought  to  be  provided  here,  as  in  France, 
and  Germany,  and  Holland,  that  when  the  parents  are 
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really  too  poor  to  pay  these  small  sums,  their  children 
should  be  received  free  of  expense. 

But  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  our  pursuing 
our  present  course,  of  our  leaving  the  payment  of  the 
schoolmasters  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  bounty 
of  individuals  ?  Why,  so  long  as  we  do  this,  the  edu- 
cated masters  who  leave  our  Normal  schools  will  find 
scarcely  any  situations  worth  their  taking ;  and  if  they 
do  accept  some  of  the  present  miserable  places,  it  will  be 
with  discontented,  and  justly  discontented  minds,  and  with 
a  resolution  to  leave  as  soon  as  the  term  of  their  appren- 
ticeship is  ended.  For  we  need  not  think  that  good  situa- 
tions will  be  wanting  to  them.  There  are  plenty  of  ware- 
houses in  Lancashire  where  with  their  education  they  would 
be  received  with  joy,  and  where  they  would  obtain  50/., 
60/.,  and  even  80Z.  per  annum,  for  work  not  one-half  so 
laborious  as  the  labour  of  a  village  schoolmaster.  And 
the  difficulty  of  applying  for  and  obtaining  such  places 
has  now  passed  by.  The  letter  of  application  for  a 
place  in  Manchester,  sent  by  a  schoolmaster  of  the 
south,  formerly  cost  I4d.  or  15d,  or  even  \Sd.9  now  that 
letter  may  be  sent  for  one  penny;  and  the  journey, 
which  a  few  years  back,  from  its  expensiveness  and 
tediousness,  was  a  positive  check  on  emigration  to  those 
great  and  ever-increasing  fields  of  labour,  may  now  be 
accomplished  even  from  the  shores  of  Sussex  in  half  a 
day  and  for  a  few  shillings. 

We  have  no  Freres  Chretiens  in  England  who  will  un- 
dertake to  instruct  the  poor  for  no  greater  pay  than 
the  cost  of  their  food  and  board,  and  even  could  we  hope 
to  send  out  a  set  of  such  religious  and  zealous  apostles 
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of  the  poor, — and  Heaven  grant  that  some  such  may  be 
found, — yet  their  numbers  must  always  be  very  dispro- 
portionate to  the  yearly  demand  of  masters,  and  we 
must  always  calculate  on  the  greatest  number  of  masters 
being  men,  with  whom  self-interest  will  have  at  least 
some  weight,  and  who  will  not  be  willing  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  most  laborious  work  in  the  com- 
munity for  a  worse  than  labourer's  hire. 

I  do  say  with  the  deepest  feeling  that  it  is  a  gross  in- 
sult and  deep  injury  to  the  high  profession  of  a  school- 
master to  leave  him  dependent  in  any  degree  on  the 
charity  of  individuals  for  his  support,  or  to  leave  him,  as 
in  many  instances  in  the  present  day,  dependent  on  the 
weekly  payments  of  the  poor,  which  are  liable  to  be 
diminished,  and,  in  fact,  sometimes  must  be  entirely 
withdrawn  on  account  of  sickness,  bad  harvests,  or  want 
of  work. 

Until  we  provide  a  better  situation  for  our  school- 
masters  we  never  shall  be  able  to  improve  the  body  or 
to  renovate  the  schools. 

An  income  of  at  least  501.  per  annum,  besides  the  school 
pence,  together  with  a  comfortable  house  and  a  field  for 
a  cow,  ought  to  be  secured  to  every  schoolmaster,  and 
until  these  are  secured  to  them  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
retain  educated  men  for  the  posts  of  village  school- 
masters. I  know  that  several  of  the  nobility  are  paying 
more  than  this.  There  are  several  instances  which 
have  come  under  my  own  observation  where  they  are 
paying  more  than  double  this  sum ;  but,  then,  in  these 
instances,  gratifying  as  they  are,  there  is  no  security  for 
the  continuance  of  this  payment,  and  even  if  it  were  cer- 
tain that  each  successive  head  of  the  house  would  take 
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an  equal  interest  in  the  school,  yet  still  the  position  of 
the  schoolmaster  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  de- 
pendence, where  he  is  afraid  at  each  step,  of  the  parents 
of  his  scholars  misrepresenting  him  to  his  patron,  where 
he  is  fearful  at  each  word  of  giving  offence,  and  where, 
consequently,  his  position  is  in  the  highest  degree  ener- 
vating and  deleterious  to  his  moral  character,  that  cha- 
racter which  ought  to  be  at  least  as  fully  developed  in 
him  as  in  any  other  citizen  of  the  state. 

But  until  the  state  will  come  forward  and  assist  the 
church  and  the  dissenters  by  providing,  as  is  done  in 
France,  Holland,  Prussia,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Austria,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses,  things  must  go  on  as  at  present,  until 
at  a  day  which  is  stealing  upon  us  most  rapidly,  the 
church  and  the  government  will  both  be  overthrown 
together  by  an  infidel  and  rebellious  people.  There 
may  be  heard  even  now  by  those  who  choose  to  listen, 
the  distant  moanings  of  a  tornado,  which,  should  it  once 
reach  our  shores,  will  precipitate  headlong  the  fair  fabric 
of  our  church,  and  deliver  us  a  prey  to  a  full  half  cen- 
tury of  infidelity  and  disorder. 

It  is  impossible  for  either  the  church  or  the  dissenters 
to  provide  for  this  defect  in  our  present  inefficient  means 
of  national  education.  In  order  for  the  church  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  good  masters  for  the  existing 
schools,  she  would  require  annual  funds  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  500,000/.,  and  even  that  would  barely  suffice 
for  the  purpose  ;  and  I  have  before  shown  how  unable  she 
is,  notwitstanding  her  great  and  laudable  exertions,  to 
raise  anything  like  such  a  sum  ;  and  if  we  had  sufficient 
schools  for  the  population,  of  course  the  funds  necessary 
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for  such  an  undertaking  would  be  very  much  increased. 
But  some  may  say,  are  you   then  really  desirous  to  fix 
such  an  enormous  burden  on  the  state  in  addition  to  our 
present  ever-increasing  poor-rates  ?     By  no  means  ;  I 
wish  not  to  add  to  the  present  burdens,  but  to  substitute 
a  less  burden  for  that   heavy  yearly  tax  which  we  are 
paying  for  the  yearly  increase  of  out-door  paupers  and 
the  worst  kind  of  improvidence.     We  may  form  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  numbers   of  teachers  necessary  for  the 
education  of  our  poor,  from   the  relative  proportions  be- 
tween the  numbers  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  population 
in  several  of  the  European  counties.     The  population  of 
France,  in  1843,  amounted  to   nearly  34,000,000,  and 
in  that  year  she  had   75,535  teachers  engaged  in  con- 
ducting the  primary  instruction  of  the  country.     This 
number  was  not,  however,  found  sufficient,  at  least  5,000 
more  being  required   for  those  communes  not  properly 
supplied  with  schools,  that  is,  more  than  80,000  teachers 
for  the  primary  schools  were  required  for  a  population 
[  of  34,000,000,   or  at  least   1    teacher  for  every  400  of 
the  population.     This  calculation  is   more  than  borne 
out,  I  believe,  by  the  proportions  of  teachers  to  the  po- 
pulation in   Prussia  and   Germany,  whilst  in  the  canton 
of  Berne  in  Switzerland,  which  is  one  of  the  best  edu- 
cated countries  of  Europe,  I  find  there  were,  in  1842, 
1,006  schoolmasters,  besides  109  schoolmistresses,  for  a 
I  population  of  about  408,000,  i.e.  about  1   schoolmaster 
I  to  every  400  of  the  population.     Now  if  I  calculate  the 
:  number  of  teachers  required  for  our  16,000,000  of  inha- 
bitants in  the  same  ratio  to  the  population,  as  that  exist- 
ing in  France,   Prussia,  Germany,  and   Switzerland,  I 
find  that  we  shall  require  at  least  40,000  teachers. 
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To  pay  the  schoolmasters  only  as  well  as  the  common 
accountants  of  the  mercantile  houses,  at  least  50/.  per  an- 
num ought  to  be  secured  to  each,  besides  a  house  and  the 
school  fees,  settled  of  course  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  is 
unhappily  the  case  at  present.  Until  we  do  this,  we  can 
never  expect  a  well-educated  young  man,  who,  with  his 
acquirements,  could  earn  at  least  80/.  per  annum  in  a  mer- 
cantile house,  to  remain  long  satisfied  with  the  laborious 
and  ill-paid  situation  of  schoolmaster.  Supposing,  then, 
that  the  present  school  endowments  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  10,000  schoolmistresses,  and  of  course 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case,  we  should  require  a 
certain  annual  provision  of  50/.  each  for  about  30,000 
schoolmasters;  and  in  addition  to  this,  funds  to  the 
amount  of  at  least  500,000/.  per  annum  for  the  supply 
of  school  apparatus  and  the  support  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  Normal  schools.  The  annual  funds,  there- 
fore, required  for  the  education  and  support  of  the 
schoolmasters  of  this  country,  and  for  the  supply  of 
school  apparatus,  would  amount  to  at  least  2,000,000/. 
Of  course  I  only  offer  this  as  a  very  rough  estimate  of 
the  probable  annual  expenditure  which  would  be  re- 
quired. 

This  would  doubtless  be  a  very  grievous  burden 
to  be  imposed  upon  the  public  in  addition  to  our  present 
enormous  poor-rates,  but  I  have  never  contemplated 
such  a  thing.  As  I  have  before  mentioned,  we  are  pay- 
ing more  in  public  relief  than  perhaps  the  whole  of  the 
world  besides.  But  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  is  a 
vast  deal  wiser  than  we  are ;  the  same  funds  are  not  ne- 
cessary for  the  relief  of  their  poor.  They  spend  their 
money  in  the  prevention  of  pauperism,  and  not  in  its 
encouragement ;   and  the   consequence   is,  that   whilst, 
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through  our  mistaken  charity,  our  pauperism  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, theirs  is  as  rapidly  decreasing:  and  whilst  we  are 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  every  year  to  that  period, 
when  the  income  of  the  country  will  scarcely  be  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  pauperism  of  the  people,  they  are 
raising  up  intelligent  and  foreseeing  people,  who  are 
better  able  every  year  to  supply  their  own  necessities. 

Now,  as  I  have  shown  several  times  before,  the  relief 
afforded  to  out-door  paupers  has  risen  to  the  enormous 
annual  sum  of  3,000,000/.,  and  is  yearly  increasing.  I 
wish  to  see  this  useless,  this,  I  will  say,  very  injurious 
expenditure,  devoted  to  another  end.  I  wish  to  see  this 
rapidly  increasing  outlay  in  the  encouragement  of  im- 
providence and  vice,  changed  for  a  fixed  annual  tax  of 
2,000,000/.,  devoted  to  the  elevation  of  the  people  in 
religion,  in  morality,  and  in  providential  habits.  I  am 
certain  it  is  possible  to  make  the  change,  and  I  am 
equally  certain  that  the  change  would  be  alike  beneficial 
to  the  people  and  the  country. 

I  do  not  advocate  any  immediate  and  sudden  with- 
drawal of  this  out-door  relief.  That  would  be  as  im- 
politic as  it  would  be  cruel.  Impolitic  it  would  be, 
for  it  would  only  doubly  fill  our  workhouses ;  and  cruel 
it  would  be,  as  the  present  degraded  and  impoverished 
state  of  our  labouring  population  is  the  result  of  our  own 
neglect  and  dreadful  misgovernment.  But  I  do  long 
to  see  a  period  fixed,  at  which  it  should  be  wholly  discon- 
tinued, say  15  or  20  years  hence;  and  I  do  long  to  see 
the  yearly  sums  which  are  squandered  in  this  way,  doing 
good  to  few  and  grievous  harm  to  many,  gradually  diminish- 
ed and  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  the  Church  and  the 
Dissenters  in  the  education  of  their  people.    Why  should 
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we  not  have  a  set  of  poor  as  temperate  and  prudent  as  those 
of  Switzerland  and  Holland?  Does  any  one  answer,  be- 
cause we  have  such  a  manufacturing  system  ?  To  that 
I  answer,  that  I  have  visited  the  manufacturing  parts  of 
Switzerland,  and  have  found  in  them  a  temperate,  orderly, 
and  contented  set  of  people,  to  whom  our  Lancashire 
operatives  would  bear  no  more  comparison,  than  the 
Italians  of  North  Italy  to  the  peasants  of  Holland.  If 
it  is  true  that  there  is  such  a  difference  between  these 
people,  and  that  those  who  have  had  the  advantages  of 
education  and  good  government  are  so  far  superior  to 
those  who  have  wanted  these  inestimable  advantages,  is 
it  illogical  to  expect  that  by  pursuing  the  same  course 
in  our  own  country  we  might  hope  to  arrive  at  the  same 
results?  Or  shall  we  say  that  the  reason  why  the  people 
of  Sweden,  where  education  has  till  late  years  been  ne- 
glected, are  so  inferior  in  social  character  and  position 
to  the  people  of  Norway,  where  education  has  been 
longer  attended  to ;  and  the  reason  why  the  labourers  of 
some  of  the  northern  and  well-educated  provinces  of 
France  are  so  much  more  moral,  prudent,  and  civilized 
than  the  labourers  of  the  southern  and  less-educated 
provinces;  and  the  reason  why  the  uneducated  opera- 
tives of  England  are  so  far  behind  the  enlightened  and 
civilized  operatives  of  Germany  and  Switzerland;  and 
the  reason  why  the  degraded  serfs  of  Russia,  and  the  no 
less  miserable  peasants  of  the  Papal  States,  are  still 
lower  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  our  own  people, — 
shall  we  say  that  these  differences,  where  the  advantage 
and  superiority  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  educated 
people,  and  where  the  most  ignorant  always  stand  lowest 
in  the  social  scale, — shall  we  say  that  these  are  owing 
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merely  to  the  differences  of  climate,  or  to  some  other 
adventitious  and  equally  unreasonable  cause  ? 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  raise  the  funds  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  great  work  did  we  feel  properly  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  the  people.  But  verily,  if 
we  cannot  do  it  from  interest  in  their  improvement,  and 
in  the  promotion  of  their  happiness,  we  ought  to  do  it 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Church  and  for  the  continu- 
ance of  public  order  and  tranquillity.  A  lesson  such  as 
the  League  has  just  given  the  nation  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  means  of  combination  and  persevering 
agitation,  will  not  be  lost  upon  the  people ;  and  scarcely 
will  the  present  great  question  of  free-trade  be  settled 
ere  another  will  be  started  by  the  people  themselves, 
which  will  lead  to  a  very  different  result. 

But  it  is  now  time  for  me  to  consider  the  fourth  and 
great  evil  which  now  retards  the  progress  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  in  England  and  Wales,  viz. : — 

IV.  The  want  of  local  and  general  inspection. 

Now,  before  I  venture  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the 
necessity  of  inspection,  let  me  remind  my  readers  of  the 
state  of  inspection  in  several  of  the  European  nations. 
In  Holland,  there  are  80  inspectors  appointed  and  paid 
by  Government,  who  have,  in  reality,  the  management 
of  the  education  of  the  country.  In  France,  besides  the 
local  committees  of  inspection,  there  is  one  head  inspec- 
tor in  each  department;  and  where  the  number  of  schools 
|  is  too  great  for  one  inspector  to  examine  them  sufficiently 
often  in  the  year,  one  or  two  assistants  are  joined  to 
him,  according  to  the  size  of  his  department.  At  pre- 
sent, there  are  altogether  in  France  200  inspectors  ap- 
pointed and   paid  by  Government ;  and  T  find  that  the 
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number  of  schools  inspected  and  reported  on  by  them  in 
1843  was  50,986.  In  Switzerland,  there  is  in  each 
canton  at  the  seat  of  government  a  central  board  of  in- 
spectors, numbering  generally  about  four  or  five,  who 
have  the  inspection  of  all  the  primary  and  Normal  schools 
of  the  canton  ;  and  in  each  parish  of  the  canton  there  is 
a  school  society,  formed  of  the  parish  clergy  or  priests 
and  several  heads  of  families,  who  inspect  the  progress 
of  each  individual  child  in  the  commune  and  report  to 
the  central  board,  who  in  their  turn  report  to  the  Go- 
vernment. In  Prussia,  the  clergy  or  priests  are  ex- 
officio  inspectors  of  their  respective'  parish  schools, 
whilst  there  is  also  in  each  canton  a  regular  inspector,  who 
is  always  an  ecclesiastic,  appointed  by  Government,  and 
whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  all  the  primary  schools  of  his 
canton  several  times  in  the  year,  and  to  report  on  them 
to  a  councillor  of  the  department  within  which  his  can- 
ton lies.  This  councillor  is  also  the  general  inspector 
of  the  department ;  he  can,  if  he  thinks  it  necessary, 
visit  any  of  the  primary  or  Normal  schools  in  his  depart- 
ment ;  he  corresponds  with  the  inspectors  of  the  cantons 
in  his  department  and  with  the  parochial  clergy,  receives 
their  reports,  and  reports  himself  to  Government  on  the 
state  of  education  in  his  department.  The  same  plan  is 
also  followed  out  in  all  the  German  States ;  and  in  Ba- 
varia, with  only  4,000,000  of  inhabitants,  there  are  286 
inspectors.  Now,  the  very  fact  of  this  general  adoption  in 
foreign  countries  of  the  plan  of  a  central  and  local 
inspection,  is  an  a  priori  argument  in  its  favour; 
and  whoever  reads  the  extracts  I  have  appended  to 
this  chapter  from  the  reports  of  the  few  inspectors 
we  have  yet  appointed  in  England  and  Wales,  and  to 
whom  not  quite  2,000  schools  are  yet  opened,  will  clearly 
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understand,  much  better  than  from  anything  I  can  say,  the 
necessity  of  this  check  upon,  and  this  encouragement  and 
assistance  to,  the  schoolmasters  of  this  country.  Where  the 
clergyman  is  a  good  and  zealous  man,  the  school  is  certain 
to  receive  some  part  of  his  attention  ;  but  in  very  many 
cases  he  does  not  find  it  possible  to  visit  it  often ;  whilst 
from  the  trustees  of  the  school,  gentlemen  engaged  some- 
times in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  sometimes  in  business 
or  in  the  management  of  estates,  there  is  often  still  less 
chance  of  the  schoolmaster's  receiving  any  notice,  any 
advice,  or  any  encouragement.  If  the  schoolmaster  is  a 
really  honest  man,  and  sincerely  desirous  of  promoting 
the  good  of  the  school,  he  may  perhaps  go  on  tolerably 
well  without  any  supervision ;  but  how  much  more  en- 
couraged would  he  feel,  if  he  knew  that  the  Government 
of  his  country  was  watching  his  exertions,  and  that  his  suc- 
cess was  certain  of  meeting  with  honorable  mention  and 
encouragement !  France  has  fully  comprehended  this ; 
and  her  Government  stimulates  the  exertions  of  all  the 
schoolmasters  by  the  distribution,  annually,  of  a  number 
of  silver  and  bronze  medals  to  those  masters  and  mis- 
tresses who  distinguish  themselves  by  the  management  of 
their  school  classes  and  by  the  progress  of  their  children. 
But  what  is  the  state  of  things  in  England  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  schools  throughout  the  country,  with  the 
exception  of  the  2,000  schools  now  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  ?  They  receive  hardly  any 
central  inspection,  and  sometimes  no  local  inspection  what- 
ever. Now  a  good  central  inspection  provides  against 
the  negligence  of  local  authorities,  as  well  as  increases 
the  stimulus  to  energy  among  the  schoolmasters.  But 
it  is  impossible  for  the  educational  societies  to  support  a 
system  of  inspection.      The   expense  of  supporting  a 
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number  of  inspectors  sufficient  for  the  efficient  inspection 
of  all  the  schools  now  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Society  would  more  than  swallow  up  all  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  that  Society,  leaving  them  nothing  where- 
with to  promote  the  erection  of  schools  in  the  country. 
To  conduct  the  inspection  of  the  whole  of  the  schools  ne- 
cessary for  this  country  in  a  tolerably  efficient  manner, — 
I  mean  in  any  manner  that  could  be  compared  to  the  in- 
spection the  Swiss,  French,  German,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  Dutch  schools  receive,  would  require  a  force  of 
150  inspectors  for  England  and  Wales,  and  this  force 
would  even  then  be  little  more  than  one-half  as  great  as 
the  number  of  inspectors  now  employed  by  the  Bavarian 
government.  How  absurd,  then,  it  appears,  when  we 
reflect  that  we  have  only  seven  inspectors  for  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  what  a  strange  contrast  there 
is  between  what  a  little  state  like  the  canton  of  Solo- 
thurn,  in  Switzerland,  is  doing,  where  the  Government 
is  yearly  informed  of  the  actual  progress  each  child  in 
the  canton  is  making  in  his  studies,  and  the  profound 
ignorance  of  our  government  respecting  the  progress  of 
education  in  the  country. 

But  if  inspection  is  an  encouragement  and  a  stimulus 
to  good  and  honest  schoolmasters,  still  more  truly  is  it  a 
check  and  restraint  upon  the  undeserving.  But  it  may 
be  said  there  is  that  restraint  at  present — there  are  the 
local  clergy.  This,  in  some  cases,  is  no  doubt  true,  but 
will  any  one  deny  that  there  are  many  cases  where  the 
clergy  are  forced,  by  their  having  already  far  more  to 
attend  to  than  their  strength  is  equal  to,  wholly  to 
neglect  this  additional  demand  upon  their  time  ?  Will 
any  one  deny,  also,  that  where  there  are  lay  trustees  to 
a  school,  who  ought  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  school- 
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master,  the  duty  of  inspecting  the  school  is  still  more 
entirely  neglected,  so  that  there  exist  at  the  present  time 
numerous  examples  of  schools  possessing  ample  funds 
for  the  payment  of  the  master  and  the  support  of  the 
school,  where  from  the  want  of  any  person  whose  duty  it 
is  to  visit  aud  inspect  them  from  time  to  time,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  masters, 
they  have  degenerated  in  the  most  distressing  manner ; 
the  master  becoming  sometimes  careless,  sometimes 
completely  demoralized,  sometimes  neglecting  the  school 
altogether,  and  positively  leaving  it  in  the  care  of  half- 
instructed  monitors,  whilst  they  themselves  attend  to 
other  concerns  ;  sometimes  attending  and  letting  loose 
their  violent  passions  on  the  children,  thus  diminishing 
the  numbers  of  the  school,  and  positively  rendering  it  to 
the  few  who  remain  a  miserable  monument  of  their 
childhood's  days,  from  which  they  learned  to  associate 
every  kind  of  unhappy  and  immoral  idea  with  the  highest 
and  most  humanizing  principles  of  a  christian  education. 
Thus  have  many  schools  throughout  the  country  become 
hotbeds  of  immorality,  rebellion,  and  infidelity,  and  in- 
stead of  promoting  the  progress  of  divine  humanity, 
they  have  been  the  most  fruitful  source  of  the  corrupt- 
ing principles  now  at  work  among  the  poor. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  an  official  force  of 
inspectors  ought  to  be  supported  either  by  the  school 
societies  themselves,  or  by  Government,  viz.,  the  in- 
ability generally  of  the  clergy  to  conduct  the  inspection 
of  the  schools.  I  will  explain  myself.  Is  a  gentleman 
who  has  never  given  his  attention  to  the  practical  de- 
tails of  school  management,  who  has  never  studied  the 
respective  merits  of  different  methods  of  teaching,  who 
has  never  paid  any  attention  to  the  minutiae   of  class 
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direction,  school  order,  manners  of  master,  manners  of 
children,  and  all  the  numerous  details  so  important  to 
the  sound  progress  of  a  school,  and  upon  all  of  which 
the  master  has  been  carefully  lectured  in  the  Normal 
schools  by  able  professors,  who  have  themselves  given  a 
serious  and  deep  attention  to  these  matters,  is, — I  re- 
peat, a  gentleman  who  has  never  in  his  life  given  any 
attention  to  these  matters,  and  who  may  actually  have  a 
fancy  for  methods  and  plans  of  instruction,  totally  at 
variance  with  all  that  the  master  has  been  taught,  and 
who  at  any  rate  cannot  possibly  have  any  good  standard 
of  perfection  whereby  to  measure  the  progress  of  his 
school,  or  the  excellence  or  faultiness  of  the  methods 
pursued  by  the  teacher, — is  such  a  gentleman  the  best 
qualified,  is  he  at  all  qualified  to  be  the  sole  inspector  of 
a  school  ?  I  say  sole,  because  I  do  think,  that  although 
other  inspectors  are  necessary,  yet  that  the  clergy  and 
dissenting  ministers  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  ex  officio 
local  inspectors  of  their  schools,  for  they  and  they  alone, 
I  will  say,  are  the  proper  guardians,  fosterers,  and  in- 
spectors of  the  religious  and  moral  character  of  their 
schools. 

On  this  ground,  in  Austria,  Germany,  Prussia, 
France,  and  Switzerland,  the  parochial  clergy  and  priests 
are  always  the  ex  officio  guardians  and  inspectors  of  their 
parochial  schools.  What  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  this  in- 
spection, wholly  indispensable  as  it  is,  is  not  sufficient. 
We  require,  in  addition,  a  body  of  men,  chosen  from 
among  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  and  the  dissenting  minis- 
ters, who  by  constant  attention  to  all  the  minutiae  of 
school  management,  by  constant  attendance  at,  and  ex- 
amination of  the  best  Normal,  model,  and  parochial 
schools,  should  be  trained  in  all  that  is  necessary  to  the 
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perfection  of  a  school,  and  should  thus  be  able,  in  con- 
junction with  the  clergy  and  ministers  of  their  different 
districts,  to  advise  and  counsel  the  masters ;  encouraging 
them  to  persevere  when  in  a  right  course,  and  checking 
them  when  pursuing  a  wrong  one ;  who  should,  more- 
over, prevent  all  chance  of  a  school's  being  left  to  run  to 
ruin  from  want  of  superintendence  and  surveillance ; 
who  should  stimulate  the  masters  to  renewed  exertions 
by  reporting  all  those  who  deserved  honourable  mention, 
and  thus  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  upon  them ; 
who  should  acquaint  Government  of  those  poor  districts 
wholly  without  schools,  and  destitute  of  local  funds, 
which  demand  the  assistance  of  Government,  and  who 
should  in  these  different  ways  guard  against  the  possi- 
bility of  any  district  being  left  to  languish  without  a 
sound  and  Christian  education. 

Their  duty  would  be  to  advise  the  clergy  and  school- 
masters, without  directly  interfering ;  to  receive  the  clergy's 
reports  on  the  religious  and  moral  conduct  of  their 
schools,  to  examine  their  schools,  and  to  report  to  the 
nation  on  the  progress  of  National  Education. 

This  would  encourage  both  schoolmasters  and  clergy, 
some  of  whom  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  unnoticed 
and  forgotten,  are  making  efforts  so  laudable,  so  truly 
Christian  as  to  demand  the  nation's  gratitude,  of 
whom  we  now  know  little  or  nothing,  but  who  ought 
to  be  held  up  as  bright  examples  to  others  of  what 
Christ's  servants  ought  to  be.  And  I  do  hope,  that  if 
we  ever  do  arrive  at  that  happy  time,  when  the  Govern- 
ment will  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  clergy  and  the 
dissenting  ministers  in  carrying  out  this  great  and 
holy  work,  that  we  shall  then  adopt  that  plan,  which  is 
pursued  with  so  much  advantage  in  France  at  the  present 
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moment — I  mean  the  awarding  of  medals  signifying  the 
approbation  of  the  sovereign,  and  through  the  sovereign, 
of  the  people,  to  those  schoolmasters  who  labour  most 
successfully  in  the  cause  of  the  Christian  education  of 
the  people.  Our  Committee  of  Council  might  do  it 
now  in  the  few  schools  which  are  open  to  them,  and 
conjointly  with  that,  they  might  publish  a  short  monthly 
or  quarterly  official  gazette  of  education,  and  mention 
those  who  have  gained  this  recognition  of  a  nation's 
gratitude,  and  also  give  the  results  of  the  examinations 
in  the  Normal  schools  for  brevets  of  admission  to  the 
profession  of  schoolmasters,  as  well  as  all  other  interest- 
ing intelligence  connected  with  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion during  the  past  month  or  quarter.  Each  inspector 
should  be  invited  to  send  a  short  account  of  the  school 
which  he  considered  most  deserving  mention  in  his 
district,  or  of  some  one  in  which  some  ingenious  and 
excellent  method  of  teaching  was  employed,  or  a  short 
treatise  on  some  subject  connected  with  school  manage- 
ment. By  these  means,  and  especially  by  encouraging 
teachers'  conferences,  of  which  I  have  spoken  before, 
the  feeling  of  a  great  and  united  body  would  be  en- 
couraged among  the  teachers ;  no  one  would  fancy  he 
was  forgotten,  but  each  would  feel  that  the  country  was 
interested  in  his  individual  success. 

Nor  is  this  any  ideal  picture  of  what  national  edu- 
cation in  England  might  be,  would  all  but  unite  in 
furthering  it ;  for  all  this,  and  much  more  than  this,  is 
doing  abroad,  and  with  the  greatest  success  and  happiest 
results. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  foreign  country  which  has  se- 
riously undertaken  the  education  of  its  people,  that  has 
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not  recognised  the  absolute  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
large  body  of  efficient  and  well-trained  inspectors,  who 
should  act  in  concert  with  the  local  clergy  and  local 
authorities,  and  who  should  be  at  the  same  time  a 
check  upon  and  an  encouragement  to  the  schoolmasters. 
Far  from  wishing  these  inspectors  to  be  in  the  stead  of 
local  influence,  I  am  only  desirous  of  seeing  them  acting 
in  unison  with  the  clergy  and  Dissenting  ministers,  aid- 
ing them  to  foster  and  promote  the  moral  and  religious 
progress  of  their  several  localities.  The  only  reasons 
we  have  not  long  since  had  an  effective  body  of  these 
inspectors,  are,  that  the  state  has  not  sufficiently  ex- 
plained what  would  be  the  special  duties  of  those  offi- 
cers ;  that  the  clergy  have,  consequently,  feared  that 
the  surveillance  of  their  parochial  education,  which  is 
one  of  their  principal  duties,  would  be  taken  out  of 
their  hands;  instead  of  the  inspectors  for  the  church  being 
chosen  from  the  clergy  themselves,  and  being  directed 
to  act  in  unison  with  them ;  and  that  the  whole  country 
has  had  far  too  low  an  idea  of  what  the  education  of  the 
people  ought  to  be,  so  that  we  have  imagined  any  one  fit 
to  be  a  schoolmaster,  that  it  did  not  matter  what  the 
master  did,  after  he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  school, 
and  therefore,  that  he  required  neither  checking  nor 
encouraging  in  any  way  or  by  any  person. 

Taking  for  granted  then  that  inspection  is  necessary, 
and  that  such  a  body  of  inspectors  should  be  maintained 
at  the  expense  either  of  the  Educational  Societies  or  of 
the  Government,  as  to  ensure  the  examination  of  each 
school  in  the  kingdom  at  least  twice  a  year,  I  shall  now 
inquire  how  many  inspectors  are  necessary  for  this 
country,  and  what  would  be  the  annual  cost  of  their 
maintenance. 
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From  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  of  primary  schools 
with  the  population  in  each  of  those  European  countries 
which  are  the  best  supplied  with  primary  schools,  I  may 
with  tolerable  accuracy  say,  as  I  have  before  shewn,  that 
if  England  and  Wales,  with  their  16,000,000  of  inhabit- 
ants, were  fully  supplied  with  primary  schools,  their 
numbers  would  amount  to  at  the  very  least  32,500. 
France,  which  is  not  yet  fully  supplied  with  schools, 
has  now  more  than  59,838  for  33,500,000  inhabitants ; 
whilst  Prussia,  in  1831,  for  13,000,000,  had  nearly 
28,000  primary  schools;  Bavaria,  for  4,000,000  of  inha- 
bitants, when  only  1  in  every  8  of  her  population  was 
at  school,  had  5,394 ;  and  Hanover,  for  1,688,280  inha- 
bitants, had  3,428  primary  schools. 

I  shall  certainly,  however,  be  far  within  limits,  in  esti- 
mating the  number  of  primary  schools  required  for  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  at  30,000. 

Each  of  these  schools  ought  to  be  inspected  at  the  very 
least  twice  a  year,  besides  receiving  constant  visits  from 
the  local  clergy  or  Dissenting  ministers,  the  trustees  of 
the  school,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality. 

Now,  an  inspector  would  not  be  able  to  inspect  more 
than  two  schools  per  diem,  even  if  the  schools  were  not 
scattered  so  far  asunder  as  at  present.  If  then  we 
reckon  that  each  inspector  visits  two  schools  per  diem 
for  two  hundred  days  per  annum,  or  two  hundred  schools 
twice  per  annum,  we  shall  have  given  him  quite  as  much 
work  as  he  would  be  able  to  get  through,  in  addition  to 
preparing  his  report  upon  them  and  upon  the  state  of 
education  in  his  district,  corresponding  with  the  different 
educational  authorities,  and  attending  conferences  of  his 
brother  inspectors. 

If,  then,  each  inspector  could  not  examine  more  than 
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200  schools  per  annum,  and  in  reality  he  could  not 
always  inspect  two  schools  per  diem,  and  if  the  30,000 
schools  of  England  and  Wales  ought  to  be  inspected 
twice  a  year,  it  necessarily  follows  that  we  should  require 
a  force  of  150  inspectors  for  these  two  countries.  Now 
do  not  let  any  one  be  startled  with  this  calculation,  for 
the  little  state  of  Bavaria  supports  a  force  of  286 ;  Prussia 
has  one  inspector  for  each  of  its  numerous  cantons, 
besides  a  superior  one  for  each  department;  Holland 
has  80 ;  France  200 ;  whilst  Switzerland  has  be- 
tween 80  and  100 ;  so  that,  after  all,  our  number  of 
inspectors  for  our  30,000  schools  would  not  be 
nearly  so  great  as  that  of  Bavaria  for  only  5,394  pri- 
mary schools.  The  pay  of  each  of  the  seven  inspectors 
we  have  appointed  is  about  £500  per  annum,  besides 
travelling  expenses.  The  duties  of  these  gentlemen  are, 
peculiarly  onerous,  and  the  distances  they  have  to  travel 
very  great.  If,  however,  we  were  to  make  the  present 
inspectors,  with  several  others,  if  necessary,  the  head  in- 
spectors of  their  several  districts,  and  appoint  under  them 
and  over  much  smaller  districts,  as  is  done  in  France  and 
Prussia,  a  set  of  young  men,  who  should  report  to  them, 
whilst  they  condensed  the  reports  of  their  districts,  and 
reported  in  their  turn  to  Government,  selecting,  how- 
ever, as  at  present,  all  the  inspectors  for  the  church 
schools  from  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  and  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  we  should  not 
need  to  give  more  than  £250  per  annum  to  the  sub-in- 
spectors, besides  paying  their  travelling  expenses,  which 
would  amount  to  about  a  guinea  a  day.  If,  then,  we  calcu- 
late £500  per  annum  each  for  at  least  five  superior  inspec- 
tors, and  £250  per  annum  for  150  sub-inspectors,  besides 
the  travelling  expenses  of  each  inspector  for  200  days 
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in  the  year,  we  shall  find  that  the  annual  expense  of  sup- 
porting a  body  of  inspectors  in  this  country,  even  less  effi- 
cient than  those  supported  by  nearly  all  the  European 
states,  would  amount  to  £70,000.  This  is  a  trifling 
outlay  for  this  rich  country ;  but  even  if  it  were 
much  greater,  it  is  surely  much  better  that  we 
should  devote  the  revenue  of  the  country  to  such  pur- 
poses as  these,  than  to  the  yearly  increase  of  a  rapidly 
spreading  and  demoralized  pauperism.  But  no,  we 
prefer  paying  £3,000,000  per  annum  in  out-door  relief, 
and  the  prospect  of  being  called  on  to  pay  £6,000,000 
per  annum  in  the  same  way  a  few  years  hence,  to  paying 
£2,500,000  per  annum  in  removing  the  cause  of  this 
terrible  disease  ! 


I  shall  now  give  some  very  interesting  extracts  from 
the  Reports  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  published  in 
the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  the  Council,  issued 
last  year;  and  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  divest  them 
of  all  extraneous  matter  not  bearing  upon  the  subject 
of  this  chapter,  and  as  they  much  more  than  confirm 
all  that  I  have  said,  I  do  most  earnestly  call  attention 
to  them,  as  showing — 

I.  The  lamentable  deficiency  in  the  means  provided 
for  the  education  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

II.  The  necessity  of  Normal  schools  for  the  training 
of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses. 

III.  The  necessity  of  providing  for  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  our  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses. 

IV.  The  absolute  need  of  inspection. 

V.  The    absolute    necessity    of    Government   doing 
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something  to  provide  those  districts  with  schools,  where 
no  local  efforts  can  be  made. 

VI.  The  absolute  necessity  of  reducing  the  school- 
fees  paid  by  poor  parents,  and  which  now  in  many  cases 
entirely  prevent  them  sending  their  children  to  school. 


"  Report  on  Schools  inspected  in  the  Counties  of  Bed- 
ford, Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Allen,  M.A.,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools. 

King's  College,  London  ;  6th  February,  1844. 

"  My  Lords, 
"  Your  Lordships,  in  June,  1842,  having  directed  me 
to  inspect  the  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of 
England  that  have  been  aided  by  public  grants  in  the 
counties  of  Bedford,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon,  and 
having  instructed  me  at  the  same  time  to  communicate 
to  the  Bishop  of  Ely  the  object  of  my  tour,  with  a  view 
to  my  extending  my  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  that  district,  I  waited  on  the  bishop,  and  was 
furnished,  through  his  lordship's  kindness,  with  a  letter 
to  the  rural  deans  of  the  diocese  of  Ely ;  which  letter, 
sanctioning  the  objects  of  my  visit,  served  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  clergy  of  the  several  parishes,  who,  with 
few  exceptions,  most  readily  opened  their  schools  to  my 
inspection,  and  did  all  that  was  in  their  power  to  facili- 
tate the  objects  of  my  tour. 

"  The  main  results  of  my  inquiries  I  have  now  the 
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honor  to  submit  to  your  Lordships,  premising  that,  as, 
in  consequence  of  several  interruptions,  the  period  of 
time  embraced  in  the  inspection  extended  over  some- 
what more  than  19  months,  the  observations  noted 
must  be  understood  as  representing  the  state  of  things 
in  the  several  parishes  at  the  time  that  they  were  re- 
spectively visited  by  me.  Happily  year  by  year  the 
exertions  of  the  Archidiaconal  Boards,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  together  with  the  zeal 
and  liberality  of  individuals,  contribute  towards  bringing 
about  an  improved  state  of  things,  and  some  of  the  defi- 
ciencies that  have  been  recorded  here  will  in  future  re- 
ports be  noticed  no  more. 

"  The  county  of  Bedford  contains  123  parishes ;  of 
these,  for  educational  purposes,  the  five  parishes 
in  the  town  of  Bedford  (as  all  partaking  in  the 
benefits  of  the  Harpur  Charity)  may  be  classed 
together;  of  the  remaining  118  parishes,  the 
number  of  parishes  in  which  schools  were  in- 
spected, was        .  .  .  .  .41 

The  number  of  parishes  in  which  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  my  inspection  would  not  be  accept- 
able, was  .  .  .  .  .3 

The  number  of  parishes  in  which  schools  existed, 
but  which,  from  the  absence  of  the  children  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  or  from  other  causes  were 
not  inspected,  was  .  .  .  .9 

The  number  of  parishes  in  which  no  schools,  or 
only  schools  of  the  very  humblest  class  were  in 
existence,  was      .  .  .  .  .65 

Total  .  .118 
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u  The  county  of  Cambridge  contains  164  parishes, 
from  which  number,  deducting  the  14  parishes  of 
the  borough  of  Cambridge,  which  for  educational 
purposes,  as  being  united  under  a  common  board, 
will  most  conveniently  be  classed  together,  we 
have  150;  of  these  the  number  of  parishes  in 
which  schools  were  inspected,  was  .  .     75 

The  number  of  parishes  in  which  I  had  reason  to 
believe  my  inspection  would  not  be  acceptable, 
was  .  .  .  .  .  .8 

The  number  of  parishes  in  which  daily  schools  ex- 
isted, but  which,  from  the  absence  of  the  chil- 
dren at  the  time  of  my  visit,  or  from  other  causes 
were  not  inspected,  was  .  .  .10 

The  number  of  parishes  in  which  no  daily  schools, 
or  only  schools  of  the  very  humblest  class,  were 
in  existence,  was  .  .  .57 


Total  .  .150 


"  The  county  of  Huntingdon  contains  104  parishes ; 
of  these  the  four  parishes  in  the  town  of  Hun- 
tingdon for  educational  purposes  may  be  classed 
together,  and  the  three  parishes  in  Sawtry  may 
be  classed  as  one ;  of  the  remaining  97,  the  num- 
ber of  parishes  in  which  schools  were  inspected, 
was  .  .  .  .  .  .40 

The  number  of  parishes  in  which  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  my  inspection  would  not  be  accept- 
able, was  .  .  .  .  .5 

The  number  of  parishes  in  which  daily  schools  ex- 
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isted,  but  were  not  inspected  from   absence  of 
children  or  other  causes,  was        .  .  .3 

The  number  of  parishes  in  which  no  daily  schools, 
or  only  schools  of  the  very  humblest  class,  were 
in  existence,  vms  .  .  .  .49 

Total  .  .     97 


"  This  deficiency  in  the  means  for  the  education  of 
the  poor  of  these  counties  will  be  still  more  apparent, 
when  it  is  added  that  of  the  41  rural  parishes  in  which 
daily  schools  were  inspected  in  Bedfordshire,  the  number 
in  which  any  reasonable  measure  of  intelligent  and 
really  valuable  instruction  was  communicated,  cannot, 
in  my  judgment,  be  rated  higher  than  24,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  number  of  parishes  practically  without 
daily  schools  of  value  for  the  poor  must  be  raised  to  82 : 
and  that  similarly  in  Cambridgeshire,  the  number  of 
rural  parishes  in  which  daily  schools  were  inspected, 
that  seemed  to  me  of  value,  cannot  be  rated  higher  than 
49  ;  while  the  number  of  parishes  in  which  no  such 
schools  of  worth  are  in  existence  for  the  poor,  rises  to 
83 :  and  similarly  in  Huntingdonshire,  the  number  of 
rural  parishes  in  which  schools  of  worth  were  found, 
must  according  to  the  same  rule  be  depressed  to  26, 
while  the  number  of  deficient  parishes  proportionably 
rises  to  61. 

"The  parishes  in  which  the  deficiency  was  most  ap- 
parent were  commonly  those  in  which  the  number  of 
inhabitants  was  smallest,  yet  it  will  appear  from  the 
population  of  the  following   parishes   in  Bedfordshire, 
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which  are  selected  from  the  list  of  those  which,  in  my 
judgment,  are  practically  without  daily  schoolsjof value 
for  the  poor,  that  this  rule  is  not  without  exceptions, — 
exceptions  the  more  sad  and  notable  in  some  cases 
because  of  the  existence  of  funds  left  for  the  education 
of  the  poor.  The  amounts  of  these  endowments,  in 
most  cases,  are  stated  according  to  the  parliamentary 
returns. 

Population 
in  1841. 

"  Ampthill 2001     In  this  parish  a  grant  of  651.  has  been 

(Endowment  15/.)  made  since  this  report  was  written, 

towards  the  erection  of  a  school, 
by  the  Bedford  Board  of  Educa- 
tion ;  the  building  is  expected  to 
be  completed  early  in  1845. 
Barford,  Great      ....       814 

Chalgrave 818     This  parish  is  united  with  HocklifFe, 

(Endowment  30/.)  where  a  school  is  building. 

Dunstable 2582     An  endowed  school,  income  230/.  1 0s. 

under  a  capable  and  active  master, 
but  wholly  inadequate  for  the 
wants  of  the  town,  is  here  in  ex- 
istence. There  is  a  large  building 
which  it  is  hoped  will  soon  be 
opened  as  a  daily  school. 

Elston 562 

Felmersham 531 

Flitwick 693     Some  of  the  children  attend  at  West- 

oning. 

Goldington 509 

Harlington 529     The  clergyman  has  recently  erected 

a  school  at  Westoning,  where  some 
of  the  "children  attend. 

Hawnes        ......       931 

Houghton  Regis  ....     1661     An  endowed  school,  attended  on  the 
(Endowment  50 1.)  day  of  my  visit  by  seven   boys; 

the  master  attends  to  other 
matters. 

Husborn  Crawley      ...       656 

Lidlington 926     The  clergyman  states  that  the  Duke 

(Endowment  21.  13s.  4c?.)  of  Bedford  would  subscribe  liber- 

ally towards  a  school-room. 

Marston  Moretayne  .     .     .     1 1 47 

Maulden  1330 

(Endowment  8/.  10s.  6d  ) 

Meppershall 500     A  grant  of  1 5/.  was  made  in  1841  by 

(Endowment  15/.)  the   Bedford    Board   towards   the 

erection  of  a  school- room. 
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Population 
in  1841. 

Northill       ......  1280 

(Endowment  21/.  14s.) 

Odell 501 

Old  Warden 630 

Pavenham   ......  600 


Pulloxhill 611 

Ridgmont 964 

Roxton        , 594 


Shitlington       1411 

Stevington        602 

Tempsford        561 

Toddington 2224 

Totternhoe 656 

Willampstead 763 

(Endowment  10/.  lis.  6d.) 


Wootton     ..:...     1122 


It  is  hoped  that  an  infant-school  will 
soon  be  established  here.  —  The 
squire  is  represented  to  me  as 
anxious  to  do  so. 

A  prospect  of  a  school-room  being 
soon  built  here. 

A  school,  not  in  connexion  with  the 
church,  maintained  in  this  parish 
by  the  squire. 


The  endowed  school  kept  in  a  poor 
room  under  an  inefficient  master. 
Hope  of  a  new  room  being  soon 
built. 


*  In  Cambridgeshire  there  are  more  than  30  parishes 
joining  each  other  (except  where  they  are  broken  by  the 
line  of  Sawston,  Great  Abington,  Linton,  Horseheath, 
Shudy  Camps,  and  Castle  Camps,)  that  edge  the  south 
and  south-eastern  limits  of  the  county,  sadly  deficient  in 
daily  schools  of  value  for  the  poor. 

"  In  the  six  parishes  excepted  above,  school-rooms 
have  been  built,  and  teachers  of  more  or  less  efficiency 
are  at  work,  but  the  following  parishes  in  the  district 
marked  as  deficient,  have  a  population  exceeding  500. 


Population. 

Population 

Fordham    -    -     - 

-     1416 

Kirtling       -     - 

-     -     803 

Foulmire    -     -    - 

-       610 

Meldreth      -     - 

■    -     730 

Gamlingay      -     - 

-     1434 

Steeple  Morden 

•    -     797 

Guilden  Morden 

-       808 

Stetchworth 

-     673 

Ickleton     -    -    - 

-      700 

West  Wickham 

■    -    572 

"  At    Bassingbourne    (population    1774)    there   is  a 
school  for  girls  and  infants  under  a  mistress,  which  was 
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closed  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  school-room  being 
under  repair  ;  and  both  at  Bassingbourne  and  Melbourne 
(population  1474)  there  are  British  schools  which  did 
not  fall  under  my  inspection, 

"  At  Dullingham,  (population  753)  Duxforth,  (popula- 
tion 763,)  and  Whittlesford,  (population  579,)  there  are 
schoolmasters  who  have  not  been  trained  for  their  work : 
and  at  Balsham,  (population  1271,)  there  is  an  infant 
school.  It  should  be  noticed  also,  that  at  this  place  and 
at  Brinkley,  (population  366, )  and  Litlington,  (population 
722,)  there  is  a  prospect  of  school-rooms  being  soon 
built,  and  of  a  considerable  improvement. 

"  In  the  following  parishes,  also,  in  which  the  popula- 
tion at  the  last  census  reached  500,  (although,  as  will  be 
seen,  there  are  in  some  cases  considerable  endowments 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  nominal  schools,)  there 
cannot,  as  I  fear,  be  found  a  single  intelligent  or  pro- 
perly trained  teacher  at  work  in  the  daily  instruction  of 
the  poor. 


Population 

in  Census  of 

1841. 

Burwell 1,820 

Caxton        -_.-_-        556 
Chippenham  (Endowment  20/.)  666 

Comberton 520 

Downham  -     -     -     -     2,140 

Fen  Drayton        ....        537 

Isleham 2,127 

Leverington  (Endow.  40/.)       1,954 
Littleport 3,365 


Population 
in  Census  of 
1841. 
Mepal  (Endow.  15/.)  -  -  539 
Newmarket  (All  Saints)  -  813 
Parson  Drove  ( Endow.  14/.)  "  828 
Waterbeach  (Endow.  34/.)       1,270 

Wicken* 945 

Willingham  (Endow.  35/.)      1,454 
Witcham  ....        502 

Witchford  ....        561 

Wood  Ditton       -     -     -     -     1,016 


"In  Huntingdonshire,  north  of  St.  Neot's,  and  west 
of  Graffham  Leighton  and  Old  Weston,  there  is  a  strip  of 

«  *  There  is  here  an  endowed  school  that  was  visited,  as  will  be  seen  sub- 
sequently. The  curate  is  anxious  for  improvement,  but  I  fear  not  much 
can  be  looked  for  as  long  as  the  present  teachers  last."* 
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land  which,  taking  in  the  interlacing  corners  of  Bedford- 
shire, contains  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  parishes,  and  is 
without  daily  schools  of  worth  for  the  poor.  From  this 
district,  however,  Kimbolton  should  be  excepted,  in  which 
there  is  at  present  a  school  for  little  children,  under  a 
mistress,  capable  of  improvement,  and  where  the  Duke 
of  Manchester  has  recently  built,  and  is  about  to  open, 
schools  for  older  children.*  At  Great  Staughton,  there 
is  an  endowment  of  18/.  10s.,  but  the  school  has  been 
closed  temporarily  for  want  of  fnnds ;  similarly  north- 
west of  Steeple  Gidding,  Sawtry,  and  Conington,  there 
are  eighteen  parishes  lying  together,  and  forming  a 
corner  of  the  county,  without,  as  I  believe,  a  single 
teacher  trained  to  the  work,  or  fitted  by  natural  gifts 
and  intelligence  to  have  charge  of  a  school, 

"  It  is  possible  that  I  may  have  unconsciously  over- 
looked some  teachers  whom  I  ought  to  have  taken  notice 
of,  but  I  have  felt  the  state  of  things  as  described  to  be 
very  lamentable,  and  I  have  taken  pains  not  to  represent 
matters  more  unfavourably  than  they  deserve. 

"  I  met  with  instances  of  persons  truly  benevolent  who 
spent  considerable  sums  on  the  comfort  and  improvement 
of  those  about  them,  who  yet  in  the  matter  of  education 
were  contented  with  that  which  was  the  mere  shadow  of 
a  school,  which  in  no  sense  deserved  the  name.  For  ex- 
ample, an  instance  occurred  of  payments  being  made  by  a 

*  "  A  daily  school  has  lately  (Dec.  1844)  been  established  at  Thurning, 
and  a  daily  schools  in  progress  at  Catworth.  It  should  be  noticed  also, 
that  two  of  these  fourteen  parishes  are  united  with  Old  Weston,  where  the 
clergyman  (recently  appointed,)  has  lately  erected  a  commodious  build- 
ing, and  opened  a  school." 
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wealthy  person   to  maintain  children  of  a  dame-school, 
and  on  being  taken  to  visit  that  school  by  the  maker  of 
those  payments,  we   found  not  a  single  child  able  per- 
fectly to  tell  all  its  letters.    In  this  case  the  person  mak- 
ing the  payments  was,  until   the  period  of  my  visit,  in 
some  degree  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  school  sup- 
ported ;  but  more  specific  instances  of  satisfaction  with 
a  state  of  things  scarcely  less  deplorable  might  easily  be 
adduced.     A  school  which  I  visited,  which  was  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Diocesan  Board,  and  which,  with   ano- 
ther of  the  same  character,  costs  its  benevolent  supporter 
30/.  per  annum,  is   held  in  a  cottage  under  a  woman  of 
excellent  character  and  of  great  exactness  and  diligence, 
but  who  is  so  incapable  of  anything  beyond  the  merest 
rote   teaching,  that  she  forces  the  children,  after  they 
have  read  a  parable,  to  learn  by  heart  all  the  answers 
published  in  Mr.  Iremonger's  Book  of  Questions  on  the 
Parables.      I  found  the  children  perfectly  prepared  with 
these,  but   the  lesson  had  been  so  taught  that  I  was  not 
able  to  vary  the  questions,  either  in  words  or  in  the  order 
in  which  they  had  been  printed  to  succeed  each  other, 
without  bringing  the  children  into  a  hopeless  puzzle,  and 
getting,  in  the  case  of  the  order  of  the  questions  being 
changed,  the  wrong  answer  to  fit  my  question.     In  this 
case,   a  curate,    who  had  recently  come  to   the  parish, 
had    considerably  mended   matters   with   regard  to  two 
or    three  children  that  were    in  the  first  class  of   the 
Sunday- school,  but  apart  from   these  the  most  anxious 
inquirer  could,  as  I  believe,  have  hardly  detected  a  glim- 
mering of  intelligence;  for  the  conscientious   precision 
with  which  the  dame  had  done  her  work,  had  laid  fetters 
upon    the    children's   minds,  binding   them    down   to   a 
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literal  accuracy  which  seemed  more  pertinaciously 
obstructive  of  growth  in  intelligence,  than  the  freer 
discipline  of  even  a  more  negligent  teacher.  I  would  not 
undervalue  the  good  derived  to  the  children  from  being 
constantly  in  the  company  of  one  who  faithfully  did 
her  work  according  to  her  ability,  and  who,  possessing 
excellent  qualifications  of  temper  and  character,  had  she 
been  herself  educated,  might  have  proved  a  most  efficient 
teacher;  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  much  was 
thrown  away,  and  especially  (if  need  were  that  the  chil- 
dren should  be  confined  to  rote  work.)  that  it  would 
have  been  unspeakably  more  profitable,  as  well  more 
delightful,  for  the  children  to  have  learned  by  heart  with 
the  same  pains  some  passages  of  Scripture,  directly  in- 
culcating practical  principles,  in  the  place  of  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  of  Mr.  Iremonger's  work. 

M  Let  me  give  an  example  or  two  more.  I  visited  a 
parish  where  the  clergyman  informed  me,  that  he  had  a 
school  where  also  there  was  a  small  endowment,  a 
wealthy  landed  proprietor  disposed  to  do  whatever  might 
appear  desirable  for  the  poor  of  the  place,  and  a  clergy- 
man who,  from  all  I  heard  of  him,  seemed  both  able  and 
willing  to  supply  the  temporal  wants  of  the  flock  in- 
trusted to  his  charge.  Here,  however,  under  the  name 
of  the  school,  I  was  directed  to  a  room,  in  the  rear  of  a 
shop  about  ten  feet  by  twelve,  in  which,  with  my 
hat  on,  1  could  barely  stand  upright;  the  floor  was 
crowded  with  benches,  on  which  some  two  dozen  chil- 
dren were  sitting  in  ranks  closely  packed,  many  without 
visible  means  of  employing  their  time.  The  mistress 
was  in  the  shop,  having  left  the  children  in  the  care  of 
a  girl  who  was  standing  amidst  the  crowd  with  an  infant 
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in  her  arms  ;  the  atmosphere  so  oppressive  and  disagree- 
able, that  I  could  not  wonder  at  the  teacher  finding  ex- 
cuses for  being  absent  from  her  post.  I  did  not  stay 
here  to  examine  the  children  ;  the  room  was  so  imper- 
fectly ventilated,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  children 
to  apply  themselves  to  their  work,  and  I  was  glad  to 
escape  to  the  fresh  air ;  but  I  have  little  hope,  both  from 
what  I  saw  of  teacher  and  pupils,  that  any  satisfactory 
results  could  have  been  elicited  in  such  a  place. 

"  In  another  parish,  were  there  was  an  endowment  of 
121.  per  annum,  I  found  it  enjoyed  by  a  middle-aged 
female,  who,  at  an  hour  when  she  should  have  been 
teaching,  was  busy  at  her  wash-tub,  while  one  or  two 
children,  unable  to  tell  their  letters,  lay  on  the  floor. 
On  questioning  the  teacher  as  to  her  qualifications,  I 
found  that  she  had  been  imperfectly  educated,  and  had 
received  no  training ;  but  she  had  been  a  domestic 
servant  in  the  family  of  the  acting  Trustee,  who  on  her 
marriage  supplied  her  with  the  income  of  the  school  as  a 
help  towards  her  maintenance,  the  school  being  kept  in 
her  cottage. 

"  In  another  parish  that  I  visited,  in  the  expectation 
of  finding  the  teacher  at  work,  (where  the  endowment 
has  hitherto  been  considered  as  worth  251.  per  annum, 
but  where,  by  better  management,  it  is  now  likely 
to  realize  more  than  100/.  per  annum,)  I  found  the 
school-room  empty  and  locked  at  eleven  in  the  morning, 
and  I  was  credibly  informed  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  teacher  to  be  away  for  days  together,  and 
that  once  in  particular,  during  a  long  frost,  he  absented 
himself  for  thirty  days  in  succession,  under  the  plea 
that,  having  but  one  leg,  he  was  afraid   to  venture  along 
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the  road  that  led  from  his  house  to  the  school-room  until 
the  ice  should  be  dissolved  by  a  thaw. 

"  It  will  perhaps  seem  that  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on 
the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  and  certainly  it  is  diffi- 
cult, after  going  through  these  counties  upon  such  a 
mission  as  mine,  to  know  how  to  discharge  one's  duty 
aright. 

"  It  ought  to  be  a  painful  thing  (especially  to  one 
who  has  in  no  degree  earned  by  his  own  self-denial  a 
right  to  act  as  censor)  to  take  up  for  a  moment  the  po- 
sition of  fault-finder  with  the  things  about  us.  And 
while  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty  to  represent 
things  as  they  are,  that  is  (granted  even  that  the  facts 
stated  are  true)  to  give  such  a  narrative  as  that  it  shall 
not  convey  a  false  impression,  it  is  in  some  sort  hardly 
to  be  desired  even  that  the  truth  should  be  spoken,  ui> 
less  it  be  spoken  in  a  spirit  of  love.  But  perhaps  in 
some  quarters,  in  past  times,  there  has  existed  a  desire 
to  represent  things  as  better  than  they  are,  and  to  cover 
real  sores, — a  desire  which,  however  amiable  in  appear- 
ance, tended  much  to  foster  the  evil.  Many  of  the  de- 
fects noticed  above  cannot  long  exist  if  fairly  brought 
forward  under  observation,  and  one  important  step  to- 
wards amendment  is  the  endeavour  to  look  at  things  as 
they  are. 

"  If  it  should  be  distinctly  professed  by  any,  '  We 
cannot  help  having  a  school,  but  we  think  it  advisable 
that  as  little  as  possible  be  taught  therein,9  it  seems  to 
me  that  every  one  who  has  a  voice  to  be  heard  should 
raise  it  in  protest  against  such  a  miserable  policy.  If 
we  are  Christian  men,  we  are  bound  to  do  with  all  our 
might  whatever  is  fit  for  us  to  take  in  hand  ;  and   most 
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of  all  in  the  matter  of  a  school,  if  it  be  thought  right  to 
have  one,  it  is  most  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  that 
school  should  be  a  good  one.  Where  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  boys  got  together,  if  some  good  be  not  going  on, 
much  evil  is  sure  to  arise  from  the  mere  aggregation  of 
numbers.  In  our  prisons,  where  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  is  almost  the  only  test  of  education  made  use  of,  a 
very  small  proportion  (about  1  in  12)  are  found  who 
have  been  taught  to  do  this  thoroughly  well,  while 
those  who  have  acquired  some  imperfect  skill  in  this 
way  are  to  be  found  there  in  more  than  equal  propor- 
tions with  such  as  are  absolutely  illiterate.*  A  bad 
school,  the  building  ill  ventilated,  while  yet  many  of  the 
younger  children  are  compelled  to  sit  still  therein 
without  any  provision  being  made  for  their  employment 
or  amusement,  the  teacher  occasionally  threading  his 
way  through  the  crowd,  and  repressing  with  blows  the 
more  obtrusive  ebullitions  of  disquiet, — a  school  wherein 
what  little  is  communicated  of  mechanical  skill  in  read- 
ing is  so  communicated  as  that  the  intelligence  of  the 
children  should  be  left  as  far  as  may  be  wholly  quiescent, 
— a  school,  therefore,  where  those  who  are  enabled  to 
read  the  Bible  are  taught  to  read  it  without  understand- 
ing and  without  reverence, — where,  perhaps,  also  the 
memories  of  one   or   two   of  the  older  inmates  may  be 

*  «  The  Tables  compiled  by  Mr.  Redgrave,  of  the  Home  Office,  show  that 
less  than  one  out  of  every  200  offenders  committed  for  trial  in  England  and 
Wales  in  the  year  1843,  received  instruction  superior  to  reading  and  writing 
well;  and  that  of  the  rest,  (in  round  numbers,)  the  instruction  of  6  could  not 
be  ascertained,  62  were  illiterate,  115  were  able  to  read  and  write  imper- 
fectly, while  16  were  able  to  read  and  write  well.  Does  not  this  fact  show 
strongly  the  political  and  moral  necessity  of  maintaining  efficient  schools  for 
the  poor  ?' 
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crammed  with  certain  answers,  to  be  repeated  by  rote 
when  elicited  by  certain  questions  which,  for  all  that 
appears,  might  as  well  be  inarticulate  sounds :  such  a 
school  may  perhaps  seem  to  the  parents  in  some  respects 
better  than  no  school,  for  by  sending  the  children  to  it 
in  the  summer  their  clothes  will  be  less  spoiled  and  torn 
than  in  the  lanes  and  hedges,  and  in  the  winter  it  will 
offer  a  refuge  against  their  being  locked  up  at  home, 
with  the  chance  of  being  either  starved  or  burned.  Yet 
to  others,  if  there  be  nothing  remarkable  in  the  character 
of  the  teacher,  such  a  school  may  seem  worse  than  none, 
as  standing  in  the  way  of  something  better,  and  as  being 
in  itself  a  practical  lie,  in  that  it  pretends  to  accomplish 
what  it  does  not  aim  at.  Further,  if  it  be  once  suggested 
to  the  teacher's  mind  that  those  who  profess  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  children's  welfare,  and  who  contribute 
towards  the  support  of  the  school,  are  careless  how  little 
real  instruction  is  given  therein,  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  that  teacher  will  be  honest. 

"  Lessons  *  are  required  in  many  long-established 
schools  that  seem  to  have  been  devised  for  no  other  end 
than  to  occupy  the  scholars'  time  with  as  small  a  demand 
as  possible  on  the  pains  and  attention  of  the  teacher:  the 
frequent  recurrence  and  duration  of  the  writing  lesson, 
and  the  solution  of  useless  problems  in  arithmetic,  are 
in  part  to  be  accounted  for  on  this  principle.  In  some 
schools,  if  the  inquiry  be  made  whether  care  is  taken  to 
lead  the  children  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
words  that  occur  in  the  reading  lesson,  it  will  be  given 

*  "  It  should  be  observed  that  the  remarks  that  follow,  to  the  close  of 
the  paragraph,  are  made  without  reference  to  any  particular  schools  in 
the  counties  reported  on." 
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as  an  answer  that  the  children  for  their  daily  task  com- 
mit to  memory  a  column  of  the  English  dictionary.  In 
other  schools,  where  a  profession  is  made  of  teaching 
grammar,  the  teacher  will  object  to  the  children  being 
tried  as  to  their  ability  to  pick  out  the  nouns  and  verbs 
of  a  sentence,  informing  you,  that  his  way  of  teaching 
grammar  is  to  make  his  children  learn  by  heart  page 
after  page  of  Lennie  or  Murray.  But  schools  are  in 
existence,  in  which  erroneous  views  of  a  much  graver 
character  are  systematically  acted  upon  ;  and  when  one 
hears  doubts  expressed  as  to  how  far  schools  have  been 
of  value  to  the  community,  and  when  particular  ex- 
amples are  brought  forward  of  children  having  been  at 
school  who  subsequently  turned  out  ill,  one  is  anxious 
to  inquire  what  sort  of  school  that  was  which  produced 
such  indifferent  results,  and  whether  a  clergyman  or  a 
squire  cannot  with  moderate  pains  establish  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood a  school  which,  although  possibly  not  of  the 
highest  class,  must  prove,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  of 
unspeakable  benefit  in  comparison  with  the  alternative 
of  permitting  the  population  to  grow  up  without  dis- 
cipline, without  the  power  of  reading  the  Scriptures, 
and  with  no  better  standard  of  decency  and  morals 
before  their  eyes  than  is  now  presented  to  them  in  too 
many  of  the  over-crowded  cottages  of  our  rural  districts. 
Schools  that  are  not  properly  superintended  may  be  a 
very  doubtful  good.  There  may  be,  for  example,  a 
show  of  external  discipline  and  regularity,  the  same 
movements  being  gone  through  at  a  beck  from  the  mo- 
nitors by  the  entire  school  with  the  precision  of  a  regi- 
ment at  drill,  while  yet  the  master  is  aware  that  in  the 
most  sacred  employments,  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  or 
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at  prayers,  the  stronger  boys  are  habitually  engaged  in 
furtively  tormenting  their  weaker  neighbours.  There 
are  also  cases  in  which  exhibitions  are  got  up  for  display, 
a  class  being  called  up  as  knowing,  for  instance,  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible  by  heart,  while  yet  the  upper  boys 
are  acquainted  only  with  the  earlier  verses,  and  the 
lower  boys  with  the  latter  verses  ;  and  in  such  schools, 
doubtless,  habits  of  deceit  must  be  effectually  fostered 
in  the  children's  nature,  who  will  quickly  enough  per- 
ceive whether  or  not  they  are  on  common  occasions 
permitted  to  run  riot  if  only  they  will  appear  orderly 
under  a  visitor's  eye ;  and  who  will  in  countless  ways  be 
made  sensible  what  are  the  real  aims  of  their  teacher  in 
the  instruction  imparted, — whether  to  communicate  such 
acquirements  as  will  enable  them  to  pass  an  examination 
with  credit,  or  whether  the  aim  be  indeed,  what  should 
be  the  first  great  aim  of  all  teachers,  to  be  the  means  of 
renewing  the  soul  after  the  image  of  God,  and  of  leading 
those  intrusted  to  them  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
their  Saviour.  But  the  happiest  results  may  with  con- 
fidence be  looked  for  where  there  exists  a  rightly- 
directed  and  honest  endeavour  after  them,  and  therefore 
one  is  chiefly  anxious  to  find  (what  is  almost  always 
possible,  and  is  increasingly  the  case  in  our  rural 
parishes)  the  clergyman  habitually  in  the  school." 


"Report  on  Schools  in  the  Southern  District,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Allen,  MA. 

"  King's  College   London,  January  23, 1845. 

"My  Lords, 
"  It  is  my  duty  now  to  lay  before  your  Lordships  an 
account  of  work   done  by  me  in  my  district  during  the 
past  year. 
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The  whole  number  of  schools  inspected  amounts  to 

281  ;  of  these  — 
116   were    schools    in    which    boys    and    girls    were 

taught  apart  under  a  master  and  a  mistress. 
48  were  schools  under  a  master,  assisted  in  a  majority 

of  instances  by  a  sewing  mistress  for  the  girls. 
72  were  schools  under  a  mistress,  mostly  attended  by 

both  sexes. 
35  were   infant-schools  under  a  mistress,  in  rooms 

with  few  exceptions,  fitted  up  with  galleries. 
2  were  buildings  only  used  as  Sunday  schools. 
8  were  dame-schools,  held  in  cottages. 


281   Total. 


"  The  great  want  is  that  of  properly  trained  teachers ; 
and  to  secure  these,  we  must  not  only  extend  and  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  our  training  schools,  but  we  must 
also  with  earnestness  supplicate  the  landowners  to  make 
sacrifices  for  the  payment  of  proper  salaries  to  teachers. 
The  cases  where  the  landowners  have  exerted  them- 
selves to  provide  fit  education  for  the  children  of  their 
tenantry,  in  the  parishes  I  have  visited,  as  at  Elvetham, 
Falmer,  Hartley-Wintney,  Hursley,  Kingswood-in- 
Ewell,  Loseley,  East  Stratton,  and  Withyham,  are,  as  I 
hope,  indications  of  a  state  of  feeling  that  will  be  found 
to  spread  throughout  all  our  agricultural  districts. 

"  At  present,  however,  the  following  table,  marking 
the  limits  of  the  salaries  of  more  than  200  teachers, 
shows,  in  too  many  instances,  a  sadly  low  estimate  of 
the  position  and  claims  of  a  teacher  of  the  poor.  This 
table  does  not  take  in  dame-schools  : — 
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"  The  scanty  salaries  that  are  offered  to  masters  and 
mistresses  meet  one  at  every  turn  in  the  endeavour  to 
put  things  on  a  better  footing ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  is  felt 
by  the  owners  of  property  in  this  country  that  the  wages 
of  one  who  is  fit  to  teach  the  children  of  the  poor  ought 
not  to  fall  below  those  paid  to  a  humble  mechanic,  this 
blot  on  the  face  of  our  social  condition  will  be  got  rid  of. 
The  means  for  removing  the  next  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  improvemont  of  our  schools  for  the  poor,  I  mean 
the  early  age  at  which  the  boys  go  out  to  work,  do  not 
seem  to  be  so  readily  within  reach.  The  children  of 
our  husbandmen  are  often  sent  to  keep  birds  off  the 
fields  before  they  are  eight  years  old,  and  very  few  boys 
older  than  ten,  from  the  poorer  class,  are  to  be  found  in 
regular  attendance  at  our  village  schools.  The  girls,  in 
some  instances,  stay  two  or  three  years  longer.  Never- 
theless, the  better  the  school  is,  the  older  will  the  children 
be  found  to  be  that  are  in  attendance,  and  the  more 
regularly  will  they  come" 


"  Report  on  Schools  in  the  Eastern  District,  by  the  Rev. 

f.  c.  Cook,  m:a. 

«  Privy  Council  Office,  January,  1845. 

«  My  Lords, 
"  In  obedience   to  my  instructions,  I  have  been   en- 
gaged from  the  month  of  February,  1844,  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year,  in  the  inspection  of  schools 
situate  in  the  eastern  district. 

"  My  attention  has  been  confined  to  those   schools 

Q  2 
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which  were  assisted  by  grants  from  your  Lordships,  or 
which  have  voluntarily  invited  the  periodical  visits  of 
your  inspectors.  From  the  statements,  therefore,  con- 
tained in  the  following  pages,  no  conclusive  inferences 
can  be  drawn,  as  to  the  general  condition  and  progress 
of  the  education  of  the  poor. 

"  The  eastern  district  comprises  the  counties  of  Mid- 
dlesex, Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire,  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, and  Bedfordshire.  The  Report  upon  these 
counties  is  divided  into  four  sections,  each  containing  an 
account  of  the  schools  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
inspected." 

Speaking  of  the  causes  which  produce  such  different 
results  in  the  state  of  instruction  in  schools  apparently 
similarly  circumstanced,  Mr.  Cook  says — 

"  1.  Among  these  causes,  the  first  and  foremost  is 
undoubtedly  the  small  proportion  which  the  number  of 
teachers  bears  to  that  of  the  children  under  their  care. 
In  many  schools,  conducted  severally  by  one  teacher, 
with  no  assistance  save  that  of  unpaid,  untrained,  and 
extremely  young  monitors,  the  number  of  children  varies 
from  150  to  250  or  300.  Supposing  the  master  to  com- 
bine every  qualification  of  a  good  teacher — to  be  con- 
scientious, fond  of  his  work,  skilful  in  communicating 
knowledge,  and  strong  in  body — and  I  willingly  acknow- 
ledge that  masters  and  mistresses  are  found  whose 
devoted  exertions  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated — it 
may  be  now  considered  as  a  demonstrated  fact,  that  no 
system  can  enable  him  at  once  to  maintain  the  discipline, 
and  superintend  the  instruction  of  so  large  a  mass.  And 
if  the  teacher  be  deficient  in  any  one  of  these  qualifica- 
tions, the  effects  are  at  once  perceptible :  he  will  either 
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be  tempted  to  sacrifice  the  instruction  to  preserve  the 
order  of  his  school,  of  which  the  result  is  a  formal  and 
lifeless  system  of  machinery,  or  he  will  sink  exhausted 
and  dispirited  in  the  attempt  to  develop  the  intelligence 
of  his  pupils  amidst  the  general  confusion  and  overpower- 
ing noise.  Since  this  great  and  admitted  evil  is  owing 
to  the  inadequacy  of  the  funds,  which  are  collected  at 
present  by  incredible  exertions,  it  is  too  evident  that  no 
local  efforts  can  remove  it  Indeed,  were  it  not  pro- 
bable that  effectual  assistance  will  be  supplied  from 
other  quarters,  I  would  hardly  venture  to  dwell  upon 
this  painful  topic.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  pro- 
perly-trained teachers,  acting  under  the  directions  and 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  principal  master,  is  the  only 
possible  remedy,  and  cannot  be  delayed  without  the 
most  serious  results. 

"  2.  I  must  also  state,  with  great  reluctance,  that  in 
some  instances,  under  existing  circumstances,  even  an 
addition  to  the  number  of  teachers  will  be  insufficient  to 
remove  the  evil.  When  the  master  is  incompetent, 
either  from  want  of  instruction  or  defects  of  character, 
to  conduct  the  general  business  of  a  school  with  effici- 
ency, no  youthful  assistant  can  altogether  supply  his 
deficiencies.  We  should  be  cautious  in  forming  an  opinion, 
and  very  certain  of  the  facts,  before  we  state  that  opi- 
nion; but  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  a  young  man,  without  any  sufficient  counter-balance 
of  advantage  to  the  school,  to  place  him  in  such  a  situ- 
ation. The  only  remedy  then  will  be  to  replace  the 
teacher  by  an  able  and  well  trained  successor ;  and  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  in  many  cases,  and  the  natural 
reluctance  to  deprive  any  person   of  reputable  character 
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of  his  livelihood,  I  fear  that  considerable  time  will  elapse 
before  the  entire  number  of  our  schools  will  be  efficiently 
conducted. 

"  3.  A  third  cause  is  the  extreme  youth  and  deficient 
instruction  of  the  monitors.  In  the  school  attached  to 
St.  John's  church,  Hoxton,  there  are  292  boys,  209 
present  at  the  time  of  inspection,  conducted  by  one 
master,  with  11  monitors  ;  of  whom  two  are  between  12 
and  14,  four  between  11  and  12,  and  seven  under  11 
years  of  age.  This  may  be  an  extreme  case,  and  the 
school  has  not  long  been  established,  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  very  many  of  the  schools  in  the  east  of  London  are 
not  in  a  better  position.  I  have  frequently  remarked 
the  inattention  of  young  monitors — their  apparent  dis- 
like to  their  work — their  negligence  in  passing  over 
omissions  and  errors — their  gross  mistakes  in  putting 
questions  and  correcting  the  answers — their  irreverent, 
familiar,  or  passionate  remarks  upon  the  religious  les- 
sons, reading,  and  catechism ;  and  I  do  but  state,  what 
is  now  universally  admitted,  that  their  influence  in  many, 
if  not  the  generality  of  cases,  is  positively  detrimental  to 
the  moral  character,  while  it  is  assuredly  of  no  great 
benefit  to  the  intellectual  improvement  of  our  schools. 


"  I  would  not  be  understood  to  express  an  unfavourable 
opinion  upon  the  general  use  of  monitors ;  in  some 
schools  they  are  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  able  teach- 
ers ;  and  the  very  fact  that  improvements  are  suggested 
proves  that  I  am  arguing  not  against  the  use,  but  the 
abuse  of  the  system.  Under  proper  regulations,  con- 
fined to  legitimate  objects,  monitors  may  carry  on  mucli 
of  the  routine  of  school  business  not  less  effectively  than 
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a  master.  They  may,  for  instance,  be  employed  in  all 
arrangements  which  are  merely  mechanical — in  acting 
as  overseers  of  a  class  engaged  in  some  silent  occupation 
not  requiring  instruction — in  hearing  lessons  which  ex- 
ercise the  memory  alone,  such  as  the  repetition  of  arith- 
metical tables,  and  in  lessons  conducted  upon  a  system 
of  which  the  details  are  set  down  in  a  manual,  in  the 
use  of  which  the  monitors  have  been  thoroughly  in- 
structed. But  the  education  of  the  monitors  should  in 
no  instance  be  suspended  for  the  sake  of  the  question- 
able advantages  of  their  assistance  ;  and  until  a  system 
be  devised  by  which  the  monitors  can  be  so  trained  and 
instructed  as  to  undertake  not  only  the  foregoing,  but 
somewhat  higher  duties,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
those  persons  will  be  found  to  be  right  who  consider  that 
to  the  indiscriminate  employment  of  monitors  some  of 
the  worst  results  in  our  National  schools  are  to  be 
assigned  as  a  principal  cause. 

"  4.  The  next  cause  which  must  be  considered,  is 
one  connected  with  questions  of  great  importance,  upon 
which  I  confess  myself  wholly  incompetent  to  give  an 
opinion,  that  is,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  root  of  the  evil, 
or  the  best  means  of  eradicating  it.  The  early  age  at 
which  the  generality  of  children  are  withdrawn  from 
the  schools,  and  the  fluctuations  of  their  attendance,  as 
the  masters  reasonably  allege,  preclude  the  possibility 
of  carrying  out  any  extensive  system  of  education.  Al- 
though I  am  not  able  to  support  the  assertion  by  statis. 
tical  tables,  I  am  convinced  that  the  proportion  of  boys 
in  the  metropolitan  schools  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
1 1  years  is  singularly  small ;  and  I  think  it  probable 
that  the  proportion  has  been  for  some  years  decreasing. 
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It  is  said  the  work  of  boys  is  much  cheaper  than  that  of 
adults,  and  equally  valuable  in  certain  employments. 
They  are  more  docile — more  easily  moulded  to  the  will 
of  a  master ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  parents  avail 
themselves  gladly  of  the  first  opportunity  of  throwing  off 
the  burden  of  their  maintenance.  Take  the  case  of  a 
youth  educated  on  the  best  imaginable  system  to  the 
age  of  11,  and  then  turn  him  adrift,  send  him  unas- 
sisted, without  guidance  or  government,  into  the  society 
of  the  ignorant,  the  sensual,  the  irreligious,  and  the 
vicious,  and  what,  in  all  human  probability,  will  be  the 
result  ?  Will  he  be  gentle,  temperate,  honest,  and  in- 
dustrious ?  Will  he  preserve  the  guileless  and  inno- 
cent heart  of  childhood  ?  I  cannot  help  feeling  that, 
without  some  bond  of  connexion  between  the  youth  and 
his  former  teachers,  much  of  their  labour  will  be  lost. 
And  it  is  with  regret  I  state,  that  the  question  in  the 
paper  transmitted  to  the  managers  of  schools  in  re- 
ference to  this  point  is  very  seldom  indeed  answered 
satisfactorily. 

"  The  following  extracts  from  my  Notes,  on  the  con- 
dition of  each  school  inspected,  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  this  cause  operates  in  some  of  our 
schools  : — '  Sept.  17.  The  instruction  is  limited  to  ele- 
mentary subjects.  This  is  owing  to  the  extreme  youth 
of  the  children,  of  whom  not  12  (of  188)  are  above  11 
years  old,  including  monitors,  partly  to  the  fluctuations 
of  attendance ;  the  average  attendance  in  the  boys'  school 
being  190;  and  465  have  been  admitted  since  the  1st  of 
January.  The  proportion  in  the  girls'  school  is  very 
nearly  the  same.'  «  Sept.  2.  The  instruction  does  not 
extend  far.     Arithmetic  to  Simple  Multiplication  and 
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Division  ;  reading  in  books  extremely  easy  and  elemen- 
tary ;  no  grammar ;  decent  penmanship ;  imperfect 
spelling ;  a  little  geography,  and  practical  but  elemen- 
tary religious  instruction,  complete  the  list  of  subjects 
taught  in  the  school.  To  account  for  this,  it  appears 
that  11  boys  only  of  112  (total)  are  above  11  years  of 
age ;  and,  according  to  the  master,  the  average  duration 
of  their  time  in  school  is  four  months.'  In  St.  Peter's, 
Islington,  *  The  instruction  is  very  good,  considering  the 
age  of  the  children,  very  few  of  whom — not  more  than 
two  or  three  (of  150) — are  above  11.  In  the  four  lowest 
classes  I  found  the  acting  monitors,  aged  respectively  8, 
9,  10,  and  9  years.'  Upon  Baldwin's  Gardens  (this 
school  was  formerly  the  central  school  of  the  National 
Society,  and  is  now  most  carefully  superintended  by  the 
parochial  clergy,  and  by  a  gentleman  who  devotes  great 
abilities  and  unwearied  exertion  to  its  improvement)  I 
find  the  following  entry : — t  The  instruction  is  limited 
to  elementary  subjects.  This  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
extreme  youth  of  the  children.  In  the  first  class  are  43 
boys,  of  whom 

1 1  are  between  8  and    9 

12  „  9  and  10 
12           „          10  and  11 

3      above       11/ 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  attendance  in  this  school 
is  restricted  to  a  very  low  average  time.  Of  200  boys, 
only  66  were  in  the  school  throughout  the  last  year,  and 
of  this  number  32  were  under  9  years  of  age. 

"  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  schools  situate  in 
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more  opulent  and  less  crowded  neighbourhoods,  both 
the  average  of  the  children's  age,  and  of  the  time  during 
which  they  are  under  inspection,  is  considerably  higher 
than  in  the  foregoing  cases  ;  but  the  facts  require  to  be 
ascertained  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  1 
hope  to  present  to  your  Lordships  a  statistical  account 
of  them. 

"  5.  Methods  of  teaching.  After  making  due  allow- 
ance, and  too  much  can  hardly  be  made  for  the  difficul- 
ties which  have  been  noticed,  still  I  feel  bound  to  state 
that,  among  the  causes  contributing  to  the  present  low 
state  of  instruction  in  many  elementary  schools,  certain 
defects  in  the  methods  of  instruction^  operate  very 
extensively. 

"  Arithmetic  is  rarely  taught  upon  a  good  sys- 
tem. Numeration,  especially  in  the  lower  classes,  is 
much  neglected,  and  sufficient  pains  are  not  generally 
taken  to  exercise  the  children  in  practical  and  inter- 
esting applications. 

"  So  large  a  proportion  of  time  is  occupied  in  all  the 
schools  which  I  have  inspected  in  learning  or  in  repeat- 
ing the  Catechism,  and  so  much  value  is  reasonably 
attached  to  this,  and  all  subjects  connected  with  religious 
instruction,  that  it  deserves  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion how  far  the  system  generally  pursued  is  calculated 
to  effect  the  several  objects  of  teaching  the  children  to 
pronounce  the  words  articulately  and  correctly — to  per- 
ceive the  divisions  and  connexions  of  the  sentences — to 
understand  their  meaning — to  comprehend  their  bearings 
upon  their  faith  and  practice — and  to  supply  thern  with 
Scriptural  proofs  and  useful  illustrations. 
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"  Even  the  first  point  is  but  imperfectly  attained  in  the 
majority  of  the  schools,  below  the  first  classes — in  some 
schools  not  even  in  the  first  class.  I  could  easily  make 
out  a  long  list  of  gross  mistakes,  omissions,  and  mispro- 
nunciations of  the  principal  words,  and  perversions  of 
the  sense,  which  are  almost  universally  made  by  the 
young  children,  and  which  in  many  instances  are  unob- 
served, or  uncorrected  by  the  monitors.  It  is  painful  to 
dwell  upon  this  subject,  but  it  is  necessary  to  state  that, 
even  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  hear  the  children  say,  c  Our  Father  charter  heaven,' 
and  when  they  are  requested  to  divide  the  words,  or  if 
sufficiently  advanced,  to  write  them,  they  generally  per- 
sist in  the  errDr.  This  must  be  attributed  to  the 
method  of  teaching.  The  monitor — frequently  a  child 
of  eight  or  nine — seldom  for  the  lowest  classes,  eleven 
years  old,  is  directed  to  repeat  the  answers  of  the  Cate- 
chism in  sentences,  and  to  make  the  class  repeat  it  after 
him  simultaneously,  or  in  turns.  This  is  done  half  a 
dozen  times  consecutively,  without  any  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  sense;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  words, 
even  when  they  are  correctly  pronounced,  are  imper- 
fectly heard,  and  still  more  imperfectly  imitated  by  the 
children;  so  that  an  entire  class  is  engaged  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  time  with  a  dry,  monotonous,  uninstructive 
lesson,  always  making  the  same  mistakes,  until — If  I 
may  be  allowed  to  use  expression — they  become  stereo- 
typed in  their  memory. 

"  In  reference  to  the  other  points*  viz ,  clear  explana- 
tions and  practical  application  of  the  Catechism,  very 
much  remains  to  be  done.     In  the  upper  part  of  some 
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schools  the  answers  of  the  children  are  very  often  full  of 
intelligence,  and  extremely  gratifying,  as  indicative  of 
the  existence  of  a  moral  sense,  and,  we  may  hope,  of  a 
moral  and  religious  principle.  But  in  the  lower  classes, 
I  may  even  say  frequently  in  no  less  than  four-fifths  or 
two-thirds  of  the  school,  scarcely  an  attempt  is  made  by 
the  master  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  words,  much 
less  to  illustrate  them  by  Scriptural  or  familiar  exam- 
ples. In  the  infant-schools,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  often 
done  with  great  success,  and,  I  am  convinced,with  highly 
beneficial  results.  Children  from  five  to  seven  years  of 
age,  instructed  by  competent  teachers  by  means  of  the 
gallery,  can  give  a  clear  and  complete  outline  of  the  life 
of  our  Saviour,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  leading  facts 
of  the  Old  Testament.  When  transferred  to  the  National 
School,  they  too  frequently  lose  what  they  have  acquired 
before  they  are  raised  to  the  classes  in  which  similar 
instruction  is  given.  The  reason  assigned  by  teachers  for 
this  important  omission  is  the  want  of  time,  the  difficulty, 
amounting  almost  to  a  physical  impossibility,  of  person- 
ally superintending  the  instruction  of  so  large  a  number. 

"  6.  As  a  subordinate  cause,  and  one  not  so  difficult 
to  remove,  I  must  allege  the  defective  arrangements  of 
some  schools.  An  extraordinary  improvement  has  indeed 
taken  place  of  late  years  in  this  respect.  We  do  not 
find  any  of  the  schools  lately  erected  imperfectly  lighted 
or  ill  ventilated  ;  the  rooms  are  always  spacious,  and 
generally  cheerful  and  handsome  in  appearance;  and 
they  are  usually,  though  not  always,  sufficiently  warmed 
by  stoves.  It  is  not  customary  at  present  to  build  such 
enormous  school-rooms  as  those  which  were  erected  at 
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the  time  when  it  was  believed  that  one  well-trained  and 
able  master  could  conduct  the  instruction  of  1,000  chil- 
dren not  less  efficiently  than  that  of  100.  And  I  believe 
that  there  is  a  general  and  increasing  opinion,  that  no 
school  ought  to  contain  more  than  200  children.  In- 
deed, unless  the  room  be  capable  of  division  into  com- 
partments, I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  far  too  large  for 
one  master.  But  there  are  many  serious  defects  still 
existing,  independently  of  the  size  of  the  rooms.  In  the 
first  place,  it  must  be  allowed,  either  that  our  architects 
do  not  devote  sufficient  attention  to  discover  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  propagation  of  sound  in  closed 
rooms  depends,  or  that  they  are  not  aware  how  ma- 
terially the  reverberation  from  the  ceiling,  the  floor- 
ing, and  the  sides  of  school-rooms,  as  they  are  usually 
constructed,  interferes  with  the  business  of  instruction. 
There  are  some  school-rooms  lately  built  at  a  vast  ex- 
pense in  which  I  find  it  impossible  to  hear,  or  to  make 
myself  heard,  by  an  ordinary  class.  In  some,  the  master 
is  compelled  to  stop  the  business  of  the  school  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  and  is  under  a  strong  and  perpetually 
recurring  temptation  to  sacrifice  instruction  altogether 
for  the  sake  of  partial  quiet.  I  could  mention  a  large 
school,  conducted  by  a  master  of  unusual  attainments 
and  abilities,  and  not  deficient  in  zeal  or  industry, 
which  is  in  a  low  state  of  efficiency  mainly  owing  to  the 
overpowering  noise  which  accompanies  the  common 
business  of  the  classes.  It  is  not  unusual  to  separate  an 
immense  room  into  two  divisions  for  boys  and  girls ;  but 
the  partition,  if  made  of  wood,  might  as  well  be  removed 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  effect  upon  the  sound.  I  have 
heard  every  word  of  a  lesson   given  to  an  infant  school, 
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and  could  understand  the  answers  on  the  other  side  of 
such  a  partition  in  a  school  very  lately  built  with  assist- 
ance from  your  Lordships.  The  introduction  of  simul- 
taneous teaching  will  be  almost  impossible,  and  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  give  effective  lessons  upon  the  collec- 
tive system,  unless  these  defects  in  the  construction  of 
school-rooms  be  diminished  or  removed. 

"  In  the  next  place  I  would  allude  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  desks  against  the  sides  of  the  wall ;  this  is  almost 
universal,  but  the  parallel  desks  are  now  adopted  in  the 
Central  School  of  the  National  Society,  and  there  is  a 
general  anxiety  on  the  part  of  masters,  and  a  general 
willingness  on  the  part  of  school-managers,  trustees,  &c, 
to  avail  themselves,  as  soon  as  they  may  feel  it  to  be 
practicable,  and  likely  to  conduce  to  the  improvement  of 
a  school,  of  the  liberal  assistance  offered  by  your  Lord- 
ships. I  hope,  therefore,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  all  the  schools  in  the  metropolitan  district  will  be 
furnished  in  this  manner. 

"  And,  lastly,  the  absence  or  deficient  supply  of 
proper  apparatus,  black  boards,  maps,  globes,  swing- 
slates,  <SfC,  has  hitherto  operated  very  injuriously  upon 
the  instruction  of  the  children,  But  it  is  happily  the 
less  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  deficiency,  since  the 
liberality  of  your  Lordships  will  at  no  distant  period 
have  enabled  the  managers  of  schools,  in  which  this  is 
the  principal  obstacle  to  improvement,  to  provide  the 
requisite  apparatus.  I  regret  to  say  that  books  in  suffi- 
cient abundance  are  not  likely  to  be  supplied :  in  the 
lower  classes  this  occasions  the  waste  of  much  time,  and, 
in  the  higher  classes,  indefinitely  delays  the  introduction 
of  subjects  contemplated,  or  acknowledged  to  be  desira- 
ble by  the  superintendents  of  schools. 
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"  The  Second  Section  includes  the  schools  in  the 
counties  of  Essex  and  Suffolk  which  were  inspected 
twice  in  the  year  1844,  in  the  months  of  March  and 
October. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  the  schools  which  came 
under  my  notice  officially  in  these  counties,  are  by  no 
means  sufficient,  considering  their  number  and  compara- 
tive importance,  to  enable  me  to  form  a  correct  and 
comprehensive  estimate  of  the  general  state  of  edu- 
cation. 

16  A  large  number  of  schools  were  inspected  about 
two  years  since  by  the  Rev.  R.  Eden,  who  undertook 
the  duty  gratuitously,  under  the  authority  of  the  Bishop 
of  London  ;  and  his  Report  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation, proving  that  a  general  desire  exists  to  extend 
and  improve  the  education  of  the  poor,  while  it  points 
out  with  equal  certainty  the  prevalence  of  imperfect 
methods  of  instruction,  the  continuance  of  strong  preju- 
dices, and  a  generel  insufficiency  of  means  to  remu- 
nerate competent  teachers,  or  to  furnish  the  schools 
with  books  and  apparatus  requisite  to  their  efficiency 
and  improvement.  There  is  indeed  reason  to  fear  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  villages  in  Essex  have  no 
daily  schools  in  operation ;  and  although  much  good  is 
effected  in  Sunday-schools,  they  cannot  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. 

"  In  Suffolk,  again,  I  had  even  less  opportunity  of 
obtaining  general  information  upon  the  subject. 

"  A  local  branch  of  the  Diocesan   Board  of  Norwich 
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is  established  at  Ipswich,  and  has  published  reports  of 
its  proceedings,  and  of  the  visits  of  the  inspectors,  who 
offered  their  services  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
schools  which  apply  for  advice  and  assistance.  These 
Reports  contain  statements  pretty  much  to  the  same 
purport  as  that  which  was  put  forth  in  Essex  by  Mr. 
Eden.  Under  these  circumstances  no  general  inferences 
are  fairly  deducible  from  any  observations  which  I 
may  have  occasion    to    make    upon  this  section  of  my 

district." 

#  *  *  *  # 
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*  Report  on  1 38  Schools  in  the  Western  District, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellairs, 

"  February,  1845. 

"  Sir, 
"  In  conformity  with  directions  received  from  the 
Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  I 
commenced  a  tour  of  inspection  in  June  last,  and  during 
that  and  the  subsequent  months  visited  138  schools  in 
the  counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Mon- 
mouth, Gloucester,  Oxford,  Somerset,  Dorset,  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  in  the  following  proportions : — 


7  in  Worcester, 
5  in  Hereford, 

9  in  Monmouth, 
23  in  Gloucester, 

8  in  Oxford, 


3  in  Warwick, 
34  in  Somerset, 

8  in  Dorset, 
27  in  Devon, 
14  in  Cornwall. 


"  In  this  list  I  have  not  included  several  schools  which 
were  visited  on  the  invitation  of  the  masters  or  man- 
agers. 

"As  the  state  of  elementary  education  is  much 
affected  by  the  nature  of  the  employment  of  the  popula- 
tion, I  shall  treat  of  the  above  schools  in  order  under  the 
separate  classes  of — 


i 


1.  Agricultural  schools, 

2.  Mining  ditto, 


3.  Manufacturing  schools, 

4.  Town  ditto. 


"  Of  the  schools  in  the  agricultural  portions  of  my 
district,  I  would  first  observe  that,  with  certain  excep- 
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tions,  the  great  difficulty  of  improvement  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  appears  to  be  the  low  state  of  the  school 
funds.  In  many  instances,  it  will  be  found  that  as  soon 
as  the  holders  of  property,  or  other  persons  engaged, 
have  erected  a  building  for  the  purpose  of  a  school,  they 
have  ceased  to  afford  further  assistance,  and  the  conse- 
quences may  easily  be  foreseen.  The  edifice  itself  is 
with  difficulty  kept  in  repair,  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
built  are  unaccomplished,  an  efficient  master  with  subsi- 
diary helps  cannot  be  supported,  and  the  work  com- 
menced in  a  right  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  to  some 
extent  carried  on  well,  is  defeated  at  last,  from  a  want  of 
that  aid  without  which  all  that  has  gone  before  may  be 
almost  considered  labour  lost. 

*  In  so  large  a  number  of  schools  as  are  above  men- 
tioned, it  will  easily  be  supposed  that  this  remark  will 
apply  in  almost  every  conceivable  degree ;  as  a  general 
rule,  the  schools  are  efficient  or  not,  according  to  the 
state  of  their  funds. 

"  There  are  of  course  exceptions  to  this.  Some 
schools,  well  supported,  are  inefficient  from  mismanage- 
ment, incompetency,  or  ill  temper  in  the  master,  or  other 
cause  ;  and  some  again,  with  every  disadvantage  as  to 
funds,  rise  above  their  difficulties,  and  answer  the  ends 
for  which  they  were  instituted. 

"  The  second  point  to  which  I  would  refer  on  the 
subject  of  these  agricultural  schools  is,  the  little  interest 
generally  taken  in  them  by  the  landed  proprietor  and 
tenant  farmers.  The  proof  of  thi&  is  of  course  at  once 
seen  in  the  state  of  their  funds. 

"  But  it  is  not  the  mere  subscribing  alone,  even  if  this 
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Iwere  done,  which  is  required  in  our  parochial  schools ; 
it  is  most  desirable,  almost  necessary,  both  for  the  sake 
of  the  master,  mistress,  monitors  and  children,  that  they 
should  see  and  believe  that  the  persons  of  property  and 
intelligence  in  the  parish  in  which  the  school  is  situated 
take  a  lively  interest  in  the  work  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. 

"  It  has  often  happened  to  me  in  the  course  of  my 
tour,  when  asking  of  the  master  whether  any  of  the 
better  educated  of  the  neigbourhood  take  interest  in 
his  school,  that  he  has  replied,  '  No  one  puts  his  foot 
within  the  door  during  the  year  except  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish'  The  statement  has  generally  been  fol- 
lowed with  an  expression  of  regret,  accompanied  with 
wishes,  that  something  could  be  done  to  arouse  those 
possessed  of  wealth  and  intelligence  to  sympathize  with 
him  in  his  work.  Among  other  obstacles  to  the  im- 
provement of  parochial  schools  may  be  mentioned  the 
hostility  entertained  towards  them  in  many  places  by  the 
tenant-farmers. 

"  Of  the  erroneous  impressions  prevalent  in  this  class, 
I  may  record  the  notion  that  the  cultivation  of  the  in- 
tellect unfits  for  manual  labour,  and  the  fear  that  educa- 
tion may  destroy  the  present  relations  between  master 
and  servant,  and  substitute  no  better.  That  instead  of 
a  plodding,  hard-working  peasantry,  who  do  their  labour 
much  as  the  animals  they  tend,  we  shall  have  an  effemi- 
nate class  of  persons,  averse  to  rough  work,  conceited, 
and  insubordinate. 

"  Or,  again,  that  the  peasantry,  when  educated,  will 
become  ambitious,  cease  to  be  content  with  their  condi- 
tion, and  aim  at  the  rank  of  tenant-farmer. 

r  2 
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"  In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  it  is  un- 
doubted that  the  labourer  in  Scotland  is  educated  in  a 
much  higher  degree  than  with  us  ;  but  is  he  at  all  less 
hardy  ?  is  the  Scottish  peasant  more  effeminate — more 
averse  to  work — more  insubordinate  than  the  labourer 
in  England  ? 

"  On  the  contrary,  the  intelligence  of  the  Scottish 
peasant  is  not  more  remarkable  than  his  power  of  en. 
during  privation— his  hardihood  in  encountering  the 
severities  of  the  seasons — his  enterprise,  resources, 
courage,  and  tenacity  of  purpose  as  an  emigrant — and 
the  calmness  with  which  he  meets  reverses,  and  again 
begins  to  climb  the  ladder  of  fortune  as  a  colonist.  In 
Scotland,  as  in  all  countries  similarly  circumstanced, 
knowledge  has  ceased  to  be  dangerous,  because  it  is 
general, 

"  The  subordination  of  the  Scottish  peasant,  when 
uncorrupted  by  the  low  moral  atmosphere  of  towns,  is 
also  in  strong  contrast  with  the  condition  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  in  the  agricultural  counties  of  tho  south  of 
England. 

"  The  new  relations  between  the  master  and  servant 
which  may  spring  up  from  an  extension  of  education 
must  prove  beneficial  to  both  parties.  The  reciprocal 
duties  of  each  will  be  clearly  perceived  and  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  an  enlightened  conscience,  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  one  upon  the 
other,  will  produce  alternate  acts  of  kindness,  and  of 
willing  obedience,  which  must  knit  them  together  in 
closer  bonds  than  those  of  a  mere  narrow  worldly  ex- 
pediency. 

61  As  to  the  last  objection  of  probable  discontent  as  a 
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consequence  of  education,  surely  it  cannot  be  said  with 
truth  that  the  labourer  in  the  west  of  England  generally 
is  contented  with  his  condition  ;  he  submits  to  his  con- 
dition because  he  feels  that  he  cannot  escape  from  it; 
but  he  is  discontented  under  it ;  and  if  any  means  can 
be  devised  whereby  he  may,  by  honest  enterprise,  raise 
himself  in  society,  doubtless  one  great  cause  of  his  pre- 
sent discontentment  will  be  removed,  and  a  laudable 
ambition  will  succeed  to  a  sullen  and  morose  forbearance. 

"  To  what  extent,  in  another  point  of  view,  the  ob- 
jections to  small  farms  held  by  men  of  small  capital  may 
be  valid,  I  am  incompetent  to  say.  One  thing,  however, 
appears  to  be  well  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  which 
is  this,  that  at  a  period  when  the  distance  between  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society  seems  rather  to  increase  than 
to  diminish,  no  means  should  be  lightly  rejected  which 
create  links  of  connexion  between  the  middle  and  the 
poorer  classes,  and  thus  enable  the  labourer  to  look 
with  hope  to  some  condition  in  life, — not  too  remote 
from  his  own, — as  the  reward  of  industry,  forethought, 
and  perseverance.  In  this  respect,  education  enables 
the  labourer  to  avail  himself  of  such  means  to  bridge 
the  gulf  which  separated  him  from  the  class  above 
him. 

"  The  objections  which  are  generally  urged  against 
education  appear  to  me  to  arise  from  a  misconception  of 
its  true  nature.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  often  supposed 
that  the  intention  of  its  promoters  is  to  instruct  the 
peasant  above  his  situation  in  life,  whereas  in  reality 
the  object  is  to  fit  him  properly  for  his  situation  in  life. 
And  again — the  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  alone 
is  often  supposed  to  constitute  all  that  the  advocates  of 
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an  enlightened  education  aim  at ;  and  if  this  were  all, 
good  reason  indeed  would  they  have  for  their  objections? 
for  to  cultivate  the  mind,  irrespective  of  the  moral 
qualities,  is  but  to  create  a  monster  instead  of  a  man, 
and  to  send  into  the  world  a  being  incapable  of  self- 
control,  most  inimical  to  the  best  and  true  interests  of 
society. 

"  Far  other  are  the  objects  of  a  true  and  enlightened 
education — and  far  other  when  rightly  carried  out  are 
its  effects— not  the  least  of  which  is  the  production  of  a 
sound  and  healthy  state  of  moral  and  religious  feeling, 
which  teaches  a  man  to  conduct  himself  piously, 
honestly,  soberly,  and  industriously  in  every  relation  of 
life. 

"  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the  subject  of 
education  becomes  better  known  throughout  the  country, 
the  objections  to  which  I  have  alluded  will  disappear, 
and  that  the  complaints  of  the  want  of  adequate  support 
to  our  parochial  schools,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  will 
cease  to  be  heard. 

"  Although  what  has  been  done  of  late  years  in  the 
establishment  of  efficient  schools  in  the  mining  districts 
of  South  Wales  does  honour  to  the  benevolence  and 
intelligence  of  some  great  capitalists  and  proprietors, 
very  much  remains  still  to  be  done.  A  commencement 
only  has  been  made. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  higher  principle  than  that 
of  fear,  or  even  of  enlightened  economy,  will  induce 
those  who  are  able,  to  forward  the  work  of  education  in 
this  district.  But  at  any  rate,  it  may  be  borne  in  mind 
that  an  ill-educated,  undisciplined  population,  such  as 
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exist  among  the  mines  of  South  Wales,  is  one  that  may 
be  found  very  dangerous  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
it  dwells,  and  that  a  band  of  efficient  schoolmasters  is 
kept  up  at  a  much  less  expense  than  a  body  of  police  or 
of  soldiery. 

•  •••■•• 

"  And  first,  with  regard  to  the  defects  of  the  masters. 
But  here  I  cannot  but  approach  this  part  of  my  duties 
with  reluctance,  arising  from  a  sense  of  my  own  unwor- 
thiness,  and  the  merits  of  a  body  of  men,  who,  with 
much  self-denial,  personal  sacrifices,  and  under  consider- 
able disadvantages,  are  generally  labouring  with  consci- 
entious diligence  to  perform  faithfully  the  duties  of  their 
calling ;  and  among  whom  are  men  of  whose  attainments 
and  experience  in  elementary  education  are  entitled  to 
respect. 

"  The  first  point  to  which  I  would  allude,  is  want  of 
information.  If  a  man  is  able  to  read  and  write  tolera- 
bly well,  and  possesses  a  fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic, 
he  frequently  considers  that  he  has  sufficient  qualifica- 
tions for  conducting  a  school.  In  consequence  of  this 
opinion,  (much  more  prevalent  perhaps  than  is  generally 
supposed,)  many  masters  are  very  ignorant  in  Scripture 
listory,  in  the  general  doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  the 
meaning  of  the  Church  Catechism,  and  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Church ;  unable  to  spell  correctly,  or  to  explain  to 
heir  scholars  the  meaning  of  words. 

"To  remedy  this  evil,  for  an  evil  of  great  magnitude 
no  one  can  doubt  it  to  be,  a  great  improvement  would  be 
effected  if  the  managers  of  schools  were  to  point  out  to 
Buch  masters  the  necessity  of  preparing  in  the  evening 
the   lessons   of  the  succeeding  day.     For  this   purpose 
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every  master  should  be  possessed  of  a  sound  and  learned 
commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  of  a  work  explana- 
tory of  the  Church  Catechism,  and  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church,  and  of  such  other  books  as  are  necessary  for 
the  object  in  hand. 

"Every  lesson  should  be  attentively  studied  by  the 
master,  so  far  as  he  might  require  information  thereon, 
before  he  proceeded  to  instruct  the  children  in  it.  By 
this  means  he  would  be  able  to  bring  forward  such  infor- 
mation— historical,  geographical,  etymological,  &c. — as 
would  awaken  the  intelligence  of  the  children,  teach 
them  to  think,  and  supply  them  with  intellectual  food. 

'*  From  a  want  of  information  springs  a  poverty  and 
inability  of  interrogation,  a  defect  very  apparent  in  many 
schools ;  a  common  method  of  interrogating  children  is 
by  means  of  a  book  of  4  Questions ;'  for  this  purpose  there 
are  books  of  Questions  on  Holy  Scripture/  'Questions  on 
the  Church  Catechism,"  &c.  &c.  From  these  the  children 
are  interrogated  on  the  lesson  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
and  no  further  explanation  or  inquiry  is  attempted;  if  they 
answer  in  strict  accordance  with  the  words  of  the  book, 
it  is  considered  that  they  know  all  that  is  needful ;  fre- 
quently no  other  answer,  however  correct  it  be  in  sense, 
is  accepted,  and  this  work  of  interrogation,  as  it  is  termed, 
becomes  in  a  short  time,  on  the  part  of  the  children,  a 
mere  effort  of  memory,  but  no  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing. If  the  master  is  conversant  with  his  subject, 
he  will  require  no  book  of  questions  from  which  to  in- 
terrogate his  scholars, 

"  Our  present  parochial  schoolmasters  generally  have 
little  idea  that  instruction  in  itself  is  an  art.  If  they 
had  chosen  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker,  or  a  tailor,  or  a 
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carpenter,  they  would  of  course  be  fully  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  learning  the  art  of  the  trade  they  had 
chosen,  before  they  would  attempt  to  practise  it.  The 
same  may  be  said  generally  of  professions :  no  man 
would  undertake  the  profession  of  a  lawyer,  or  a  physi- 
cian, until  he  had  made  himself  in  some  degree  con- 
versant with  the  several  branches  connected  with  his 
occupation,  But  with  regard  to  education,  a  man  ima- 
gines that  he  may  rush  at  once  into  it,  and  that  no  pre- 
vious instruction  or  study  is  requisite  to  enable  him  to 
fulfil  properly  the  office  he  has  chosen. 

M  One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  success  in  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  our  parochial  schools  is  the 
injudicious,  if  not  unprincipled,  way  in  which  punish- 
ments are  frequently  administered. 

"  In  many  schools,  from  the  course  generally  adopted, 
one  would  imagine  that  nothing  but  severity  could  in- 
duce children  to  do  what  is  right,  or  that  the  master 
really  found  pleasure  in  punishing  his  scholars.  On 
some  occasions,  I  have  observed  him  walking  about  the 
room,  cane  in  hand,  brandishing  it  over  the  heads  of  the 
children,  who,  trembling  under  the  anticipated  stroke, 
have  lost  all  sense  of  the  lesson  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, and  with  eyes  wandering  from  their  book  to  the 
avenging  rod,  have  brought  upon  themselves,  as  they 
caught  their  master's  eye,  the  blow.  At  other  times,  I 
have  witnessed  a  master  step  into  a  class  where  was 
some  little  inattention  or  disturbance,  and  deal  out  boxes 
on  the  ear,  blows  on  the  head,  and  cuffs  on  the  back, 
promiscuously  on  all  within  his  reach,  and  then,  as 
though  he  had  done  all  that  duty  required  him,  return 
to  his  seat. 

"  Sometimes  abuse  is  uttered  in  the  same  way,  as 
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e.g.,  'You,  John ,  are  the  worst  boy  in  school ; 

every  body  knows  it,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  come  to  no 
good !'  &c,  &c. 

"  In  more  than  one  instance  I  have  been  pained  with 
hearing  the  faults  of  parents  cast  forth  publicly  before 
the  school,  as  matters  of  reflection  upon  their  children. 

"Another  fault  I  have  frequently  witnessed  in  mas- 
ters, is  a  want  of  reverence  when  instructing  the  children 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  in  other  religious  know- 
ledge. 

"  Of  the  general  faults  in  parochial  schools,  I  would 
first  speak  of  their  defective  organization. 

"  In  many  instances  it  happens  that  a  school  is  ar- 
ranged on  no  regular  plan.  This  is  frequently  the  case 
where  the  children  vary  much  in  their  respective  ages. 
Nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to  point  out  any  satisfactory  organi- 
zation for  a  school  where  some  of  the  children  are  as 
young  as  two,  and  others  as  old  as  fourteen  years.  In 
all  such  cases  it  appears  desirable  that  the  younger  chil- 
dren should  be  draughted  into  an  infant  or  dame  school, 
and  the  seniors  taught  on  a  regular  system. 

"  The  present  system  of  arranging  a  school  of  mode- 
rate size  into  six,  seven,  or  eight  classes,  appears  to  be 
open  to  many  objections,  of  which  the  most  obvious 
are — 

1.  "  The  respective  classes  fall  under  the  master's 
tuition  less  frequently  than  if  a  smaller  number  of  classes 
was  adopted. 

"  In  a  school  of  seven  classes,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
master  to  give  daily  instruction  to  each  class  respectively  ; 
in  one   of  three  or  four  this  may  be  easily  effected. 
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2.  "  Six  or  seven  efficient  monitors  are  required,  when 
it  is  confessedly  a  difficultly  to  obtain  three  or  four. 

3.  "  The  discipline  of  a  school  is  less  likely  to  be  per- 
fect where  the  master's  eye  wanders  over  several  small 
sections  than  when  he  is  able  to  embrace  at  one  glance 
his  whole  school.  ....  ... 

"  The  subject  of  monitorial  instruction,  as  at  present 
generally  adopted,  is  one  which  would  seem  to  claim 
especial  attention  from  all  interested  in  elementary 
education.  The  plan  usually  adopted  in  schools  con- 
ducted on  the  National  system,  is  to  take  the  children 
of  the  first  class  in  rotation,  five,  six,  or  seven  a-day,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  required,  and  to  place  them  as 
teachers  to  the  junior  classes.  The  children  usually 
employed  in  this  work  are,  in  age,  from  eight  to  twelve 
years.  For  their  labour  they  receive  no  remuneration, 
and  no  extra  instruction.  The  parents  of  the  teachers 
complain,  for  they  say  their  children  lose  a  great  portion 
of  time  in  teaching.  The  parents  of  the  taught  com- 
plain, for  they  say  that  the  senior  children  are  incom- 
petent to  fulfil  properly  the  task  assigned  them,  and 
that  thereout  their  little  ones  receive  damage.  In  some 
instances,  the  justice  of  these  complaints  must,  I  fear,  be 
admitted. 

"  That  the  monitorial  system  properly  carried  out 
(i.  e.  when  the  monitors  receive  a  remuneration  for  their 
labour,  and  instruction  at  extra  hours)  is  one  of  great 
value  —  in  some  cases  absolutely  necessary — few,  I 
believe,  will  deny.  At  the  same  time  I  am  disposed  to 
think,  that  in  many  places  where  a  child  is  seldom 
allowed  to  remain  at  school  beyond  the  age  of  eleven 
and  twelve  years:  when  they  are  taken  away  by  their 
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parents,  to  add  what  they  can  to  the  weekly  gains  of  the 
family,  and  where  consequently  the  first  class  is  always 
fluctuating,  it  will  be  found  very  desirable  to  have  re- 
gular paid  and  instructed  monitors  of  riper  age,  or  an 
assistant  master,  or  an  apprenticed  pupil- teacher,  con- 
stantly trained  and  instructed  by  the  master  of  the 
school. 

"  The  advantage  of  apprenticing  pupil-teachers  to 
efficient  masters  is  not  as  generally  known  or  acknow- 
ledged as  it  ought  to  be,  even  in  those  places  where 
pecuniary  means  are  not  wanting. 

"  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  point  should  be 
brought  prominently  before  the  managers  of  schools 
generally,  who  should  be  impressed  with  the  fact,  that 
in  apprenticing  a  clever  boy,  apt  to  be  taught  the  art  of 
teaching,  to  an  efficient  master,  not  only  is  a  provision 
through  life  found  for  the  boy  himself,  but  the  school  to 
which  he  is  apprenticed  receives  the  benefit  of  his  tuition 
during  his  apprenticeship,  and  the  cause  of  education 
generally  is  advanced,  by  the  addition,  after  his  term 
is  served,  of  a  master  properly  fitted  for  the  duties  of 
his  station. 

"  On  this  matter  it  is  well  to  observe,  that  additional 
advantages  would  be  obtained  if  at  the  termination  of  his 
apprenticeship  he  could  be  empowered  to  attend  a  train- 
ing or  Normal  school  for  one  year,  which  should  be 
considered  the  completion  of  his  course  of  training.* 
.         ••         •••••• 

"  Another  point  I  would  here  allude  to  is,  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  writing-desks,  which  are  generally  placed 

*  "  For  Forms  of  Indenture  of  Apprenticeship  of  a  Pupil-teacher,  vide 
Minutes,  1839,  40." 
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along  the  wall,  where  the  children  necessarily  sit  with 
their  backs  to  their  master,  who  consequently  is  unable 
from  any  one  place  to  see  how  they  are  employed  ;  how 
they  hold  their  pens ;  in  what  position  their  arms  and 
wrists  are,  &c. ;  and  who,  in  order  to  ascertain  these 
numerous  points,  is  obliged  to  travel  round  the  room, 
and  examine  each  boy  separately.  Besides  this,  on  the 
present  arrangement,  much  difficulty  arises  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  considerable  loss  is  incurred  from  the  cramped 
position  into  which  they  are  driven  when  writing  the 
last  two  or  three  lines  in  each  page.  The  wall  prevents 
them  from  pushing  their  books  as  far  as  is  requisite,  and 
their  wrists  have  nothing  to  rest  upon.  The  effects  of 
this  are  very  apparent,  as  any  person  may  perceive  who 
examines  the  copy-books  of  a  school  where  the  children 
are  placed  at  writing-desks  on  this  plan  ;  a  great  falling 
off  in  the  steadiness  of  stroke,  and  the  general  quality  of 
the  writing  is  very  discernible  in  the  last  two  or  three 
lines  of  every  page. 

s*  The  next  point  which  would  seem  to  require  notice, 
is  deficiency  in  discipline.  Of  this  I  would  mention 
first, 

"Defective  Registration, — In  many  instances,  espe- 
cially in  infant-schools,  no  daily  register  is  kept,  conse- 
quently it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  far  the  attendance  of 
the  children  is  regular  or  irregular. 

"2.  In  many  schools,  where  registers  are  kept,  they 
are  not  kept  correctly ;  an  incorrect  register  is  of  course 
almost  useless. 

"  When  correctly  kept,  the  registration  is  not  made 
until  the  conclusion  or  middle  of  the  morning's  or  even- 
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ing's  work ;  or,   as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  in   the 
forenoon,  until  after  prayers. 

"  To  take  the  registration  immediately  after  prayers, 
gives  the  children  very  low  notions  of  the  importance  of 
prayer,  because  attendance  at  prayers  is  thus  apparently 
rendered  of  small  importance. 

"If children  learn  to  attach  little  importance  to  prayer 
at  school,  they  will  soon  learn  to  attach  little  importance 
to  it  at  home. 

"  Again,  if  children  are  permitted  to  enter  the  school- 
room uncensured  after  the  commencement  of  any  definite 
portion  of  the  day's  work,  confusion  will  arise  in  their 
minds  as  to  the  nature  and  necessity  of  order  and  regu- 
larity, and  regular  attendance  will  rarely  be  effected. 

6i  Another  point  to  be  attended  to  is  the  noise  and 
disturbance  which  in  many  schools  so  much  prevails. 
One  great  cause  of  this  is  doubtlessly  the  inefficiency  of 
the  monitors  employed.  When  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
telligence and  attainment  have  been  introduced  into  a 
school,  the  last  test  of  its  excellence  is  the  cheerful 
activity  of  the  children  without  noise.  This  condition 
pre -supposes  excellence  in  the  management  of  every 
class  in  all  the  details  of  organization,  discipline,  and 
method.  Cheerful  activity  without  noise  are  the  flower 
and  fruit  of  the  master's  labours. 

"  Something  may  be  done  to  correct  the  fault  of  which 
I  am  speaking  by  the  exertions  and  judgment  of  the 
master  alone,  but  much  will  remain  undone  unless  lie 
have  monitors  possessed  of — 

"  1.  Knowledge. 

'<  2.  Skill  in  teaching. 
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"  3,  Patience  and  kindness  in  the  discipline  of  their 
classes. 

"  4.  Self-respect,  and  the  respect  of  their  pupils  by 
their  own  character  and  conduct. 

"  If  a  master  can  obtain  monitors  with  these  qualifi- 
cations, which  alone  are  to  be  effected  by  separate  in- 
struction, experience,  and  training,  he  will,  other  cir- 
cumstances combining,  possess  a  quiet,  orderly  school, 
which  can  scarcely  be  expected  when  the  monitors,  as 
may  sometimes  be  seen,  beat  and  box  their  pupils ;  or, 
as  on  other  occasions,  drag  them  up  for  punishment  to 
the  masters  desk,  and  in  divers  ways  betray  a  want  of 
knowledge  and  self-command  utterly  at  variance  with 
order  and  good  discipline. 

"  In  many  schools  great  defects  exist  in  the  clean- 
liness and  tidiness  of  the  children,  for  which  the  poverty 
of  their  parents  is  generally  urged  as  an  excuse  ;  such 
an  excuse,  however,  can  scarcely  be  received,  when  the 
means  of  removing  these  defects  are  within  the  reach  of 
all.  In  some  instances,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  within 
the  power  of  the  poor  to  provide  their  children  with  un- 
patched  clothes,  or  shoes  and  stockings ;  but  clean 
hands  and  mendings  are  within  the  reach  of  all ;  and 
dirt  or  slovenliness  should  under  no  circumstances  be 
allowed. 

"  The  frequent  deficiency  in  the  time-table,  or,  in 
some  cases,  its  bad  arrangement  causes  classes  to  remain 
idle  for  long  periods  together.  This  of  course  admits  of 
an  easy  remedy,  which  in  all  cases  should  be  applied. 

''  The  general  want  of  play-grounds,  and  their  disuse 
when  existing,  is  a  grievous  defect  in  the  management 
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of  an  elementary  school,  especially  in  towns.  Of  the 
advantages  resulting  from  a  proper  use  of  the  play- 
ground, I  have  spoken  in  my  Report  of  the  Clevedon 
School ;  and  would  only  here  express  a  hope  that  the 
subject  may  be  carefully  considered  by  those  managers 
of  schools,  especially  in  towns,  who  consider  the  health 
of  the  children,  moral  discipline,  and  periodical  recre- 
ation, as  important  features  in  a  sound  education.  On 
the  last  matter,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
intellects,  particularly  of  the  young,  will  not  bear  a  long 
continuous  strain  without  injury.  To  what  precise  ex- 
tent relaxation  should  be  carried  in  parochial  schools  I 
am  scarcely  prepared  to  say.  At  the  same  time  I  would 
observe  that,  in  my  opinion,  an  interval  of  ten  minutes 
after  every  hour  and  a  half,  would  hardly  be  time  lost, 
if  at  such  periods  the  recreation  of  the  children  was 
properly  directed. 

"  The  last  thing  I  would  mention  under  this  head,  is 
the  carelessness  to  be  often  observed  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  hats  and  bonnets  of  the  children,  and  of  the 
school-books.  Respecting  the  first,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  a  lobby  or  other  place  wherein  these  articles  of 
clothing  might  be  placed,  should  belong  to  every  school. 
Where  these  cannot  be  had  a  net  with  an  iron  rim, 
or  machine  with  pegs,  like  a  gate  or  portcullis,  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  with  rope  and  pulley,  form  no 
bad  substitute.  As  regards  the  second  point,  in  many 
schools  may  be  seen  Holy  Bibles  or  other  books  with 
one  or  both  covers  off,  leaves  torn,  and  otherwise 
damaged.  In  the  cupboard  will  be  a  pile  of  dilapidated 
primers,  halves  of  spelling-books,  broken  slates,  &c,  &c, 
with  heaps  of  dirt  and  rubbish,  all  useless,  the  gradual 
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accumulation  of  many  months,  effected  by  the  wanton 
destruction  of  the  children. 

I"  Of  the  defects  in  instruction,  I  have  already  spoken 
of  a  want  of  information  and  proper  instruction  on  the 
part  of  the  master,  and  an  inefficiency  in  the  monitors 
generally  employed.  A  few  things  still  require  to  be 
noticed,  albeit,  in  some  instances,  resulting  from  or  con- 
nected with  the  above-mentioned  points  : — 

"  1 .  The  injudicious  choice  of  books. 

"  2.  The  use  of  the  Holy  Bible  as  the  only  class- 
book. 

"  3.  And,  consequently,  the  irreverent  way  in  which 
it  is  treated.  The  reading  of  Holy  Scripture  appears  to 
be  of  so  serious  a  nature  that  it  appears  to  me  desirable 
that  the  master  should  always  give  the  Scripture  lesson 
to  the  respective  classes ;  by  this  means  he  would  be  en- 
abled to  impress  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  with  the  reverence  due  to  the  reading  of 
God's  Holy  Word,  to  impart  to  them  that  information 
of  which  he  was  himself  possessed,  and  to  make  remarks 
and  reflections  from  the  words  of  the  text,  which  would 
have  for  their  object  the  guidance  of  their  lives  and  con- 
versations in  the  ways  of  virtue  and  holiness. 

"  In  some  schools  the  children  are  required  to  bring 
their  own  books,  each  according  to  his  own  or  his  pa- 
rent's fancy ;  the  effect  of  this  is,  that  classification  is 
impossible,  and  that  other  evils  of  great  moment  occur. 

il  In  teaching  reading,  much  fault  may  be  found  in 
many  schools.  A  unity  of  tone  and  time  in  this  branch 
of  education  appears  scarcely  to  be  recognised  as  desir- 
able, and  the  children  are  frequently  allowed  to  drawl 
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out,  or  sing-song  a  certain  number  of  words  which  they 
do  not  understand,  instead  of  being  taught  to  read  arti- 
culately, distinctly,  and  with  emphasis,  with  a  full  com- 
prehension of  the  meaning  of  that  in  which  they  are 
engaged. 

•  .  .  •  • 

"  Connected  with  the  last-mentioned  remarks,  I  would 
speak  of  the  prevalent  plan  of  overtaxing  the  memory  of 
children,  while  their  understanding  is  partially  or  altoge- 
ther neglected. 

"  To  impress  the  minds  of  children  with  certain  facts 
is,  no  doubt,  an  important  branch  of  education;  but 
unless  the  understanding  be  cultivated  so  as  to  exercise 
itself  upon  these  facts,  very  little  will  be  done  in  im- 
proving the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  those 
children  so  instructed.  In  pursuance  of  this  object  I 
would  suggest  that  the  children  should  very  generally 
be  required  to  write  out  an  abstract  of  the  lesson  read, 
and  be  encouraged  occasionally  to  state  their  opinions 
in  writing  upon  certain  events  of  which  their  lesson  has 
treated,  as  also  to  write  out  the  meaning  of  some  of  the 
words  which  have  occurred. 

*  The  spelling  in  many  schools  is  very  incorrect :  the 
slate  is  a  great  auxiliary  in  this  matter.  Children  should 
be  accustomed  to  write  from  dictation. 

"  Simultaneous  answering  is  in  many  schools  em- 
ployed with  so  little  skill  and  caution  that  the  results 
are  unsatisfactory  and  deceptive.  One  or  two  of  the 
cleverest  children  in  the  class  are  allowed  to  take  all  the 
replies,  the  others  repeat  what  they  say,  mechanically, 

and  grow  remiss  and  negligent." 

#  *  #  # 
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Report  on  Schools  in  the  Northern  District,  by  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Watkins. 

"Feb.  26,  1825. 

(i  My  Lords, 

"  The  district  which  your  Lordships  have  been 
pleased  to  allot  to  my  inspection  contains  the  six  northern 
counties — Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland, 
Durham,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire.  A  small  portion 
of  the  last-mentioned  county  consisting  of  its  southern 
extremity,  and  containing  in  it  the  towns  of  Sheffield, 
Rotherham,  Barnsley,  Doncaster,  &c,  has  not  hitherto 
formed  a  part  of  this  district ;  but  your  Lordships  have 
decided  that  it  is  henceforth  to  be  included  in  it.  The 
population  of  the  whole  district  amounted,  in  the  year 
1841  to  4,067,588;  that  is,  to  considerably  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  population  of  England, 

"A  single  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  importance 
of  this  northern  district.  Its  position  is  peculiarly 
happy,  with  a  sea  on  either  hand.  It  has  large  and 
thriving  sea-ports,  such  as  Hull,  Whitby,  Sunderland, 
Newcastle,  and  Liverpool.  It  has  many  navigable 
rivers — the  Humber,  Ouse,  Tees,  Tyne,  Ribble,  and 
Mersey.  There  are  three  ancient  cities  in  it — York, 
Durham,  and  Carlisle.  It  has  a  wonderful  up-growth 
of  modern  towns,  which  have  sprung  up  only  as  of 
yesterday — Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Sheffield, 
Newcastle,  and  Gateshead,  Oldham,  and  Rochdale,  with 
a  numerous  and  rapidly  increasing  population.  There 
are  even  villages  where  the  inhabitants  are  reckoned  by 

s2 
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the  ten  thousands.  These  circumstances  of  the  Northern 
district  make  it  peculiarly  interesting  as  a  scene  of  na- 
tional education.  And  there  are  other  features  in  it 
more  pleasing,  perhaps,  though  not  so  full  of  deep  and 
solemn  interest.  A  rude  and  hardy  race  inhabit  wide 
tracts  of  moorland,  on  which  the  hand  of  man  has  hardly 
been  laid,  and  are  employed  in  quarries,  or  as  shepherds. 
An  almost  entirely  agricultural  population  is  found 
amongst  the  green  hills  and  the  meadows  of  Craven, 
amidst  the  mountains  and  lake  district  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland. 

6i  A  like  character  of  the  inhabitants  prevails  on  the 
rich  slopes  of  Cheviot,  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Tyne, 
the  Ribble,  the  Swale,  the  Don,  the  Lune,  the  Aire,  the 
Eden,  &c,  as  well  as  over  broad  districts  of  Holderness 
in  Yorkshire,  the  Fylde  in  Lancashire,  and  West  Nor- 
thumberland, which  are  in  a  state  of  the  highest  cul- 
tivation, and  employing  thousands  of  our  agricultural 
poor. 

"  But  there  are  also,  besides  these,  scenes  of  continual 
and  important  labour  beneath  the  surface  of  the  land,  in 
the  coal  fields  of  West  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Northum- 
berland, and  Durham.  A  very  numerous  and  (it  is  to 
be  feared)  a  very  ignorant  body  of  men  and  boys  are 
employed  in  these  mines  ;  whilst  a  considerable  number, 
and  many  of  a  tender  age,  are  occupied  also  in  the  lead 
mines  and  works  of  Northumberland,  at  Allendale,  and 
other  localities.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked,  that  these 
various  physical  features  of  the  Northern  district  require 
very  different  circumstances  of  its  inhabitants,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  almost  warn  us  of  a  vast  amount  of 
ignorance,  and  vice,  and  misery.     And  that  ignorance 
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does  exist  to  a  fearful  extent,  and  with  it  its  inseparable 
companions,  bitter  prejudice  and  unmanly  superstition, 
{if  there  be  not  also  awful  infidelity,)  is  a  fact  which  no 
one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Northern  counties  of 
England  will  be  able  to  deny. 

"  It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  present  state  of  education 
of  the  poor,  with  no  general  system  from  which  full  and 
accurate  returns  may  be  secured,  it  must  be  extremely 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  respecting  its 
deficiency  in  our  country.  We  are  convinced  that  this 
deficiency  is  very  great,  though  we  little  know  to  what 
extent  it  prevails.  But  no  one  can  pass  through  any  of 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire  or  Lancashire 
during  school-hours,  or  any  of  the  dreary  mining  villages 
in  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  without 
being  convinced  that  whatever  numbers  of  children  may 
be  contained  in  our  daily  schools,  there  are  many  who 
do  not  enter  them  at  all,  or  at  least  do  not  attend  them 
with  any  degree  of  regularity.  It  is,  my  Lords,  as  yet 
out  of  my  power  to  give  you  the  accurate  statement  I 
should  wish,  of  the  Northern  district ;  I  can  only  point 
to  particular  localities,  and  show  a  few  scattered  portions 
of  a  deeply  interesting  and  melancholy  truth.  Bui 
there  is  an  important  fact,  which  should  be  previously 
mentioned — one  which,  though  not  unnoticed,  has  never 
been  sufficiently  brought  forward ;  it  is  this,  that  in 
almost  all  our  manufacturing  towns,  and  even  in  all 
towns  of  large  population,  there  is  a  class  of  children 
which  never  enter  into  our  schools  at  all,  but  live  in 
a  profound  depth  of  poverty,  and  ignorance,  and  hea- 
thenism. 
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This  has  been  my  conviction  in  visiting  the  schools  of 
the  Northern  district,  and  examining  not  only  the  attain- 
ments, but  the  outward  appearance,  the  dress,  and  other 
circumstances  of  the  children  contained  in  them. 
'  Where,*  I  have  continually  said  to  myself,  *  where  are 
the  children  of  those  who  live  in  the  many  cellars  of 
Liverpool,  in  the  '  yards'  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  in 
the  undrained  unpaved  localities  of  parts  of  Leeds,  in 
the  hut-like  tenements  of  the  overgrown  villages  of  all 
the  Northern  coal  fields  ?'  Certainly  not  in  our  schools 
— not,  I  mean,  in  any  proportion  to  their  vast  number. 
And  it  should  be  remembered,  in  inquiring  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  our  Church-schools  are  generally  cheaper  than 
any  others — cheaper  often  than  the  dame  schools  of  the 
place;  we  might  therefore,  if  anywhere,  look  for  the 
children  of  the  poorest  poor  in  our  schools ;  but  they  are 
not,  in  general,  there.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  view  by 
the  opinions  of  many  and  experienced  persons  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

"  To  return,  therefore,  to  the  deficiency  observable  in 
our  education  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  This  will  na- 
turally divide  itself  into  two  branches : — 

"  1st.  Deficiency  of  actual  means. 

"  2nd.  Deficiency  in  the  application  of  them. 

"  1st.  Deficiency  of  means. — There  are  towns  and 
districts  of  the  country  where  this  prevails  to  a  lamenta- 
ble, and,  in  some  instances,  to  an  inexcusable  degree. 
In  the  largest  and  more  populous  places  great  efforts 
have  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  cause  of  education ; 
and  the  deficiency  of  means,  though  very  great,  is  not 
often  so  ascertainable  as  in  some  towns  of  a  smaller  po- 
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pulation.  I  will  mention  some  of  these.  At  Prescot,  in 
Lancashire,  with  a  population  of  about  9,000,  there  is 
no  daily  Church  school.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  a 
school  there;  the  Independents  one;  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists  are  building  one ;  but  no  daily  school  has  yet 
been  established  by  the  Church.  At  St.  Helen's,  in  the 
same  parish,  though  very  much  has  been  done  of  late 
years  by  the  faithful  exertions  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
noble  munificence  of  one  of  the  laity,  there  are  only 
three  daily  Church-schools  for  a  population  of  20,000. 
One  of  these  is  limited  in  number  to  forty ;  and  another 
is  rather  an  infant  than  a  juvenile  school.  At  Mossley, 
near  Manchester,  for  a  population  of  8,000  souls,  I 
found,  on  my  visit  there,  only  one  very  indifferent  daily 
school  and  two  dame-schools,  containing  altogether  about 
220  children.  At  Thornton,  in  Craven,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  2,354  in  its  four  townships,  there  is  no  daily 
Church-school :  there  is  an  endowment  of  20/.  per 
annum  at  Earby  (one  of  the  townships) ;  but  no  daily 
school  has  been  in  operation  there  for  nearly  four  years. 
At  Whitby,  with  a  population  of  7,500,  there  is  only  one 
daily  Church-school,  not  reckoning  more  than  120  scho- 
lars. Snaith,  (not  in  my  late  district,)  in  like  manner, 
is  reported  with  a  population,  including  its  townships, 
of  nearly  3,500,  and  only  one  daily  school,  averaging 
about  eighty  children. 

"  When  I  visited  Pocklington,  in  August  last,  I  found 
a  population  of  2,500,  with  no  daily  school.  I  am  re- 
joiced to  learn,  from  the  Report  of  the  York  Diocesan 
Society,  that  one  has  lately  been  established  there. 

"  From  Honley,  near  Huddersfield,  the  curate,  the 
Rev.  C.  Drawbridge,  asks  for  assistance  in  building  a 
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school,  and  describes  *  the  exceeding  poverty  and  igno- 
rance of  his  district,  with  a  population  of  nearly  6,000, 
and  only  one  school,  (having  on  the  books  123  children,) 
that  is  worthy  of  the  name.' 

"  In  the  populous  places  of  the  manufacturing  district 
the  difference  is  not  less  striking. 

**  The  following  numbers  are,  I  believe,  correct  as  to 
the  state  of  daily  Church  education  in  several  of  them : — 

"  Oldham,  1  in  150  of  the  whole  population. 

"  Manchester,  1  in  63J. 

"  Rochdale,  1  in  169.  (An  infant-school  has  lately 
been  established  here,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
about  100.) 

"  Bolton,  1  in  91. 

«  Blackburn,  1  in  56J. 

"  Wigan,  1  in  44. 

«  Hull,  1  in  33. 

"  Liverpool,  1  in  23. 

"  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  number  which  we 
may,  under  present  circumstances,  reckon  upon  in  the 
daily  schools  of  our  Church,  varies  from  about  one-half 
to  one-third  of  the  whole  number  who  ought  to  be  under 
education  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  one-fifteenth  or  one-six- 
teenth to  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  place. 

11  This  variation  will  depend  upon  local  circumstances. 
In  agricultural  villages  the  number  will  rise  much  higher. 
In  them  there  is  generally  only  one  school,  and  that 
belonging  to  the  Church ;  the  number  therefore  in  these 
cases  ought  to  be  the  whole  number  under  education, 
that  is  to  say,  one-eighth  of  the  whole  population. 

fc<  But   taking   towns  and  villages  together,  manufac- 
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turing  and  agricultural  districts,  the  limits  will  not  be 
far  from  those  which  I  have  assigned. 

"  The  whole  number  of  children  attending  daily 
Church-schools  in  Lancashire  is  56,160,  from  a  popu- 
lation of  1,667,000 ;  that  is,  about  1  in  29J. 

"In  Yorkshire,  that  part  of  it  contained  in  the  diocese 
of  York,  I  learn,  from  the  Report  of  the  York  Diocesan 
Central  Society,  that  the  number  attending  daily  Church- 
schools,  is  41,306,  from  a  population  of  652,018;  that 
is,  1  in  15. 

"  In  Yorkshire,  that  part  of  it  contained  in  the  diocese 
of  Elipon,  it  seems,  from  the  Summary  of  Education  at- 
tached to  a  Charge  of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Ripon,  delivered  in  September,  1844,  that  the  num- 
ber attending  daily  Church  (including  in  this  statement 
evening)  schools  is  32,912,  from  a  population  of  916,147 ; 
that  is,  1  in  21 J  nearly. 

81  Secondly,  from  an  examination  of  fifty  schools,  it 
appears  that  the  average  attendance  of  children  in  them 
does  not  reach  one-half,  and  varies  to  about  one-third 
of  the  number  for  which  they  were  built ;  and  which,  at 
the  rate  of  six  square  feet  to  a  child,  they  are  capable 
of  holding.  In  fifty  schools,  with  accommodation  for 
15,003  children,  the  average  attendance  is  5,904. 

"  Are  we  then  able  to  discover  the  causes  of  this 
second  deficiency  in  the  application  of  means  provided 
for  education  ? 

"  They  are,  I  believe,  many. 

"  First,  I  would  place  the  indifference  of  parents  to 
their  children's  education — not  arising  solely  nor  chiefly 
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from  poverty.  They  are  not  in  general  aware  of  its 
value.  How  should  they  be  so  ?  They  are  uninstructed 
and  uneducated  themselves.  They  have  never  found  the 
value  of  good  schooling  in  their  own  case ;  how  should 
they  value  it  rightly  for  their  children  ?  An  ignorant 
generation  does  not  beget  a  learned  one.  In  this  respect 
it  is  not  with  a  people  as  it  is  with  individuals ;  and 
our  people  are  yet  uneducated.  Strange  as  the  truth 
may  be,  I  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very 
greatest  hindrances  to  education  comes  from  those  who 
ought  to  be  the  most  forward  to  support  it — -from  the 
parents  of  the  children. 

"  Poverty  is,  no  doubt,  another  cause  of  irregularity 
of  attendance,  but  in  the  agricultural  rather  than  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  I  have  known  in  an  agricul- 
tural parish  frequent  instances  where  children  have  been 
kept  at  home  from  sheer  inability  to  pay  the  school-fee. 
But  in  the  great  number  of  these  cases  economy  began 
here,  and  ended  here.  The  child's  schooling  was  the 
first  thing  given  up  ;  given  up  before  the  little  luxuries 
of  the  poor  man's  home.  The  same  quantity  of  butter, 
and  sugar,  and  meat  pudding  was  consumed ;  but  the 
reading,  and  writing,  and  arithmetic,  were  neglected.  It 
is  strange,  but  instructive  enough,  that  these  same 
parents  would  almost  starve  themselves  to  give  their 
children  bread,  but  would  make  no  sacrifice  whatever  to 
give  them  food  for  their  minds. 

"  Is  not  this  indifference  to  education  ? 

"  The  length  of  time  during  which  our  children  are 
under  education  is  obviously  a  point  of  very  great  im- 
portance.    It  is  to  be  feared  that  it  is  far  too  brief  for 
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the  great  objects  to  be  attempted  in  it ;  yet  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  on  the  whole  a  longer  term  than  has 
been  calculated  by  those  who  have  spoken  with  some 
authority  about  it.  The  returns  made  by  103  schools 
give  an  average  age  of  five  years  four  months  for  coming 
to  school,  and  twelve  years  six  weeks  for  leaving  it; 
which  would  make  the  "  school-time"  a  period  of  six 
years  eight  months  and  six  weeks.  It  should  be  said, 
that  these  returns  are  furnished  by  the  clergyman,  or 
the  schoolmaster,  or,  frequently  by  them  both  conjointly, 
in  answer  to  the  inspector's  questions. 

"  In  Mr.  Slatter's  Report,  he  says,  speaking  of  the 
duration  of  children  in  the  schools,  "  that  the  average 
period  is  not  more  than  between  one  and  two  years ; 
that  it  ends  generally  at  about  eleven  years  of  age.  In 
the  Grosvenor  School,  at  Chester,  there  is  an  average 
duration  of  one  year ;  at  Kirkdale,  near  Liverpool,  about 
two  years  ;  at  Preston  and  Warrington,  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  months ;  at  Blackburn,  under  a  twelvemonth ;  at 
Bury,  about  three  years  and  a  quarter." — Vide  Report, 
p.  10. 

"  Supposing  then  his  conclusion  to  be  correct,  and 
taking  the  actual  stay  of  each  child  at  one  year  and  a- 
half,  it  would  seem  that  the  actual  school-time  of  each 
child  is  only  one-fifth  of  the  apparent  average  time,  or 
one-fifth  of  six  years  eight  months  six  weeks,  which  is 
the  period  pointed  out  by  the  returns  made  by  the 
clergyman  and  school-master  in  my  Special  Reports. 

"  During  my  tour  of  inspection,  I  have  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  250  masters  and  mistresses  of 
schools.    Their  ages  vary  from  fifteen  (a  very  promising 
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infant-schoolmistress  at  Eccleston)  to  nearly  sixty  ;  but 
by  far  the  greater  part  would  be  included  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty.  In  one  school  I  found  a  mis- 
tress who  had  been  there  nineteen  years.  Out  of  this 
whole  number  only  sixty-four  have  been  regularly 
trained  for  their  profession  : — 


Masters. 

Mistresses 

At  the  Central  School,  Westminster 

12 

7 

Chester  Diocesan 

<             •             . 

16 

0 

York  ditto 

•                          • 

4 

1 

Durham 

•             • 

3 

0 

Chichester 

. 

1 

0 

Battersea 

• 

3 

0 

Edinburgh 

. 

2 

0 

Home  and  Colonial 

(Gray's  Inn  Road) 

4 

7 

Dublin  . 

. 

0 

1 

Glasgow 

2 

0 

British  and  Foreign  (Borough  Road)    . 

0 

J 

47 

17 

Total     . 

— 

—64 

"  Many  others  (about  80)  have  been  partially  trained  ; 
that  is,  they  have  attended  for  a  time  either  at  a  training 
school  or  the  model  National  School  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. 

"  I  should  venture  to  classify  teachers  of  schools 
thus  : — 1.  Trained.  2.  Self-taught.  3.  Partially  trained. 
4.  Untaught. 

"  In  the  first  class,  a  considerable  majority  are  masters 
and  mistresses  of  great  excellence,  of  good  attainments, 
and  some  professional  knowledge,  united  with  deep  in- 
terest in  their  work,  and  above  all,   of  truly  Christian 
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character  and  conduct.  I  feel  hesitation  in  mention- 
ing by  name  those  with  whom  my  acquaintance  has 
been  so  short,  and  so  much  interrupted  by  other  objects; 
but  I  am  convinced  that  many  of  them  are  such  that  our 
children  may  be  safely  trusted  to  their  care  and  tuition. 
One  beautiful  feature  of  this  class  is,  the  general  absence 
of  personal  vanity  and  professional  self-sufficiency. 

"The  self-taught  are  the  next  to  them,  both  in  ability 
and  other  qualifications.  There  are  amongst  them  some 
truly  valuable  men,  and  some  of  great  originality.  There 
is  one  whose  case  is  worthy  of  peculiar  mention.  He 
was  a  miner,  entirely  uneducated,  and  has  taught  him- 
self (as  I  am  told  by  the  clergyman  of  his  parish), 
English,  French,  and  Italian;  Spanish,  Latin,  Greek, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  &c.  He  certainly  is  a  most  diligent, 
and  at  the  same  time  humble-minded  man.  One  great 
excellence  in  the  characters  of  the  *;  self-taught"  is  this, 
that  they  have  a  real  love  for  their  work.  They  have 
felt  their  calling  and  have  come  to  it,  and  followed  it 
gladly  ;  and,  with  some  blunders,  and  even  with  partial 
views  and  stout  prejudices,  they  proceed  with  their 
work.     One  can  often  see  much  fruit  of  their  labours. 

I  Their  chief  deficiency  is  their  inability  to  put  questions 
well  and  readily ;  nor  are  they  in  general  good  tacticians 
in  moving  their  children. 

"  The  third  class  is  that  of  the  partially  trained. 
Amongst  them  also  are  some  of  the  "self-taught,''  who 
are  determined  to  improve  themselves,  and  benefit  by 
the  greater  experience  and  better-arranged  knowledge 
of  others.  Of  them  we  cannot  speak  too  highly.  But 
the  majority  of  this  class  are  not  such  men.  They  are 
often  persons  whom  vanity,  or  misfortune,  or  inability  tq 
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succeed  in  other  trades,  or  caprice,  or  the  mistaken 
kindness  of  their  friends,  or  what  is  called  "  accident" 
have  placed  in  the  deeply  responsible  situation  of 
teachers.  I  do  not  speak  of  them  all,  but  of  the  general 
body.  In  this  class  the  most  obvious  defect,  as  it  is  the 
greatest  hindrance,  is  self-conceit.  How  often  in  them 
is  exemplified,  «  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing;" 
and  from  this  cause  the  short  time  that  they  have  spent 
at  their  place  of  training  has  been  mischievous  rather 
than  profitable  to  them.  They  not  only  rest  upon  it  as 
it  were  for  themselves,  but  they  obtrude  it  on  others  as 
a  distinction  and  a  superiority.  They  have  not  been  in 
general  long  enough  at  the  training-school  to  be  perma- 
nently affected  by  those  enlightening,  as  well  as  hum- 
bling, influences  which  abound  and  are  cherished  there. 
But  they  bring  away  with  them,  if  anything,  only  the 
lifeless  forms,  and  not  the  living  spirit  of  the  place. 
There  are,  I  know,  pleasing  exceptions  to  this  general 
statement.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  many  of  them 
have  not  been  at  a  diocesan  or  training  college,  but  have 
only  attended  at  the  chief  National  school  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where,  perhaps,  the  master  is  not  thoroughly 
trained,and  the  system  imperfectly  developed. 

il  The  fourth  class  comprises  the  untaught.  There  are 
yet  some  of  these  left  in  the  land — some  who  are  very 
ignorant.  And  with  them  I  include  also  the  grossly 
immoral ;  not  that  they  are  alike  in  character  or  con- 
duct, but  in  either  case  they  are  obviously  incompetent 
as  teachers  of  Christian  children.  At  one  school,  in 
Yorkshire,  I  found  that  arithmetic  was  not  taught.  I 
asked  the  reason  ;  "  Because  I  know  nothing  about  it," 
was  the  honest  reply.    At  another,  in  Lancashire,  where 
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the  children  were  very  ignorant,  and  crowded  together 
in  classes  made  like  sheep-pens,  I  begged  the  master  to 
put  some  questions  to  them,  as  I  could  get  no  answer. 
He  took  a  book  out  of  a  corner-cupboard  (where  it  had 
not  seen  the  light  for  many  a  day)  and  began :  "  Who 
wrote  the  Bible?"  and  then  qualified  this  strange  ques- 
tion, "that  is,  the  greatest  part  of  it?"  "Moses,"  was 
the  answer  given  and  allowed.  "  Who  collected  the 
Scriptures  into  books  ?"  Answer,  "  Gomorrah  !"  The 
children  had  rarely  been  questioned  before,  and  the  mere 
form  of  a  question  was  a  difficulty  to  them.  The  greater 
part  of  them  were  poor  mill-children,  "  short  timers," — 
and  a  wilder  set  I  have  rarely  seen.  The  remainder, 
the  master  called,  par  excellence,  "  my  own  children  ;" 
i.  e.,  those  who  paid  him  5s.,  8s.,  and  10s.  6d.  per  quar- 
ter !  He  was  not  an  unintelligent,  but  I  should  think 
an  unfit  man  for  his  place,  as  he  held  other  offices,  agen- 
cies, §c,  which  occupied  both  his  time  and  thoughts. 
I  am  thankful  that  this  is  not  a  school  aided  either  by 
your  Lordships'  grant,  or  by  the  National  Society.  A 
daily  Church-school  is  now  being  established  in  the 
place. 

"In  this  class  of  teachers  the  spelling  is  frequently  very 
incorrect;  "believe"  and  "receive^  are  as  great  puzzles 
to  them  as  to  the  children.  Time-tables  are  badly  ar- 
ranged, and  little  observed ;  in  some  cases  unknown. 
Language  is  provincial  and  ungrammatical.  There  is  also 
a  species  of  scholastic  "  slang,"  used  by  them  in  the  no- 
menclature of  their  classes:  "Them's  the  Bibles, — 
them  the  Testamenters, — them  the  a-b-abbers, — and 
them  the  alphabetters,"  was  the  literal  description  cf 
her  school,  given  me  by  a  middle-aged  mistress,  whose 
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heart  was  more  full  of  kindness  than  her  head  of  learn- 
ing. In  four  instances  I  saw  ebullitions  of  violent  tem- 
per, and  in  two  or  three  of  a  revengeful  spirit,  which 
equally  disqualified  their  possessors  for  their  important 
situations.  I  always  pointed  out  these  cases  to  the  cler- 
gyman. In  three  schools  there  were  notorious  drunkards; 
I  trust  that  they  are  now  removed  from  their  posts.  In 
one  was  a  wretched  profligate,  past  middle  age,  as  shame- 
less as  he  was  unprincipled.  I  am  glad  to  say,  that  he 
was  sent  away  shortly  after  my  visit  to  his  school.  In 
one  cas :  I  had  some  reason  to  suspect  that  the  mistress 
had  been  drinking  spirits.  In  another  (and  this  was  a 
solitary  instance)  I  observed  tokens  of  foolish  and  un- 
seemly levity.  Six  other  schools  have  been  reported  to 
me  as  suffering  from  the  evil  effects  of  profligate  or 
extravagant  masters,  who  had  quitted  them  in  disgrace 
or  without  notice.  There  were  on  the  whole  22  teachers, 
whom,  from  some  cause  or  other,  I  considered  incom- 
petent to  their  duties.  Of  these  some  have  been  lately 
removed. 

"  I  found  three  Dissenters  teaching  in  our  Church- 
schools. 

"  In  only  14  of  the  schools  under  inspection  are  the 
teachers  provided  with  regular  paid  assistants.  These 
are  generally  young  men  or  women  qualifying  themselves 
for  tuition ;  or,  in  some  cases,  waiting  for  entrance  into 
the  training-school  of  the  diocese.  There  are  paid  moni- 
tors in  some  other  schools.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to 
say  that  we  require  more  masters,  or  well-instructed 
assistants,  in  all  our  large  schools,  before  we  can  hope 
for  any  great  improvement  in  the  children. 

"  Some  of  the  masters,  after  their  six  hours  of  daily 
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school,  teach  a  night  school  for  two-and-a-half  or  three 
hours.  In  two  of  these  cases  they  confessed  that  it  was 
beyond  their  strength,  but  that  without  it  they  could  not 
get  a  livelihood.  At  one  school,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  the  mistress  assured  me,  with  a  burst  of 
tears,  that  she  and  her  husband,  with  five  or  six  children, 
had  "at  times  been  sorely  pinched  for  food/'  that  they 
did  not  like  to  tell  the  clergyman,  or  Mr. ,  a  school- 
trustee  and  manufacturer  in  the  place,  for  "  they  had 
always  been  so  kind  to  them,  and  done  so  much  for 
them." 

"  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  a  sub- 
ject, to  which  attention  has  lately  been  much  directed — 
the  residences  of  teachers.  In  only  51,  out  of  the 
schools  which  I  have  visited,  is  there  a  school-house  for 
the  master  or  mistress.  That  a  residence- house  for  the 
teacher  is  of  far  more  benefit,  both  to  him  and  the 
school,  than  the  rent  which  it  saves  or  the  convenience 
which  it  affords,  will  not  be  questioned  by  those  who 
have  have  had  any  experience  in  school  affairs.  There 
is  a  moral  influence  in  the  *  master's  house,'  as  there  is 
in  a  handsome  school,  both  over  the  parents  and  chil- 
dren. It  has  something  of  the  same  effect  as  the  par- 
sonage-house. It  is  known  and  recognised  as  the  home 
of  one  whose  especial  duty  it  is  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
improvement  of  others.  It  seems  to  announce,  not  only 
that  there  is  a  place  where  the  children  may  be  brought 
up  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  their  duties  to  God 
and  man,  but  also  that  there  is  one  able  and  ready  to 
instruct  them.     To  the  master  it   gives  an  additional 
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interest  in  the  school,  as  the  scene  of  his  domestic  as 
well  as  public  life — his  home  as  well  as  his  work- 
place. 

"  It  is  further  a  security  to  the  property  of  the  school 
against  wanton  injury  or  thoughtless  mischief. 

"  It  would  be  very  convenient,  where  circumstances 
allowed  of  it,  to  have  the  {  sitting-room  ,  of  the  master's 
house  such  that  it  might  be  used  at  times  as  a  com- 
mittee-room, or  class-room  for  private  examination. 

"Income. — Of  150  schools  in  the  Northern  District 
under  inspection  from  which  returns  have  been  made 
more  or  less  fully — 

"  There  are  only  24  which  are  endowed. 

£      s.  d. 
"  The  amount  of  endowments  for  these  24 

schools  is  .  .  .  279  13  6 

"  Average  to  each  school  .  .       .     11   18  6} 

"  Highest  endowment         .  .  .     38     0  0 

»  Lowest  „  .  0  18  0 

"  Of  these  24  endowed  schools  14  are  in  a  flourishing 
state — may  be  called  good  ; — eight  of  them  of  the  highest 
class. 

"  Three  others  are  depressed  from  what  may  be  called 
accidental  causes. 

"  Two  are  schools  which,  from  local  circumstances,  do 
not  admit  of  much  improvement. 

"  On  the  whole,  out  of  150  schools  there  are  126 
without  any  certain  and  regular  income  ! 
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"  There  are  40  without  any  income  beyond  the  fluc- 
tuating payments  of  the  children. 

"  Of  110  schools  receiving  aid  from  any  or  all  of  the 
various  sources  which  I  have  mentioned, 

£  s.  d. 
"  The  greatest  amount  to  one  is  .  .  182  19  0 
"The  lowest  „  is  .       2  15     0 

"  In  several  cases  only         .         .         .500 

"  From  the  returns  here  furnished  by  the  clergymen 
and  masters  of  schools,  it  appears  that  out  of  150  schools 
there  are, — 

"  Where  the  expenses  are  equal  to,  or  greater 

than  the  income      -  -  -  -         68 

"  Where  the  expenses  are  less  than  the  income     -     57 
"  Where  the  returns  are  not  made,  or  schools  not 

I        at  work       -  -  -  -  25 

— 

150 

«'  The  deficiency  or  excess  of  income  is  not  in  general 
great;  in  the  majority  of  cases  not  amounting  to  10/. 
In  most  places,  where  deficient,  the  income  is  made  up 
cheerfully  by  the  clergyman.  But  it  should  be  observed 
here  that  this  deficiency  is  the  most  frequent  and  the 
greatest  at  the  smaller  schools,  the  cost  of  maintaining 
which  falls  heavily  upon  the  clergyman.  In  these 
cases,  therefore,  the  deficiency  is  an  additional  charge 
upon  one  who  has  already  contributed  largely  to  their 
support. 

"  It  should  further  be  remarked,  that  of  the  25  schools 
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which  have  made  no  financial  returns,  nine  are  either 
not  at  work  or  in  a  depressed  state  from  want  of  funds. 
They  may,  therefore,  be  added  to  the  68  schools  of 
which  the  income  is  less  than  the  expenditure.  So 
there  will  be  77  schools,  or  more  than  half  the  whole 
number,  where  the  means  are  not  equal  to  the  ex- 
penses. 

"  There  are  also  19  others  in  which  the  excess  of  the 
income  over  the  expenditure  is  so  small,  that  any  slight 
fluctuation  in  its  resources  would  place  them  in  the  list 
of  those  which  are  absolutely  deficient  in  means.  And  it 
has  been  shown  in  this  Report  that  124  of  the  whole 
number  of  schools  are  liable  to  continual,  and,  in  some 
cases,  considerable  fluctuations  in  their  means  of  sup- 
port. It  seems,  therefore,  necessary,  either  that  the 
incomes  of  our  schools  should  be  permanently  increased, 
or  their  expenditure  diminished.  The  latter  alternative 
can  hardly  be  admitted.  In  almost  all  cases  the  greatest 
economy  is  practised :  the  expenses  are  necessary  and 
well  regulated. 

"  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  are, — 

"  1 .  Stipends  of  masters  and  mistresses. 
"2.  Books. 

84  3.  Coals  and  candles. 
"  4.  Repairs. 

*  5.  Furniture  and  apparatus. 
"  It  appears  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  where  the  school 
is  fairly  established,  and  its  furniture,  books,  &c,  once 
completed,  that  the  stipends  of  the  teachers  absorb  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  whole  expense ! — In  several 
cases  as  much  as  nine-tenths  of  it.  Books  are  the  next 
item  in  the  account,  varying  very  much  in  their  cost 
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in  different   schools,  from  about  one-twentieth  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  expense. 

"  I  have  very  rarely  seen  amongst  them  any  charges 
made  for  objects  either  foolish  or  inexpedient.  There 
does  not  seem  any  prospect  that  the  managers  and 
committees  of  schools  can  reduce  their  moderate  and 
well-regulated  expenditure.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  a  more  liberal  expense,  especially  in 
additional  teachers,  would  be  beneficial  to  their  interests. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that,  if  we  hope  for  increasing 
benefit  from  our  schools  their  incomes  must  be  in- 
creased. 

u  And,  as  it  has  been  observed  often,  it  is  not  only  a 
larger,  but  it  is  a  more  secure  income  that  we  require 
for  the  wants  of  our  schools.  Though  they  must  be 
supported  by  a  voluntary  spirit,  they  must  not,  I  would 
venture  to  say,  be  on  the  voluntary  system.  It  is  prejudi- 
cial to  the  master,  and  through  him  to  all  the  best  interests 
of  the  school.  If  he  is  in  any  way  influenced  by  fear, 
or  by  interest,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  evil  influ- 
ence upon  the  children.  It  will  be  to  them  a  lesson 
either  in  moral  cowardice  or  moral- obliquity.  I  would 
venture,  my  Lords,  to  express  a  hope  that  your  Lord- 
ships will  devise  some  means  of  providing  a  respectable 

and  permanent  income  for  our  school-teachers. 

#  #  #  #  # 

ct  The  number  of  children  returned  in  average  at- 
tendance at  115  schools  is  13,475;  that  is,  about  117 
to  each  school.  In  these  115  schools  are  190  teachers; 
that  is,  to  each  teacher  nearly  71  children.     But  of  the 
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whole  number  of  children  in  these  schools,  there  are 
4,228  girls,  under  75  teachers,  that  is,  to  each  teacher 
56  girls ;  so  that  the  average  of  boys  to  each  teacher 
will  be  raised,  as  there  are  9,247  boys  to  115  teachers, 
that  is,  to  each  teacher  80  boys.  And  under  the  term 
teacher  I  include  here  the  assistants,  generally  very 
young  and  inexperienced  men.  Can  we  then  expect 
that  each  teacher  should  rightly  instruct  80  boys,  and 
ground  them  well  in  each  subject? 

"  There  are,  moreover,  schools  with  130  or  140  boys 
under  one  master,  without  any  help  but  that  of  hastily 
taught,  often  unwilling  and  irregularly  attending, 
monitors. 

"  And  the  instruction,  such  as  it  is,  is,  after  all,  only 
a  part,  and  not  the  most  important  part,  of  education. 
There  is  all  the  moral  and  religious  training ;  the  good 
habit  to  be  formed,  and  the  evil  one  conquered ;  the  right 
feeling  to  be  called  forth  at  the  right  time,  and  from  the 
right  motive.  There  is  to  be  no  encouragement,  with- 
out suspicion  of  bribery;  punishment,  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  revenge.  There  is  to  be  careful  observa- 
tion of  each  individual's  progress,  his  conduct  to  the 
master,  to  his  school -fellows,  in  the  school,  in  the  play- 
ground, at  home — all  that  he  is,  as  well  as  all  that  he 
does.  Can  a  master  even  faithfully  attempt  this  for 
each  one  of  80  boys?  Yet  education  means  this,  if  it 
mean  anything. 

"  It  is  no  new  cry,  '  We  want  more  schoolmasters;' 
but  it  is  a  true  one.  We  want  masters,  men  more  than 
methods — good  masters  and  good  men.  We  must  have 
a  longer  period  for  education,  and  we  must  have  a 
greater,  far  greater  number  of  masters,  before  we  can 
reasonably  look  for  much  improvement. 
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"  It  is,  therefore,  hardly  possible  to  over-rate  the  im- 
portance of  our  training  schools.  They  are  the  mighty 
arms  which  are  to  be  stretched  forth  into  every  part  of 
our  land  to  give  it  help.  And  it  is  not  only,  nor  chiefly, 
to  the  greater  acquirements  of  those  masters  educated 
there,  that  we  look  with  hope ;  it  is  not  to  more  accu- 
rate and  better  methodised  knowledge,  nor  even  to  that 
which  is  in  itself  most  valuable,  a  happier  way  of  imparting 
it  to  others;  but  in  conjunction  with  all  this,  it  is  to  the 
manly  yet  modest,  the  humble  yet  dignified,  the  quiet 
and  energetic,  the  earnest  and  cheerful,  in  one  word,  to 
the  christian  character  which  is  formed  there,  which, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  cannot  fail  to  impress  itself 
on  the  waxen  material  of  our  elementary  schools. 

"  Out  of  136  cases  which  I  have  had  opportunity 
of  observing,  in  only  33  do  the  trustees  of  the  school 
ever  meet  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  into  its  progress,  or 
assuring  themselves  of  its  well  doing.  And  even  the 
greater  part  of  the  number  which  I  have  mentioned* 
meet  only  once  in  the  year.  In  one  school,  where  the 
trustees  were  supposed  to  meet  once  every  quarter,  I 
found  that  at  the  last  four  meetings,  there  had  been 
only  one  present  besides  the  clergyman,  that  he  had 
been  only  once,  and  by  accident !  In  138  cases  where 
there  are  committees  for  the  management  of  the  school, 
104  are  returned  as  altogether  inactive,  leaving  the 
whole  business  of  the  school  in  the  clergyman's  hands. 
It  certainly  cannot  be  in  better  keeping  ;  but  in  many 
instances  he  would  rejoice  to  have  some  fellow-labourer 
to  take  a  share  of  the  responsibilities  and  the  toil.  And 
if  the  reason  alleged  for  this  state  of  things  is  *  that  men 
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have  not  time* — that  they  have  other  and  more  im- 
portant business  in  hand  ;  that  is,  in  other  language, 
they  think  the  school  and  its  success  or  its  failure  a 
matter  of  little  consequence.  They  practically  think 
so,  though  they  would  not  allow  it  in  so  many  words. 
Yet  this  very  question,  whether  the  school  be  successful 
or  not,  or,  to  make  it  general,  whether  the  rising  gene- 
ration be  educated  or  not,  whether,  in  fact,  they  be 
Christians  or  heathens,  is  the  question  which  lies  deeper 
than  all  other  questions,  and  nearer  the  heart  and  life 
of  our  country.  The  outbreaks  of  1842  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  were  a  partial  answer  to  this  question, 
which  some  men  heard  and  heeded;  others  also  heard, 
but  have  forgotten.  But  the  rest  of  the  answer  was 
given  in  the  conduct,  at  that  alarming  time,  of  those 
who  had  been  educated,  or  were  then  under  education 
in  our  church-schools.  It  is  a  circumstance  not  to  be 
proud  of — but  to  be  thankful  for,  that  none  of  them 
took  a  part  in  the  riotous  proceedings  of  those  lawless 

days" 

*  #  *  #  * 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  My  Lords, 
44  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"Frederick  Watkins." 
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Report  on  Schools  in  the  Midland  District,  by  the  Red. 
Henry  Moseley,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

"  February,  1845. 

"  My  Lords, 

"  In  obedience  to  your  Lordships'  instructions,  I  have 
inspected  such  schools  in  the  counties  of  Northampton, 
Warwick,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Stafford, 
Cheshire,  and  part  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  as 
have  been  erected  by  the  aid  of  grants  for  public  educa- 
tion administered  by  your  Lordships,  or,  as  having  pre- 
viously been  aided  by  Treasury  grants,  have  invited  your 
inspection. 

"  These  schools  are  176  in  number,  152  being  of  the 
former  class,  and  24  of  the  latter.  They  are  situated  in 
112  different  localities,  and  12  of  them  are  endowed 
schools,  the  average  value  of  their  endowments  being 
24/.  145.  In  63,  boys  only  are  under  instruction;  in 
63,  girls  only;  and  in  50,  boys  and  girls  are  taught 
together.  Of  the  last-mentioned  class  J  1  are  taught 
by  masters,  and  39  by  mistresses,  25  being  infant- 
schools. 

"  The  number  of  children  who  have  thus  come  under 
my  inspection,  being  present  in  the  several  schools  at 
the  periods  when  I  visited  them,  is  11,782;  5,644  of 
this  number  being  boys,  3,993  girls,  and  2,145  taught 
in  infant-schools. 

If  lj  years  be  assumed  as  the  average  period  during 
which  each  child  remains  at  school,*  it  will  follow  that 

*  "  In  135  schools,  on  whose  registers   the  names  of  13,213  children 
had  successively  appeared  during  the  half  year  preceding  my  inspection, 
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7,854  children  leave  the  schools  annually;  that  in  9 
years  each  child  at  present  in  them  will  have  been  six 
times  replaced,  and  that  70,622  children  having  received 
their  impression,  will,  in  that  time,  have  been  absorbed 
into  the  labouring  community. 

"  I  have  examined  the  greater  number  of  the  children 
taught  in  these  schools  individually.  The  observations 
which  have  been  suggested  by  this  examination  are  re- 
corded in  my  notes,  and  abstracts  from  these  will  be 
found  annexed  to  the  statistical  returns  which  accom- 
pany this  Report. 

"  It  is  my  present  object  to  submit  to  you  those  gene- 
ral conclusions  to  which  I  have  been  led  by  the  facts 
thus  brought  under  iny  consideration. 


I  found  9,533  children  assembled.  Assuming  that  all  the  children  in 
actual  attendance  on  these  schools  were  mustered  for  my  inspection,  it  will 
follow  from  these  numbers  that  nearly  one-third  must  have  left  them 
during  the  preceding  half  year,  and  that  in  three  half  years  nearly  the 
whole  number  would  have  been  changed.  I  am  induced  to  attach  the 
more  confidence  to  this  estimate,  as  a  similar  one  has  been  arrived  at  by 
the  independent  inquiries  of  other  persons,  whose  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  same  subject.  I  have  reason,  nevertheless,  to  believe  that 
the  official  inquiry  as  to  the  '  number  of  children  on  the  books  duiing  the 
last  six  months,'  has  in  some  cases  been  mistaken,  and  the  average  num- 
ber considered  to  belong  to  the  school  during  that  time  returned  instead  of 
it.  The  correction  of  this  error  would  diminish  the  average  period  of  one 
year  and  a  half,  which  I  have  assumed  to  be  that  of  a  child's  continuance 
at  school.  In  another  calculation,  taken  as  to  the  schools  situated  in  70 
different  localities,  I  find  that  13,043  is  the  number  returned  as  on  the 
books  during  the  preceding  six  months,  and  9,257  as  the  average  number 
in  daily  attendance.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  all  who  are  not  in  daily 
attendance  had  left  the  schools,  it  would  follow  from  these  numbers  that 
two-fifths  of  the  whole  leave  them  every  half  year,  and  four-fifths  annu- 
ally. So  that  the  whole  number  would  huve  been  changed  in  one  year 
and  one  fifth ." 
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61  In  all  the  schools  which  I  have  visited,  religious 
knowledge  has  formed  a  part  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion ;  pursued,  indeed,  with  more  or  less  judgment,  and 
with  different  degrees  of  success,  but  everywhere  occu- 
pying its  legitimate  place  and  receiving  its  due  atten- 
tion. 

"  Learning  to  read  may  be  considered  to  constitute 
the  entire  occupation  of  not  less  than  5,697  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  school  business  of  the 
remainder. 

"  The  proportion  in  which  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge enter  into  their  instruction  is  stated  in  the  Table 
on  the  next  page. 

"  The  quality  of  the  instruction  which  the  children 
receive  in  these  subjects  is  not  of  course  the  same  in  all 
the  schools  where  they  are  professed  to  be  taught.  In 
many,  reference  being  had  to  the  existing  means  and 
appliances  of  elementary  education,  it  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  zeal  and  the  ability  of  the  teachers.  In 
others,  if  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  be  omitted 
from  the  enumeration,  it  is  merely  nominal ;  and  there 
are  some  in  which  it  is  showy  and  superficial. 

"  Of  the  176  schools  which  I  have  inspected,  I  find 
recorded  in  my  notes  favourable  notices  of  48,  founded 
on  the  general  impressions  I  have  received  of  the  in- 
telligence of  the  teachers,  and  the  relative  efficiency  of 
the  course  of  instruction  pursued. 

"  THE  STIPENDS  OF  THE  TEACHERS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

"  I  have  obtained  authentic  returns  of  the  stipends  of 
the  teachers  in  55  boys'  schools,  15  girls'  schools,  and 
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17  infant-schools.  In  respect  to  these  schools,  the 
average  stipend  of  the  teacher  of  a  boys'  school  is 
51/.  12*.  4c?.;  of  a  girls'  school,  28/.  5s.  Id.;  of  an  in- 
fant school  26/.  Os.  6d.  In  10  of  these  schools  a  house 
is  provided  for  the  teacher,  rent  free. 

"  In  adverting  to  the  amount  of  these  stipends,  I  can- 
not but  express  my  sense  of  their  inadequacy  to  the 
purposes  of  an  efficient  system  of  national  education  in 
this  country,  and  my  regret  that  with  resources  for  the 
support  of  his  family  so  meagre  and  so  hardly  earned 
in  the  time  of  his  health  and  strength,  the  schoolmaster 
should  be  left  without  any  adequate  provision  for  sick- 
ness and  old  age.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  provision, 
his  services  are  sometimes  retained  under  circumstances 
which  render  them  not  less  burdensome  to  himself  than 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  community. 

"  THE  RESOURCES  FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  SCHOOLS. 

"  The  aggregate  annual  income  of  30  schools,  in  respect 
to  which  I  have  received  accurate  returns,  is  2,660/. 
35.  6d,  and  their  aggregate  expenditure  3,302/.  10s.  2d., 
being  an  excess  above  their  income  of  64<2l.  6s  6d. 
The  number  of  children  taught  in  these  schools  is 
3,356.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  average  annual  in- 
come in  respect  to  each  child  taught  is  15s.  iOd.,  and 
the  average  annual  expenditure  in  respect  to  each  child 
is  19s.  8cZ. 

"  The  sum  produced  annually  by  the  fees  of  56  schools, 
containing  6,619  children  is  2,215/.  8s.  3d.,  being  at  the 
rate  of  Ss.  Sd.  per  child.  This  sum  is  rendered  greatly 
less  than  the  average   nominal  fee   by  the  admission  of 
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many  children  free  of  all  charge.  8s.  2d.  is  the  lowest 
annual  cost  of  the  education  of  a  child,  and  41s.  4d.  the 
highest.  The  former  occurs  in  the  case  of  one  of  the 
hest  schools  in  my  district,  that  of  St.  Mary's,  Sheffield, 
containing  700  children  ;  the  latter  in  the  case  of  a  small 
agricultural  school. 

"  The  average  annual  expenditure  per  school  for 
books  and  stationery,  taken  in  respect  to  54  schools,  is 
10/.  3s.  *2d.,  being  at  the  rate  of  \s.  6fd.  per  child. 

"  The  average  expenditure  per  school  for  repairs, 
furniture,  apparatus,  school-cleaning,  &c,  taken  in  re- 
spect to  58  schools,  is  12/.  16s.  6d. 

"  The  average  income  of  72  schools,  arising  from  sub- 
scriptions and  donations,  is  31/.  8s.  6d.;  and  of  35 
schools,  arising  from  collections,  24/.  6s. 

"  The  income  of  the  school  is  raised,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  not  by  any  equitable 
contribution  to  its  funds  from  the  property  of  the  com- 
munity benefited  by  it,  but  by  the  great  personal  sacri- 
fices of  its  promoters — and  foremost  among  these,  of  the 
clergyman.  It  is  by  him  that  the  first  impulse  to  the 
formation  of  the  school  is  given — on  him  that  the  task 
of  collecting  the  funds  for  its  erection  devolves ;  it  is  he 
who  must  provide  resources  for  its  maintenance,  and  it 
is  he  who,  in  too  many  cases,  is  left  to  make  up  a  large 
deficiency  in  their  amount. 

Of  that  excess,  amounting  to  (J42Z.  6s.  6d.  of  the  an- 
nual expenditure  above  the  income  which  is  exhibited 
by  the  returns  of  the  only  schools  (30  in  number)  in 
respect  to  which  the  treasurer's  account  is  fully  stated, 
I  doubt  not  that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  is  contri- 
buted from  the  private  resources  of  the  clergy,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  those  sums  which  appear  annexed  to  their  names 
on  the  published  subscription-lists. 

"  It  has  been  my  frequent  experience,  where  I  have  not 
inquired  in  vain  for  the  annual  subscription  to  the  school 
of  the  wealthy  landholder,  whose  ancestral  mansion 
stands  perhaps  near  the  village,  and  of  whose  domain  it 
forms  a  part,  or  of  the  great  manufacturer  whose  work- 
men benefit  by  it,  to  find  it  recorded  in  a  most  unjust 
proportion  to  that  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  or  it 
may  be,  of  the  village-curate — made  too  often  in  dimi- 
nution of  a  slender  income,  and  with  the  sense  of  a 
divided  responsibility.  Surely  the  interests  of  the  clergy 
are  not  alone  concerned  in  the  question  of  the  education 
of  the  poor,  and  its  responsibility  does  not  rest  exclu- 
sively with  them. 

"  I  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  parochial  school 
as  an  institution  on  which  the  sympathies  of  all  classes 
ought  to  be  concentrated,  and  its  success  promoted  by 
the  sacrifices  and  the  labours  of  all. 

**  The  charities  of  the  more  wealthy  classes  of  society 
can  nowhere  find  a  channel  through  which  such  unmin- 
gled  benefit  can  be  conferred  on  the  poor  as  the  paro- 
chial school,  especially  if  to  their  pecuniary  contributions 
they  join  the  exercise  of  that  active  charity  which  sup- 
ports the  efficiency  of  the  schools  by  influence  with  the 
parents, — by  frequent  visits  of  inspection, — by  occasional 
examination  of  the  scholars, — by  kind  attention  to  their 
health  and  comfort, — by  solicitude  as  to  their  manners 
and  habits,  and  an  interest  in  their  welfare. 

"  It  is  obviously  impossible  that  many  of  the  schools 
which   I   have   visited   should  go  on  under  the  circum- 
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stances  of  difficulty  in  which  they  are  at  present  placed. 
The  claim  of  his  school  upon  the  funds  of  the  clergy- 
man, whilst  it  is  more  than  ought  to  be  made,  upon  him, 
is  more  than  he  will  be  able  to  bear. 

"  A  clergyman,  whose  labours  in  a  great  manufactur- 
ing district  are  marked  not  less  by  ability  and  judgment 
than  by  apostolical  zeal  and  self-devotion,  has  appended 
the  following  note  to  the  official  return  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  him  : — 

"  *  I  would  add  the  expression  of  my  own  conviction, 
that  in  so  poor  a  district  as  this,  effective  teachers  can- 
not  be  obtained  without  endowments)  and  that  very 
shortly  we  must  either  shut  up  our  day-schools  or  submit 
to  their  being  carried  on  in  an  inefficient  and  discre- 
ditable manner.  To  the  latter  alternative  I  should  be 
unwilling  to  submit.' 

"Another  writes  to  me  thus: — 

"  '  The  schools  are  in  operation  three  years.  During 
the  first  year  the  deficiency  (35/.)  was  met  by  a  grant 
from  the  Diocesan  Society,  and  during  the  second  by 
the  sale  of  drawings,  &c,  done  by  my  wife  and  three 
other  members  of  the  congregation/ 

"  Having  explained  the  circumstances  under  which 
this  resource  fails  him  in  the  present  year,  he  says,  ■  I 
have  no  resource  for  the  liquidation  of  this  debt,  (40/.) 
after  our  sermon,  which  may  produce  15/.  or  16/.,  but 
begging  personally  from  house  to  house  through  my  dis- 
trict, wherever  I  may  reasonably  expect  to  obtain  a  shil- 
ling; and  the  future  presents  a  gloomy  prospect  indeed. 
One  little  help  presents  itself,  however,  which  I  wish  to 
mention,  as  illustrating  something  of  the  character  of  my 
schoolmaster.     He   offers  to  do   clerk's  duty  two  even- 
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ings  in  the  week,  if  I  can  get  him  such  employment, 
and  to  give  the  proceeds  to  the  school- fund.  I  am 
thankful  and  happy  to  express  my  belief,  that  a  similar 
spirit  prevails  widely  amongst  my  congregation  and 
teachers,  (paid  and  unpaid,)  and  that  no  one  who  was 
acquainted  with  our  difficulties  would  hesitate  to  say, 
that  as  a  congregation,  we  had  done  what  we  could.' 

'*  The  districts  of  the  clergymen  whose  opinions  I  have 
thus  quoted,  contain  each,  I  believe,  a  population  of  from 
8,000  to  10,000.  /  have,  in  my  recollection,  many  cases 
of  equal  necessity.  The  names  of  two  or  three  clergy- 
men occur  to  me  as  I  write,  who  find  it  necessary  to 
contribute  for  the  maintenance  of  their  schools,  more 
than  20/.  annually,  out  of  preferments  not  exceeding 
200/.  in  value  ;  and  of  one  who,  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
a  small  preferment,  contributes  30/.  annually,  for  the 
support  of  his  schools,  and  30/.  more  for  the  insurance 
o/800/.,  to  constitute  a  perpetual  endowment  at  his 
death, — adding  to  this  noble  act  of  self -sacrifice,  and  to 
the  daily  labours  of  a  large  parish,  those  of  a  private 
tutor  ;  by  that  expedient  to  raise  the  sum  necessary  for 
the  endowment  of  a  district  church. 

"  I  have  found  the  supervision  of  schools  to  rest  prin- 
cipally with  the  clergy.  Fixed  to  the-  locality  by  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  brought  by  them  into  constant  inter- 
course with  the  parents,  the  clergyman  lends  to  the 
school  the  sanction  of  recognised  spiritual  authority,  and 
the  influence  of  an  educated  mind.  With  such  advan- 
tages of  position  and  education,  the  ascendancy  of  a  man 
of  elevated  and  comprehensive  understanding  appears, 
in  the  system  of  the  school,  in  a  higher  standard  of  se- 
cular, not  less  than  of  religious   instruction,    over  the 
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master,  in  a  gentler  discipline,  and  a  more  strict  adhe- 
rence to  the  school  routine,  and  over  the  parents,  in  a 
more  punctual  and  a .  more  numerous  attendance.  Yet 
looking  at  clerical  supervision  as  directed  to  results  not 
to  be  realized  by  partial  and  individual  efforts — few  in 
number — made  arbitrarily  and  scattered  widely,  /  cannot 
disguise  from  myself  the  inadequacy  of  its  present  ope- 
ration. 

"If  asked  where,  consistently  with  my  experience, the 
best  schools  were  to  be  found,  I  should  answer, — where, 
in  estimating  his  duties,  the  clergyman  was  led  to  attach 
a  high  relative  importance  to  the  labours  of  his  school, 
— where  his  taste  or  his  inclination  favoured  them, — 
where  other  claims  left  him  time  for  this, — and  especi- 
ally where  his  own  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education  was 
seconded  by  that  of  other  members  of  his  family,  or  other 
influential  inhabitants  of  his  parish.  But  it  would  be 
my  duty  to  add,  that  in  respect  to  many  schools,  circum- 
stances so  favourable  to  their  efficient  operation  were 
wanting. 

•  .  •  •  • 

"  Secular  Instruction. 

«  Of  the  whole  11,782  children,  I  find  that  2,449  boys 
and  1,502  girls  are  able  to  read,  with  more  or  less 
facility,  easy  narratives,  such  as  those  of  the  National 
Society's  Central  School-books,  but  are  not  able  to  read 
the  Scriptures  with  ease,  J, 200  boys  and  826  girls  are 
able  to  read  the  Scriptures  with  ease ;  and  the  know- 
ledge of  5,805  does  not  extend  beyond  letters  and  mono- 
syllables. Supposing,  that  7,854  of  these  children  leave 
school  annually,  it  is   therefore  probable  that  not  less 
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than  5,828  {being  75  per  cent,)  leave  them,  none  of 
whom  are  able  to  read  the  Scriptures  with  tolerable  ease 
or  correctness,  and  that  more  than  1,877  (being  24  per 
cent.)  so  leave  them,  knowing  only  monosyllables  and 
letters. 

"  The  mechanical  difficulties  of  teaching  the  crowd  of 
ignorant  children  intrusted  to  his  charge  to  read,  com- 
monly give  sufficient  occupation  to  the  master ;  he  has 
no  leisure  to  teach  a  correct  emphasis,  or  a  just  expres- 
sion in  reading,  or  a  right  comprehension  of  the  subject 
matter  of  that  which  is  read. 

"  The  Bible  lesson  constitutes,  of  course,  an  exception 
in  many  schools  to  the  last  remark. 

"  The  number  of  children  who  write  upon  paper,  is 
3,950 ;  on  the  same  calculation  as  before,  it  follows, 
therefore,  that  8904,  (being  50  per  cent.)  leave  these 
schools  annually  without  any  instruction  in  penmanship. 
Writing  on  slates  is,  however,  taught  to  many  children 
who  do  not  learn  to  write  on  paper,  and  in  some  in- 
stances I  have  found  it  extended  to  the  lowest  classes  of 
the  school. 

M  The  causes  which  operate  thus  to  limit  instruction 
in  penmanship,  are  the  expenses  of  stationery,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  additional  fee  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
emoluments  of  the  master,  and  which  many  of  the 
children  are  unable  to  pay. 

"  The  average  cost  of  stationery  and  books  per  child, 
taken  in  respect  of  54  schools  containing  7,038  children, 
is  Is.  6fc/. 

"  Arithmetic  is  taught  to  6,085  children,  out  of  the 
whole  number  of  11,782.  Of  whom  2,684  boys,  and 
1,844  girls,  have  not  advanced  beyond  the  simple  rules, 
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799  boys  and  390  girls  are  in  the  compound  rules,  and 
351  boys  and  17  girls  (being  1  in  32)  have  reached  the 
Rule  of  Three  or  the  higher  rules. 

"  On  the  same  supposition  as  before,  it  follows,  there- 
fore, that  at  least  1769  children,  being  1  in  4 J,  leave 
school  annually  without  having  acquired  any  know- 
ledge whatever  of  arithmetic ;  that  at  least  6,297,  being 
80  per  cent.,  leave  them  without  having  reached  its 
compound  rules,  and  that  only  1  in  21  attains  the 
Rule  of  Three, 

"  I  have  found  geography  to  be  taught  in  50  schools 
(or  about  one  school  in  three)  and  to  2140  children,  be- 
ing I  in  5jofthe  whole  number  whom  I  have  examined. 

"English  history  is  taught  in  31  schools  to  1158 
children,  being  1  in  10  of  the  whole  number  examined. 
On  the  same  principle  of  calculation  as  that  before 
adopted,  it  follows  that  out  of  any  seven  children  who 
leave  school,  not  more  than  one  can  have  acquired  any 
knowledge  of  English  history.  The  character  of  this 
knowledge  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  lowest  that  can 
entitle  it  to  the  appellation.  It  is  little  other  than  that 
which  the  child  acquires  by  using  as  a  school-reader  a 
little  work  entitled  *  Outlines  of  English  History,'  pub- 
lished by  the  Committee  of  General  Literature  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Another 
school  '  History  of  England1  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  the  same  society,  which  is  exceedingly  happy 
in  its  selection  of  facts,  and  which  is  written  in  terms  so 
simple,  and  brought  within  dimensions  so  narrow,  as  to 
place  the  entire  subject  within  the  compass  of  the  know- 
ledge of  a  child. 
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"  This  book  is  taught  with  great  success  in  two  or 
three  of  the  schools  which  I  have  visited,  and  might 
serve  as  the  model  of  others  of  the  same  class. 

"English  grammar  is  taught  in  35  schools  to  1,042 
children,  being  1  in  1 1  of  the  whole  number ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  not  more  than  one  child  in  seven  leaves 
school  with  any  knowledge  of  it, 

"  Etymology  is  taught  in  12  schools  to  362  children, 
being  1  in  33  of  those  examined.  Out  of  22  children 
it  is  possible  that  one  may  leave  school  with  some  know- 
ledge of  it. 


"  The  Discipline  of  Schools. 

"  In  all  these  schools  I  have  found  the  discipline  to 
be  maintained  by  the  aid  of  corporal  punishment.  In 
some  its  infliction  is  limited  to  offences  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  moral  deliquency.  In  the  great  majority  the 
punishment  is  awarded  irrespectively  of  the  nature  of 
the  offence. 

"  The  observations  which  I  have  made  in  the  course 
of  my  inspection  lead  me  to  conclude  that  the  efficiency 
of  a  school,  not  only  in  respect  to  that  paramount  object 
which  is  comprised  in  the  formation  of  a  religious  cha- 
racter, but  with  reference  to  the  subordinate  consideration 
of  secular  instruction,  is  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the 
amount  of  corporal  punishment  inflicted  in  it ;  and  for 
this  obvious  reason,  that  the  master  whose  object  it  is 
to  dispense  with  corporal  punishment  falls  back  upon 
those  other  resources  of  discipline  which  are  of  a  moral 
character  and  a  more  abiding  influence.* 

*  Remember  the  rules  of  the  Freres  Chretiens.    See  pages  69,  70.— J.  K. 
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*'  It  is  remarkable  to  what  an  extent  the  habit  of  in- 
flicting corporal  punishment  may  grow  upon  the  master, 
and  of  enduring  it  upon  the  children ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  what  an  extent  the  children  may  become  sensi- 
tive to  its  infliction  and  the  master  forego  it.  I  have 
found  in  the  cheerful  aspect  of  some  schools,  and  in  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  children  to  acquit  themselves  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their,  teachers,  the  plain  proof  of  mutual 
forbearance  and  goodwill.  The  masters  of  others  have 
given  proof  of  the  habitual  character  which  corporal  pun- 
ishment has  acquired  in  their  hands  by  a  prompt  recourse 
to  it  in  my  presence. 

<c  I  could  scarcely  have  believed,  on  any  other  expe- 
rience than  my  own,  that  some  hundreds  of  children, 
taken  from  the  highest  classes  of  our  National  schools, 
should  be  incapable  of  telling  me  the  name  of  the  country 
in  which  they  live  ;  or  indeed,  of  attaching  any  definite 
idea  to  that  question. 

"  I  have  examined  many  who  are  ignorant  who  go- 
verns this  country;  and  when  told  it  was  the  Queen, 
and  requested  to  mention  the  name  of  Her  Majesty, 
unable  to  do  so. 

"  Being  asked  which  was  the  greatest  town  in  Eng- 
land, they  have  given  me  the  name  of  the  nearest  market- 
town.  I  have  found  them  ignorant  of  the  name  of  the 
county  in  which  their  village  was  situated,  or  of  any 
other  county  in  England.  They  have  told  me  that  the 
Queen  of  England  was  also  Queen  of  France;  that 
England  was  in  Africa;  that  to  reach  Scotland  it  is 
necessary  to  travel  southward,  and  to  cross  the  sea ;  that 
the  people  there  would  be  found  black,  and  their  Ian- 
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guage  unintelligible.  In  short,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
absurdities  which,  in  their  gross  ignorance  of  all  common 
topics,  these  children  may  not  be  made  to  utter, — chil- 
dren, too,  not  unfrequently  conversant  with  Scripture, 
possessing  the  power  to  read,  mechanically,  with  ease, 
and  possibly  well  taught  in  writing  and  arithmetic. 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  when  I  next  visit  the 
schools  in  which  these  children  are  taught,  I  shall  find 
their  ignorance  removed,  in  respect  to  the  particular 
subjects  of  these  questions.  It  was  of  too  palpable  a 
character  not  to  correct  itself  when  once  made  apparent. 
The  social  and  political  evils  of  that  intellectual  degra- 
dation of  the  labouring  classes,  of  which  it  is  the  type, 
will,  however,  remain  until  other  and  more  efficient 
means  of  elementary  instruction  than  any  which  now 
exist,  shall  long  have  been  in  operation. 

"  Received  sometimes  by  the  children  dressed  in  their 
Sunday  clothes,  and  more  than  their  accustomed  finery, 
with  looks  filled  with  wonder,  I  have  traced  these  unac- 
customed tokens  of  respect  to  an  impression  they  had 
received  that  the  Queen  had  sent  me  to  inquire  how 
they  got  on  with  their  learning;  and  reflecting  on  a 
demonstration  of  loyalty  so  simple,  associated  as  it 
probably  was  with  the  first  knowledge  many  of  them 
had  acquired  of  the  existence  of  their  sovereign,  I 
have  judged  it  not  without  its  importance  or  unworthy 
its  record. 

"  The  knowledge  imparted  to  the  the  bosom  of  a  poor 
child  that  the  Queen  takes  an  interest  in  its  welfare  is 
not  without  its  value  to  the  State,  and  the  education 
of  the  poorest  child  in  her  dominions  is  not  an  object 
unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  most  powerful  sovereign. 
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"  The  extent  to  which  the  Labouring  Classes  avail  them- 
selves of  the  means  of  Instruction  offered  to  them. 

"  94  schools,  in  which  I  found  6,351  children  present, 
were  erected  to  contain  11,147  children,  and  to  benefit 
an  aggregate  population  of  247,199.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  school- rooms  are  but  little  more  than  one-half, 
or,  accurately,  four-sevenths,  full,  and  that  of  the  popu- 
lation for  whose  advantage  they  were  erected,  1  in  39 
only  is  under  instruction  in  them.* 

"  I  have  everywhere  found  the  indifference  of  parents 
alleged  as  the  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of  schools, 
and  I  confess  that  in  too  many  instances  that  indifference 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  some  degree  justified  by  the 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  INSTRUCTION  OFFERED  TO  THEIR  CHIL- 
DREN. Wherever,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  found  a  school 
successful — giving  evidence  of  a  just  estimation  of  the 
value  of  educationin  a  more  regular  attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren, continued  to  a  more  advanced  age — thereareason  has 
been  apparent  in  the  real,  or  the  presumed  superiority 
of  the  instruction  offered ;  I  say  presumed,  for  in  some 
cases  I  have  found  an  impression  of  the  superiority  of 
a  school  produced  by  a  higher  fee  for  admission,  extrinsic 
to  the  merits  of  the  instruction  received  in  it.  Whether 
this  presumption  be  founded  in  reality  or  not,  that  the 


*  In  the  State  of  New  York  the  proportion  of  the  population  under  daily 
instruction  was — 
In  the  year  1834     .         .  1  in  3'6 
In  the  canton  of  Berne     .  1  in  4*5 
Inthe  canton  of  Thurgovie  1  in  4*8 
In  the  canton  of  Vaud     .  1  in  5 
In  Saxony      .         .         .  1  in  5 
In  Prussia      .         .         .  1  in  6 


In  Denmark    . 

.  Iin7 

In  Bavaria 

.  1  in  8 

In  Holland 

.  1  in  8-3 

In  Scotland     . 

.  1  in  9 

In  France 

.linlO 
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poor  are  accustomed  to  act  upon  it,  is  evidence  that  a 
good  education  is  appreciated  by  them,  and  that  if  what 
they  believe  to  be  such,  were  more  generally  offered  to 
them,  they  would  avail  themselves  of  it,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  children,  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  now 
do,  and  contribute  more  liberally  to  its  support. 

"I  cannot  but  think  that  in  the  sympathies  of  the  poor 
themselves,  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  education  may 
rest  with  more  confidence  than  they  have  hitherto  done; 
and  that  if  the  existing  system  has  failed  of  its  results,  it 
is,  among  other  reasons,  that  the  opinions  and  the  preju- 
dices of  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit,  have  been 
so  little  consulted  in  it.  Until  an  opinion  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  shall  be  thus  formed  favourable  to  the  education 
offered  to  their  children,  although  school-houses  be  built 
at  the  public  expense  and  masters  maintained,  neither 
will  any  adequate  proportion  of  the  population  be 
brought,  I  fear,  under  the  means  of  instruction,  nor  will 
the  great  objects,  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  it 
is  calculated  to  produce,  be  effected  in  respect  to  those 
who  are. 

"  The  fact  that  the  labouring  classes  appreciate  a  really 
good  education,  and  that  they  are  prepared  to  make 
sacrifices  to  obtain  it  for  their  children,  is  one  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
their  friends ;  I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  expedient  to 
submit  to  your  Lordships  the  following  examples, 
selected  from  many  which  have  been  brought  under  my 
notice,  of  that  fact. 

"  In  respect  to  30  out  of  37  masters  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  Chester  Diocesan  Training  College,  up  to 
February,  1844,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  number  of 
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children  in  daily  attendance  on  their  schools  had  in- 
creased from  1,1 10  to  2,173,  and  those  on  the  books 
from  1,428  to  2,469,  in  an  average  period  of  13 J 
months.  So  far  had  the  improved  methods  of  instruction 
introduced  by  these  young  men  been  appreciated  by 
the  poor. 

"  The  Cheadle  School. — At  the  Christmas  preceding 
my  inspection  (which  took  place  in  July)  there  were  62 
boys  on  the  books  of  this  school.  A  new  master  was 
then  appointed,  the  system  changed,  the  standard  of  in- 
struction raised  from  mere  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, to  a  course  including  geography,  English  gram- 
mar, etymology,  history  of  England,  vocal  music,  and 
linear  drawing ;  the  result  was,  that  at  the  period  of 
my  inspection  (within  six  months)  the  number  had 
doubled. 

"  Stone  Christchurch  Boys'  School. — Nine  months  be- 
fore the  period  of  my  inspection  this  was  a  puny  spirit- 
less school,  attended  by  about  20  children.  The  cler- 
gyman, finding  himself  unable  to  support  it,  then  deter- 
mined to  try  what  could  be  done  by  placing  it  under  the 
care  of  a  superior  master,  and  raising  the  standard  of 
instruction.  By  the  assistance  of  a  neighbouring  noble- 
man, well  known  for  his  enlightened  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
education,  he  was  enabled  to  guarantee  a  salary  of  751. 
to  such  a  master.  The  result  has  been  that,  at  the 
period  of  my  inspection  the  numbers  had  trebled,  and 
that  they  have  now  increased  sixfold,  128  boys  being  at 
this  time  assembled  in  the  school. 

"  The  School  of  St.  Mary's,  Sheffield.— In  no  school 
which  I  have  visited,  is  the  standard  of  instruction 
higher  than  in  this.     220  children  learn  geography,  140 
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history  of  England,  140  vocal  music  by  note.  The  boys 
of  the  first  class  are  taught  the  principles  of  mechanics ; 
they  solve  some  of  the  most  important  problems  con- 
nected with  the  steam-engine,  with  a  thorough  intelli- 
gence of  them ;  and  some  of  them  have  advanced  in 
Algebra  as  far  as  quadratic  equations.  I  have  visited 
no  great  school,  conducted  on  the  monitorial  system,  in 
which  the  results  obtained  on  that  system  have  appeared, 
on  the  whole,  more  satisfactory. 

Now,  that  the  true  character  of  this  school  is  known 
to  the  labouring  classes  of  Sheffield,  and  appreciated  by 
them,  is  sufficiently  evident,  from  the  fact  that  698  of 
their  children  resort  to  it,  and  that  they  pay  by  their 
hands,  under  the  form  of  school-fees,  &c,  180/.  annually 
towards  its  support ;  the  annual  cost  of  the  education  of 
these  698  children  to  the  congregation  of  St.  Mary's  not 
exceeding  100/.# 

The  schools  at  Sheepshed,  Dunchurch,  Wirksworth, 
Sandbach,  Siddington,  Nantwich,  Lichfield  (St.  Mary's), 
Derby  (Trinity),  Handsworth  (St.  James's),   Birming- 


*  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  income  of  this  school  for  the 

year  1844  : — 

Treasurer,  Dr. 

-- 

£   s. 

d. 

To  balance  in  hand  January  1 ,  1 844 

4     7 

21 

Weekly  pence  received  during  1844 

171    1 

H 

Received  in  payment  for  books,  slates,  &c. 

7  16 

0 

Received  for  hired  work     .... 

0  17 

6 

Collections  in  the  church,  Feb.  4,  1844 

42     9 

6 

Subsequent  Donations       .... 

4     6 

0 

Annual  contributions 

50  13 

0 

Balance  due  to  Treasurer,  Jan.  1,  1845 

3     6 

9 

284  17     1\ 
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ham  (St.  Matthews,  St.  Luke's),  and  Bishop  Ryders', 
Northampton  (All  Saints'  girls'  school),  Leicester 
(Christ- church),  Thurstonland,  Ollerton,  and  Worksop, 
offer  examples  scarcely  less  instructive  than  those  which 
I  have  before  enumerated,  of  the  value  which  the  la- 
bouring classes  ATTACH  TO  A  GOOD  EDUCATION,  and  the 

just  estimate  they  are  accustomed  to  form  in  respect  to  it. 
Examples  tending,  on  the  other  hand,  to  show  the 
little  value  which  they  attach  to  instruction  of  an  infe- 
rior character  offered  to  their  children,  are  scarcely  less 
numerous. 

"  In  respect  to  one  of  these  I  find  recorded  the  fol- 
lowing note  in  my  diary : — *  This  school  started  with 
great  pretensions  and  a  high  fee,  and  the  poor,  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  education  was  good,  sent  their 
children  in  great  numbers ;  the  school  was  crowded. 
They  have  found  out  its  real  merits,  and  the  numbers 
have  gradually  fallen  off.  The  standard  of  instruction 
is  low,  but  little  is  taught,  and  that  little  (as  is  then 
generally  the  case)  ill.  Only  three  boys  in  the  school 
could  read  a  verse  from  the  Acts  fluently.  The  master  is 
tolerably  well  informed  and  generally  intelligent,  but 
has  obviously  never  made  the  art  of  teaching  his  study. 
The  discipline  is  miserable,  the  school  noisy  and  disor- 
derly, the  children  listless  and  inattentive.' 

"  In  respect  to  another  school,  where  I  found  a  few 
miserable  children  assembled  on  the  floor  of  a  substan- 
tial and  capacious  school-room,  built  with  a  reference  to 
the  educational  wants  of  a  vast  manufacturing  popula- 
tion, I  have  the  following  record : — '  The  master  of  this 

school  was  formerly  a  chorister  in  Cathedral. 

In  respect  to  all  other  than  musical  knowledge  he  is 
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self-taught ;  he  has  obviously  no  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  teaching,  and  does  not  appear  to  possess  one  single 
qualification  of  a  schoolmaster.  He  fills  the  offices  of 
clerk  in  the  church,  and  leader  of  the  choir,  and  his 
qualifications  for  these  offices  have  confessedly  been  the 
principal  considerations  in  his  appointment.  I  found 
the  school  in  a  deplorable  state — neglected,  spiritless, 
oppressed  by  poverty,  and  as  a  result,  utterly  inefficient 
for  all  the  really  valuable  purposes  of  education." 

61  This  school  is  offered  to  a  population  of  6,000 
operatives  earning  high  wages,  engaged  in  a  branch  of 
manufacture  possessing  a  scientific  character,  and  re- 
quiring the  exercise  of  intelligence  and  skill.  The 
characteristics  of  this  population  are  remarkable;  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  not  two-thirds  of  them  (above  the 
age  of  six  years)  claim  to  be  able  to  read,  and  in  some  loca- 
lities not  one-half.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  clergyman 
that  one-half  of  them  make  no  religious  profession  what- 
ever. Amongst  those  who  do,  religion  assumes  various 
forms  of  fanatical  worship,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  district.  Its  political  character  has  been  developed 
by  frequent  and  formidable  outbreaks,  and  numerous 
state  prosecutions. 

"  It  is  not,  let  us  be  assured,  without  regret  that  the 
poor  forsake  the  church,  rendered  sacred  to  them  by  so 
many  cherished  associations ;  or  that  they  seek  the  in- 
struction of  teachers,  unauthorized,  indeed,  but  between 
whose  minds  and  their  own  a  neglected  education  inter- 
poses no  insuperable  barrier. 

"  TO  THOSE  PERSONS  WHO  ARE  ACQUAINTED  WITH  THE 
LIMITS  OF  THEIR  VOCABULARY,  AND  THEIR  POWER  OF  COL- 
LECTING IDEAS  UNDER  FORMS  OF  EXPRESSION  NOT  OF  A  COL- 
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LOQUIAL  CHARACTER,  IT  MUST  BE  OBVIOUS  THAT  THE 
PUBLIC    INSTRUCTIONS  OF   THE   CHURCH  TOO  FREQUENTLY 

surpass  their  comprehension.  To  compare  with  ours 
their  power  of  collecting  from  the  words  of  an  elaborate 
sentence  the  idea  conveyed  in  it,  or  of  following  out  to 
the  development  of  a  hidden  truth,  the  train  of  induction 
which  leads  to  it,  it  is  sufficient  to  reflect  how  much  of 
the  education  of  our  own  minds  has  resulted  from  the 
repetition  of  such  efforts,  and  how  little  of  theirs. 

"  I  have,  therefore,  thought  the  expedience  of  raising 
the  standard  of  secular  instruction  in  elementary  schools, 
to  be  in  no  other  respect  more  obvious  than  for  the 
accomplishment  of  those  great  purposes  of  religious 
instruction  which  are  the  legitimate  function  of  the 
Church,  and  which  she  undertakes  not  only  in  the  in- 
fancy  and  childhood,  but  through  the  whole  lives  of  those 
in  communion  with  her. 


"  Means  of  raising  the  existing  Standard  of  Elementary 
Instruction. 

"  For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs — 
on  the  one  hand  to  induce  the  poor  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  means  of  education  more  cordially  and  more  gene- 
rally, and  on  the  other,  to  enhance  the  results  directly 
attainable  from  it,  I  have  found  the  hopes  of  the  friends 
of  education  to  rest  mainly  upon  the  formation  of  a  more 
efficient  body  of  teachers,  and  upon  the  introduction  of 
such  modifications  into  the  monitorial  system  as  may 
remedy  the  evils  attendant  upon  it. 

"  The  teachers  usually  employed  in  elementary  schools 
are  the  monitors  and  pupil-teachers,  and  the  masters 
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and  mistresses.  With  a  view  to  an  improvement  in  the 
character  of  elementary  education  it  is,  therefore,  most 
expedient — 

"  1st.  To  create,  and,  if  possible,  to  keep  employed  in 
our  schools,  monitors  and  pupil-teachers  better  in- 
structed, more  skilful  and  zealous  in  imparting  instruc- 
tion, willing  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  it,  and  of 
maturer  years. 

*  2ndly.  To  provide  more  effectual  means  than  at  pre- 
sent exist  for  the  regular  supply  of  masters  and  mis- 
tresses possessed  of  those  qualifications  of  character, 
that  acquired  knowledge,  and  that  practical  skill  in  the 
art  of  teaching  which  are  necessary  to  the  successful  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  an  elementary  instructor. 


"  School-Books. 

"  To  this  union,  the  first  requisite  is  a  system  of  school- 
books  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  elementary  instruction, 
and  extending  from  its  lowest  elements  to  the  highest ; 
and  I  know  of  no  labour  offering  results  of  so  much  value 
to  the  cause  of  education,  as  the  mature  consideration  of 
such  a  series. 

{*  If  each  child  were  placed  in  possession  of  the  books 
necessary  to  its  instruction,  and  carried  them  home  with 
it  daily,  the  master  would  be  enabled  to  avail  himself  of 
the  child's  labours  in  the  evening  in  aid  of  those  of  the 
school.  A  process  of  self-instruction  would,  under  these 
circumstances,  be  commenced  from  an  early  period,  the 
child  early  familiarised  with  the  use  of  books,  and  a 
state  of  mind   induced — foreign  to  the  routine  employ- 
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ment  of  a  National  school  on  the  existing  system — in 
which  the  mind  seeks  for  itself  the  elements  of  know- 
ledge, and  encounters  the  difficulties  opposed  to  its  ac- 
quisition, unaided. 

"  A  stranger  acquainted  with  the  elementary  schools 
in  Scotland  or  on  the  continent,  who,  for  the  first  time, 
saw  one  of  our  own  National  schools  disperse  in  the 
evening,  or  assemble  in  the  morning,  would  miss  with 
surprise  the  accustomed  satchel  slung  over  each  boy's 
shoulder,  or  little  pile  of  books  clasped  by  a  strap  under 
his  arm.  And  if  he  carried  his  thoughts  to  the  cottage 
fireside,  and  reflected  that  the  long  winter-evening  was 
left  without  any  resource  for  the  child's  instruction,  with 
no  facility  for  reviewing  what  it  had  been  taught  during 
the  day,  or  preparing  for  the  instruction  it  was  to  receive 
on  the  morrow,  he  would  deprecate  the  rejection  of  one 
of  the  most  obvious  and  the  most  useful  expedients  for 
the  child's  education,  and  he  would  lament,  for  the  sake 
of  the  other  inmates  of  the  cottage,  the  loss  of  that 
humanizing  influence  which  the  presence  of  a  child 
occupied  in  the  task  of  self-instruction,  and  the  very 
books  on  the  cottage  shelf  are  calculated  to  exert. 

"  The  employment  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  teach- 
ing the  children  to  read,  either  in  the  use  of  the  sacred 
volume  itself,  or  under  the  form  of  extracts,  is  almost 
universal.  Of  103  schools  from  which  I  have  returns  on 
this  subject,  I  find  that  no  other  books  whatever  are 
used  in  69  ;  and  that  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
remainder,  it  is  only  in  the  lowest  classes  that  other  books 
are  employed. 

"The  parables  and  miracles  of  our  Lord  are  published 
under  the  form  of  tracts  at  a  price  lower  than  that  of 
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any  other  books  which  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  reading-books  for  the  younger  children,  and  as  a  copy 
of  the  New  Testament  is,  under  any  circumstances, 
necessary  for  the  Scriptural  instruction  of  the  upper 
classes,  it  is  made  to  serve  the  additional  purpose  of  a 
4  Reader.' 

<e  Having  myself  examined  some  thousands  of  children 
whose  entire  Scriptural  instruction  is  comprised  in  thus 
learning  to  read  (mechanically)  from  the  Scriptures,  I 
can  state  as  the  result  of  my  experience  that  the  entire 
school  occupation  of  a  child  continued  for  years  may 
have  been  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  and  yet  no  ele- 
mentary Scriptural  truths  have  been  stored  up  in  its 
mind ;  and  the  child  be  found  as  utterly  unacquainted 
with  the  subject-matter  of  their  simplest  narrative  por- 
tions as  with  their  fundamental  doctrines.  Neverthe- 
less the  power  to  read  them  fluently  may  have  been 
acquired,  together  with  a  prompt  recognition  of  their 
peculiar  forms  of  expression,  and  an  abundant  familiarity 
with  their  language — a  familiarity  which,  whilst  it  is 
made  to  serve  no  useful  purpose  of  instruction,  tends,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  to  exclude  from  the  child's  mind  a  due 
sense  of  their  authority,  to  obliterate  the  perception  of 
those  sanctions  under  which  they  have  been  given,  and 
to  diminish  that  awe  with  which  it  is  not  less  natural 
than  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  received. 

"  Lending  libraries  are  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
children  of  29  of  the  schools  which  I  have  visited,  being 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  number.  The  average  number 
of  books  in  the  catalogue  of  each  such  library  is  214, 
and  the  average  number  of  books  issued  during  the  last 
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six  months  to  each  of  the  children  for  whose  benefit  they 
are  established  is  2-J-.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
books  taken  out  by  the  children  are  always  read  by 
them,  still  less  that  they  have  been  read  to  any  useful 
purpose. 

"  Having  myself  taken  part  for  many  years  in  the 
management  of  a  large  lending  library,  and  made  many 
inquiries  on  the  subject,  I  can  state  as  the  result  of  these 
that  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  a  child  in  any  degree 
acquainted  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  book  which 
has  been  for  some  weeks  probably  in  its  possession. 

u  The  fact  is,  that  in  the  minds  of  these  poor  children 
no  link  has  established  itself  between  the  mechanical 
power  to  read  and  any  pleasurable  emotion  derivable 
from  it. 

"  The  secret  of  this  pleasure  it  is  the  business  of  the 
master  to  impart  to  them.  By  a  judicious  selection  of 
the  books  of  his  lending-library,  and  by  frequent  refer- 
ence in  his  oral  instruction  to  information  of  an  interest- 
ing character  contained  in  them,  he  may  so  incorporate 
the  lending-library  in  the  system  of  his  school  as  that 
the  habit  of  reading  may  imperceptibly  pass  upon  his 
scholars,  and  half  his  labour  be  achieved  by  a  process  of 
self-instruction.  The  child  who  has  once  really  tasted 
the  pleasure  of  reading  becomes  a  reader  for  life. 

"  The  Political  Character  of  Districts  remarkable  for 
the  neglect  of  Elementary  Education, 

"  That  is  an  instructive  comparison  which  places  the 
records  of  popular  commotion  side  by  side  with  the 
statistics  of  education.     From  the  Returns  made  to  the 
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Chester  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,*  it  appears  that  in 
the  deanery  of  Manchester,  containing  a  population  of 
more  than  half  a-million,  one  individual  only  out  of 
Jiffy-four  is  under  daily  instruction,  the  extent  to  which 
elementary  instruction  is  carried  in  this  district  being  one- 
ninth  only  of  that  which  would  seem  to  be  consistent 
with  a  healthy  moral  condition  of  society. 

"  In  the  deanery  of  Wigan  the  number  under  daily 
instruction  is  1  in  34 ;  in  Blackburn,  1  in  38 ;  in 
Chorley,  1  in  32 ;  in  Macclesfield,  1  in  40 ;  in  Bolton, 
1  in  55.  f 

"  The  names  of  these  places  will  all  be  familiar  to 
those  persons  who  bear  in  their  recollection  the  popular 
outbreaks  of  the  year  1841.  In  no  other  portions  of  the 
diocese  of  Chester  are  the  statistics  of  education  so  low 
as  in  the  places  I  have  enumerated ;  but  in  the  neigh- 
bouring diocese  of  Lichfield,  the  Potteries  present  a  yet 
more  lamentable  example  of  the  neglect  of  education,%  and 
of  the  evils  which  seem  everywhere  to  attend  upon  it. 

"  The  elementary  instruction  offered  to  the  people  is 
probably  worse  there  than  in  any  other  district,  and  the 
statistics  of  education  lower;  and  it  is  a  district  not  less 
remarkable  for  the  wild  forms  of  religious  belief  than  for 
the  infidelity  prevalent  in  it,  and  the  madness  of  its 
political  combinations. 

*  "  See  the  •  Report  of  the  Chester  Diocesan  Board  for  1842/  and  the 
•  Report  on  the  Chester  Diocesan  Training  College  to  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education.'  " 

f  In  Saxony  and  the  greatest  part  of  Switzerland  the  number  is  1  in  5. 
But  see  preceding  table. — J.  K. 

J  "  See  Appendix." 
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"  General  Summary. 

"In  the  preceding  Report  of  the  inspection  of  176 
schools  in  the  midland  districts,  I  have  stated  as  the  re- 
sult of  that  inspection — 

"  That  I  in  39  of  the  population  for  whose  benefit  the 
schools  were  provided  avail  themselves  of  them. 

"  That  the  school-rooms  are  a  little  more  than  one- 
half  full  * 

"  That  by  the  system  adopted  in  these  schools  the 
intervention  of  the  master  in  the  instruction  of  any  indi- 
vidual child  is  only  occasional  and  incidental. 

"  That  the  children  are  actually  under  the  instruction 
of  other  children  whose  average  age  does  not  exceed  1 1 
years. 

"  That  the  children  so  employed  in  instructing  the 
rest,  are  continually  changed  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
parents,  who  are  in  many  cases  unwilling  that  that  their 
children  should  be  employed  in  teaching  the  children  of 
others ;  a  feeling  which  is  reciprocated  by  the  parents 
of  the  children  taught,  who  are  unwilling  that  their 
children  should  be  instructed  by  the  children  of  their 
neighbours. 

"  That  these  children  are,  for  the  most  part,  unwilling 
agents  in  the  business  of  instruction  ;  that  they  object, 
not  less  than  their  parents,  to  constant  employment  in 
it,  and  can  only  be  tempted  to  enter  into  it  with  spirit 
by  fees  as  rewards,  to  the  payment  of  which  the  resources 
of  the  great  majority  of  schools  are  unequal. 


Accurately,  four-sevenths  full." 
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"  That  little  independent  exercise  of  intelligence  in 
the  process  of  instruction  being  to  be  expected  from  such 
youthful  teachers  ;  to  adapt  it  to  their  use,  it  is  rendered 
to  the  utmost  practicable  degree  mechanical, 

"  That  out  of  the  11,782  children  contained  in  the 
schools  inspected  in  the  midland  district,  the  knowledge 
of  5,805  does  not  extend  beyond  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet and  monosyllables,  and  that  2,026  only  can  read  the 
Scriptures  with  ease  and  correctness,  being  1  in  every 
5,  or,  more  nearly,  5  in  27. 

**■  That,  on  a  probable  calculation,  out  of  every  100 
children  who  leave  these  schools  annually,  75  are  unable 
to  read  the  Word  of  God  with  ease  and  correctness,  and 
24  of  these  know  only  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and 
monosyllables  ;#  that  50  of  them  have  received  no  in- 
struction whatever  in  penmanship,  and  80  have  not 
advanced  in  arithmetic  as  far  as  the  compound  rules. 

"That  the  employment  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
teaching  children  to  read,  either  in  the  use  of  the  sacred 
volume  itself  or  under  the  form  of  extracts,  is  almost 
universal. 

"  That  there  is  exceedingly  needed  a  system  of  ele- 
mentary   school-books,    and    particularly   of    Readers, 

*  "  It  is  probable,  nevertheless,  indeed  certain,  that  some  of  these  chil- 
dren go  to  other  schools,  so  that  this  estimate  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  accu- 
rate measure  of  the  state  of  ignorance  in  which  they  are  absorbed  into  the 
labouring  population.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  calcu- 
lation on  which  the  estimate  is  founded  supposes  all  the  best  educated  chil- 
dren to  leavers/.  It  assumes,  for  instance,  that  among  the  7,854  children 
who  leave  annually,  there  are  included  all  the  5,854  whom  I  found  in  the 
schools  capable  of  reading  more  than  letters  and  monosyllables ;  those 
who  leave  ignorant  of  these  first  elements  of  knowledge  being  supposed 
to  be  limited  to  the  remainder.  The  one  error  may  perhaps  be  fairly  taken 
to  balance  the  other." 
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adapted  to  the  purposes  of  elementary  education ;  but 
that  such  books  would  not  be  generally  used  in  National 
schools  unless  they  could  be  supplied  at  a  cost  greatly 
less  than  that  at  which  such  books  are  now  sold. 

"  That  in  teaching  children  to  read,  very  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  their  instruction  in  the  subject-matter  of 
that  which  is  read. 

"  That  the  children  exhibit  remarkable  ignorance  as 
to  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  of  those  political  rela- 
tions which  bind  together  the  frame- work  of  society,  and 
that  little  pains  is  taken  to  impress  them  with  sentiments 
of  loyal  affection  to  the  Sovereign,  or  of  patriotism. 

"  That  the  indifference  of  parents  is  everywhere 
alleged  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  success  of  schools. 

"  That  their  opinions  and  prejudices  have  not  been 
sufficiently  considered  in  the  education  offered  to  their 
children* 

"  That  the  labouring  classes  appreciate  a  really  good 
education,  and  are  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  to  obtain 
it  for  their  children* 

"  That  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  elementary  educa- 
tion rest,  therefore,  mainly  on  the  gradual  formation  of 
a  more  efficient  body  of  teachers. 

"  That  the  foundation  of  free  exhibitions  in  National 
schools,  and  in  training-colleges,  is  an  obvious  means  of 
furthering  this  object. 

"  That  the  resources  of  schools  are,  for  the  most  part, 
inadequate  to  their  efficient  maintenance. 

"  That  in  respect  to  the  only  schools  of  the  midland 

*  "  The  poor,  no  less  than  the  rich,  can  now  estimate  the  value  of  a 
sound  education,  and  are  found  ready  to  pay  for  it.  All  experience  tends 
to  establish  this  truth." — Report  of  the  National  Society  for  1844,  p.  21. 
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districts  (30  in  number),  of  which  the  official  returns  in- 
clude a  full  statement  of  the  treasurer's  account,  it  appears 
that  the  annual  expenditure  exceeds  the  income  by  a  sum 
which  averages  21/.  8s.  for  each  school. 

"  That  the  deficiency  in  the  funds  of  schools  is  chiefly 
supplied  from  the  limited  resources  of  the  clergy. 

"  That  the  contributions  of  the  laity  to  the  support  of 
schools  are  not  in  a  just  proportion  to  those  of  the  clergy. 

"  That  the  average  stipend  of  a  schoolmaster  does  not 
exceed  52/.,  and  of  a  schoolmistress  29/. 

"  That  with  resources  for  the  support  of  his  family  so 
meagre  and  so  hardly  earned  in  the  time  of  his  health 
and  strength,  the  schoolmaster  is  left  without  any  ade- 
quate provision  for  sickness  and  old  age  ;  and  that  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  provision,  his  services  are  sometimes 
retained  under  circumstances  which  render  them  not 
less  burdensome  to  himself  than  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  community. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  ray  Lords, 
&c.         &c, 

"  Henry  Moseley. 


:{  Appendix  to  Mr.  Moseley's  Report. 


"  The  Statistics  of  Education  in  Bur  stem. 
M  The  statement  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Lord  Ashley  respecting  the  lamentable  state  of  ignorance 
in  this  town  was  such  as  to  raise  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Operative  Conservative  Associa- 
tion as  to  its  accuracy,  and  in  order  to  test  the  correct- 
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ness  of  Mr.  Serwin's  Report,  they  determined  upon 
carrying  out  such  plan  as  would  bring  the  actual  state 
of  their  neighbourhood  before  them.  The  plan  they 
adopted  was  as  follows,  viz. : — 

"  1.  The  town  was  divided  into  13  districts,  and  active 
and  intelligent  persons  appointed  as  visitors  to  each 
district. 

"  2.  The  object  of  the  visitors  was  to  obtain,  by  a 
personal  visit  from  house  to  house,  the  number  of  each 
family ;  then  to  exclude  all  under  six  years  of  age,  and 
to  make  a  return  of  those  above  that  age,  as  follow  : — 

li  1.  The  number  that  can  read. 
"  2.  The  number  that  can  write. 
"3.  The  number  that  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

"  The  result,  after  a  careful  investigation,  taking  in  all 
classes  of  society,  was  as  follow : — 

Read.  Write.  Neither  Read  nor  Write. 

6,077         4,709  3,240 

"  Thus  showing,  out  of  a  population  of  9,672  souls, 
excluding  all  under  six,  and  in  some  few  instances 
under  seven  years  of  age,  that  one-third  were  totally  un- 
able either  to  read  or  write.  In  some  districts  the  re- 
turns were  most  lamentable.  The  following  is  an  in- 
stance : — 

No.  of  Family  above  six  Years.       Read.       Write.       Neither. 

1,183  605        369         654 

"Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  statement  of  Lord 
Ashley  was  confirmed. 

"  Wm.  H.  Brougham, 

"  Secretary  to  the  Associatio?i. 

"  Burslem,  August  6,  1844." 
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"  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Committee  had  no  other 
information  as  to  the  ability  of  each  person  to  read,  in 
respect  to  whom  inquiry  was  made,  than  his  own  state- 
ment to  that  effect.  No  examination  was  made  as  to  the 
facility  and  the  correctness  with  which  he  read. 

'*  Those  persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  statistics 
of  education  will  know  how  large  a  deduction  in  esti- 
mating from  these  returns  the  number  of  those  persons 
who  could  read  with  ease  and  accuracy  enough  to  derive 
pleasure  and  instruction  from  reading." 


u  Report  on  the  Schools  in  the    North  of  England, 
aided  from  the  Parliamentary  Grants,  and  in  union 
with  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.     By 
Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq.,  her  Majesty's  Inspector  of 
Schools. 


Speaking  of  school-fees,  Mr.  Fletcher  says  that — 
"The  different  rates  and  modes  of  payment  afford  a 
pretty  exact  index  to  the  circumstances  of  the  surround- 
ing population.  In  the  larger  towns,  where  there  is  on 
the  one  hand  a  numerous  poor  population,  and  on  the 
other  a  public  of  sufficient  means  and  liberality  to  open 
avenues  of  instruction  for  the  express  use  of  that  popu- 
lation, only  low  and  equal  fees  are  taken  ;  for  the  teach- 
ers are  not  wholly  dependent  upon  them  for  their  sup- 
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port.  In  a  smaller  town,  where  a  first-rate  British  school 
offers  instruction  of  a  character  superior  to  that  which 
many  farmers  and  small  trades-people  have  heretofore 
been  giving  to  their  children,  and  the  public  of  sub- 
scribers is  but  limited,  it  may  be  equally  just  and  politic 
(to  make  up  the  salary  of  a  master  of  sufficient  ability 
to  maintain  the  high  efficiency  of  the  school,)  to  admit  a 
higher  paying  class,  under  strict  surveillance  that  the 
under-paying  children  have  their  equal  share  of  the 
master's  attention,  according  to  their  position  in  the 
school ;  and  such  is  the  case  in  the  successful  experiment 
tried  at  Thirsk. 

"  In  villages  where  the  public  of  subscribers  is  very 
limited,  or  in  more  populous  places,  where  the  Sunday- 
school  held  within  the  same  walls  as  the  day-school 
absorbs  all  the  solicitude  and  resources  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  day-school  is  left  for  support  chiefly  to  what  the 
teacher  can  make  out  of  the  fees  of  the  children.  A 
system  of  graduated  fees,  according  to  the  instruction 
given,  is  then  adopted,  with  the  effect  of  a  series  of  pre- 
miums against  progress ;  the  results  of  which  are  obvious 
in  the  abstracts  which  will  hereafter  be  given  of  the  oc- 
cupations and  acquirements  of  the  children,  and  are 
most  fully  exhibited  in  the  class  of  village-schools,  which 
are  wholly  on  this  system.  Although,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  a  steady  augmentation  of  the  cost  of 
a  given  amount  of  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  poor 
in  proceeding  from  the  towns  into  manufacturing  sub- 
urbs and  large  villages,  and  thence  into  still  remoter 
places,  yet  the  fees  for  the  simplest  elements  being 
equally  low,  the  effect  of  the  graduated  system  is  less 
upon  the  actual  numbers  attending   the   schools,  than 
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upon  the  progress  made  by  children  generally.  Not 
only  are  the  parents  often  deterred — and  they  are  too 
often  easily  deterred — from  giving  their  children  more 
than  the  barest  elements  of  reading  and  writing,  but  the 
natural  disposition  of  a  master  to  attach  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  instruction  of  a  few  favourite  boys  is  legiti- 
mated; and  what  the  rest  do  is  too  frequently  ill-done. 
Such,  however,  is  not,  or  ought  not  to  be,  the  exclusive 
dependence  of  the  teachers  in  any  of  the  thirty-one 
schools  here  classed  as  British  schools. 


"  The  furniture  of  a  British  school  is  of  so  fixed  and 
permanent  a  character  as  to  need  little  annual  expendi- 
ture upon  it ;  but  sometimes  a  special  subscription  is 
made  to  repair  and  refit  a  whole  school.  All  the  boys' 
school-rooms  are  fitted  up  on  the  British  system.  A 
few  of  the  girls'  and  mixed  school-rooms  have  only 
Sunday-school  furniture.  The  usual  expenditure  on 
furniture  and  apparatus  is  almost  wholly  for  desks  and 
forms. 

"  Difficult  as  it  sometimes  is  to  get  money  for  these 
miscellaneous  purposes,  it  cannot  be  said,  however,  that 
the  schools  in  the  accompanying  list  are  any  of  them  in 
a  suffering  state  for  want  of  a  more  liberal  expenditure 
upon  them.  The  buildings  themselves,  the  repairs,  and 
the  furniture,  are  almost  universally  sufficient  for  schools 
of  any  degree  of  excellence.  It  is  upon  the  provision 
of  books,  stationery,  and  apparatus,  that  a  narrow  sub- 
scription-list first  tells  to  a  decidedly  injurious  extent. 
It  is  felt  in  all  the  less  opulent  schools.     The   subscrip- 
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tionless  schools  attached  to  vigorous  Sunday-schools,  as 
at  Holbeck,  and  Wortley,  and  Bankmeadow,  appear  to 
rely  chiefly  upon  their  liberty  to  use  the  books  and  appa- 
tus  of  the  Sunday-school ;  but  at  Tintwistle,  the  day- 
school,  though  similarly  dependent,  has  its  own  liberal 
outfit.  Nor  do  the  masters  keeping  school  on  their  own 
account,  within  the  walls  of  public  schools,  as  at  Shelf 
and  Ellor-street,  Salford,  obtain  books  which  form  a 
systematic  course.  The  inconvenience  of  children  sup- 
plying their  own  school-books  is  tolerated,  however,  in 
only  a  few  of  the  schools,  as  at  Wigton,  Allonby,  Shelf, 
and  Huddersfield,  and  even  there  in  regard  only  to  the 
books  of  arithmetic  and  grammar ;  but  so  far  as  it  does 
prevail,  it  is  very  injurious,  especially  in  the  larger 
schools,  where  the  individual  instruction  by  the  master 
which  their  diversity  demands,  cannot  be  given,  as  it  is 
in  some  of  the  village -schools,  where  the  custom  is 
more  prevalent. 

"  In  no  respect  is  the  teacher's  spirit  in  his  work  so 
often  wounded  as  by  a  deficiency  of  books  and  materials, 
for  which  he  applies  in  vain  to  a  committee,  perhaps 
struggling  to  meet  its  yearly  charges,  and  hence  very 
much  disposed  to  think  that  those  which  they  last  pro- 
vided ought  to  have  lasted  longer.  The  accompanying 
statistics,  however,  suffice  to  decide  this  frequent  dispute 
on  the  side  of  the  master.  The  average  cost  of  the 
books  and  stationery  supplied  to  these  schools,  is  only 
61.  15s.  9d.  per  annum,  for  upwards  of  200  children  on 
the  average ;  when  the  '  Plain  Directions'  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society  estimate  it,  on  a  low  scale, 
at  8/.  or  101.  per  annum.  In  only  ten  of  the  schools  is 
there  any  express  allowance  for  the  encouragement  of 
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monitors,  though  this,  likewise,  is  justly  included  in  the 
estimate  contained  in  the  '  Plain  Directions.' 


"  Village  Schools, 

"  The  schools  which  may  be  classed  under  this  name, 
are  thirteen  in  number,  dispersed  in  agricultural  and 
colliery  districts  Two  are  of  unknown  antiquity,  but 
the  present  school  buildings  of  all,  were  erected  about 
the  period  of  their  several  grants.  That  to  the  Seaton 
Bourn  School,  near  Newcastle,  being  made  seven  years 
after  the  erection  of  the  present  schoolhouse,  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  designed  rather  to  clear  off  a 
debt. 
.........  •  # 

'6  The  column  in  the  accompanying  table,  which  con- 
tains a  statement  of  the  weekly  payments  of  the  children 
in  the  village-schools,  is  worthy  of  especial  attention. 
It  shows,  in  the  graduated  fees,  from  3d.  and  4d.  up  to  Sd. 
and  iOd.,  which  are  charged  in  nearly  all  of  them,  how 
much  greater  the  cost  of  instruction  is  to  the  child  of  the 
poor  villager  than  to  that  of  the  townsman,  who  has 
the  advantage  of  access  to  larger- schools,  supported  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  a  public  of  subscribers.  In  fact, 
it  presents  to  view  at  once  the  great  barrier  in  the  way 
of  the  education  of  all  our  rural  population,  wherever 
the  proprietors,  the  tenants,  and  the  clergy  do  not  take 
the  matter  liberally  in  hand.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  schools  now  before  us,  the  effect  of  their  high  and 
graduated  fees,  under  the  desire  which  exists  for  some 
amount  of  daily  instruction,  is  rather  to  reduce  the  ages 
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Village  Schools. 

Weekly  Payments  for  each  Child, 

and  ground  upon  which  the  Fees  are 

graduated,  where  not  uniform. 

East  Ord,  near  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

3d.  reading ;  id.  do.  and  writing  ;    5d. 
do.  and  arithmetic ;    7%d.    do.  and 
mathematics ;    Sd.  do.  and  English 
grammar. 

Lowick,  near  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

3d.  reading ;  id.  do.  and  writing  ;  5d. 
do.    and  arithmetic;     6d.    do.    and 
English  grammar  ;  7d.  do.  and  Latin. 

Warrenford,  near  Belford. 

1\d.  reading ;   3\d.  reading  and  writ- 
ing ;  i\d.  do.  and  arithmetic  ;   three 
out  of  same  family  admitted  as  two. 

Howdon  Pans,  near  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

id.  &  6d.  the  lower  and  higher  classes 
respectively ;  a  few  free. 

Seaton   Bourn,  near  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

3d.  reading  ;  id.  do.  and  writing  ;   5d. 
ditto  and  arithmetic. 

Holywell,    near     Earsden,  Northum- 
berland. 

id.    reading  ;     5d.    do.   and   writing ; 
6d.    do.   arithmetic  and  grammar ; 
8d.  do.  and  book-keeping  by  double 
entry. 

Lynesack  and  Softley,  at    Southside, 
near  Barnard  Castle. 

4gd.  reading  and  grammar;    6%d.  do. 
and  writing;  7£d-do.  and  arithmetic, 
with   mensuration  ;  10^d.   do.  with 
"  the  higher  branches." 

Warmfield,  near  Wakefield. 

2d.  and  more  than   one  of  the  same 
family,  Id. 

Overton,  near  Wakefield. 

3d.  reading  in  their  own  books  ;  7d.do. 
and  writing ;   lOd.  do.  with  accounts 
and  grammar,  in  books  found  by.the 
master. 

Great  Timble,  near  Otley. 

3d.  reading;    6d.  do.  and  writing ;  8d. 
do.  and  "  counting." 

Holm-lane,  near  Bradford. 

3d.  reading,  with  needlework   to  the 
girls ;  6d.  writing  and  grammar  ;  Sd. 
do.  and  arithmetic. 

Chinley,  near  Chapel-en  le-Frith. 

id-   reading ;    6d.  reading,  writing,  and 
English  grammar;  7d.  do.  and  arith- 
metic ;   8d.   do.    with  mensuration, 
land  surveying,  and  geography. 

Southport,  Lancashire. 

Id.  reading  ;    2d.  do.  and  writing  ;    3d. 
do.  and  arithmetic. 
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and  acquirements  of  the  children  in  the  schools  to  a 
minimum,  than  it  is  either  positively  to  deprive  them 
of  schooling  altogether,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  enrich 
the  master.  The  severe  pressure  of  the  school-fees,  too, 
keeps  up  the  irregularity  of  attendance,  by  making  the 
money  positively  sacrificed  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  an 
amount  which  appears  to  them  very  serious,  when  added 
to  the  loss  of  any  services  by  which  their  children 
might  earn  a  trifle,  if  only  to  pay  for  their  schooling 
during  a  part  of  the  year. 

"  In  the  case  of  a  village-school,  its  total  income  is 
nearly  identical  in  amount  with  the  emoluments  of  its 
teacher,  for  the  unfrequent  repairs  are  generally  made 
by  a  special  effort  of  the  neighbours ;  new  expenditure 
on  furniture  and  apparatus  is  a  most  unusual  item; 
books  and  stationery  are  commonly  found  by  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  fuel  is  generally  either  given  by  a  neigh- 
bour, or  bought  with  extra  pence  collected  from  the 
little  ones ;  the  school  outlay  upon  all  these  items  not 
averaging  11.  per  annum.  The  only  money  payments 
which  appear  under  these  heads,  indeed,  are  on  account 
of  the  Warmfield  and  Southport  Schools,  which  have 
towns'  committees  to  aid  them ;  and  of  the  Holm-lane 
School,  near  Bradford,  the  humble  trustees  of  which,  in 
a  district  where  such  exertions  are  not  highly  appre- 
ciated, have  promptly  availed  themselves  of  revived  pros- 
perity in  trade  to  refit  their  school,  and  re-open  it  under 
the  charge  of  a  very  efficient  master,  aided  by  his  wife, 
and  enjoying  every  success  in  his  undertaking. 

"  Twelve  out  of  the  thirteen  schools  are  under  masters, 
making  by  the  office    in  all  461/.   13s.,  or  381.  9s.  bd. 
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on  the  average ;  six  have  likewise  tenements  rent  free ; 
and  one,  moreover,  has  his  potatoes  planted  and  gathered 
for  him  gratuitously  by  the  neighbouring  farmers  ;  ad- 
vantages by  which  it  is  sought  merely  to  make  up  the 
subsistence  of  a  teacher  in  localities  where  otherwise,  by 
reason  of  the  fewness  and  poverty  of  the  people,  it 
would  scarcely  be  supplied.  The  number  of  female 
children  is,  under  these  circumstances,  generally  too 
limited  to  pay  even  the  master's  wife  for  attention  to 
their  sewing  ;  and  he  has  therefore  no  such  assistance  in 
the  school,  except  at  Holm  Lane,  Overton,  and  Seaton 
Bourn,  where  the  population  is  but  partially  agricultural ; 
and  at  Southport,  where  the  labours  of  a  mistress  are 
superintended  by  a  committee  of  ladies,  who  pay  her  6s. 
a-week  for  half  the  year.  At  Warmfield,  however,  the 
whole  school  is  in  the  hands  of  a  mistress  receiving  30/. 
per  annum,  whose  labours,  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  committee,  have  been  very  successful. 


"  While  the  office  of  teacher  is  one  unhappily  of  little 
consideration,  and  its  emoluments  are  considerably 
below  those  of  a  skilled  mechanic,  how  can  we  expect 
generally  to  find  in  it  men  of  the  energies  required 
for  a  task  equally  arduous,  responsible,  and  important 
to  the  deepest  interests  of  society?  Some  there  are 
who  pursue  its  labours  in  a  missionary  spirit ;  nearly  all 
are  men  of  serious  character  and  sincere  devotion  to 
their  duties  ;  but  without  greater  encouragement  from 
the  friends  and  promoters  of  the  schools  generally,  the 
teachers  must  be  more  than  human  if  they  are  found  uni- 
versally equal  to  that  amount  of  exertion  which  is  re- 
quired to  fill  their  several  little  realms  throughout  with 
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a  truly  active  and  healthful  life.  An  important  se- 
condary assistance  would  be  rendered  by  granting  them 
some  better  means  of  remunerating,  and  therefore 
retaining  an  advanced  pupil  or  two,  and  a  good  set  of 
monitors;  the  allowances  to  whom  at  present  average 
only  1/.  lis.  per  school,  and  are  often  wholly  wanting. 
Another  not  less  essential  is  to  augment  the  supply  of 
books  and  apparatus.  Nor  need  the  burthen  of  all  this 
solely  fall  upon  the  subscribers.  The  poorer  classes 
themselves,  especially  in  the  towns,  where  these  schools 
are  commonly  found,  are  learning  to  appreciate  good 
schools  and  their  uses  ;  and  will  bear  half  of  the  expense 
of  the  improvements  in  the  augmented  attendance  of 
their  children,  for  which  there  is  ample  space.  Unless 
this  result  were  fairly  to  be  anticipated  from  the  endea- 
vours of  those  wishing  to  benefit  themselves,  it  would  be 
an  ungracious  task  to  urge  these  views  upon  parties  who 
have  already  done  so  much  for  others. 

"  The  outline  which  I  have  now  submitted,  with  the 
tabular  statements  annexed,  will  be  found,  I  hope,  to  be 
in  strict  accordance  with  your  circular  Letter  of  In- 
structions of  the  13th  of  August  last.  Incidentally,  it 
shows,  I  think,  the  necessity  of  inspection  on  behalf  of 
the  Crown,  as  chief  subscriber  to  and  visitor  of  the 
schools  raised  by  voluntary  local  efforts,  and  aided  by 
grants  from  the  Parliamentary  fund  ;  as  well  to  ascer- 
tain that  there  is  in  each  locality  applying  for  aid  a 
rational  prospect  of  continuously  maintaining  a  day- 
school,  as  to  certify  the  due  application  of  the  grants, 
and  give  every  possible  advice  and  assistance  which 
may  be  asked  by  the  local  promoters  of  the  schools. 
That  the  uses  of  inspection  in   this  latter  respect  will 
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rapidly  be  appreciated,  the  manner  in  which  the  exer- 
cise of  its  duties  was  received  during  my  recent  tour  in 
the  north  of  England,  is  sufficient  guarantee. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

"  Joseph  Fletcher.'' 

8  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Esq.,  Secretary  to 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


TJie  wag  in  which  the  difficulties  opposing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  scheme  of  National  Education  mag 
be  overcome* 

I  now  arrive  at  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work  I 
have  Undertaken ;  at  the  part  for  which  I  am  confessedly 
the  most  incompetent,  it  being  always  much  easier  to 
expatiate  on  existing  evils  and  to  describe  what  is 
wanted,  than  to  show  how  the  deficiency  can  be  reme- 
died. I  feel  that  I  shall  lay  myself  open  to  the  charge 
of  presumption  in  venturing  on  a  subject  which  has 
never  yet  been  solved,  but  still  I  shall  offer  my  opinion, 
hoping  that  if  it  indeed  be  worth  little,  yet  that  it  may 
provoke  discussion  on  a  point  so  deeply  important  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  commonwealth.  And  truly  difficult 
as  the  solution  of  the  question,  "  What  shall  we  do  ?" 
undoubtedly  is,  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  folly  to  ima- 
gine, that  there  is  no  solution  of  it,  but  a  revolution ; 
and  that  what  Germany,  Holland,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
have  accomplished  in  times  of  social  tranquillity,  cannot 
be  undertaken  here,  until,  as  in  France  and  Switzerland, 

Y  2 
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a  social  earthquake  has  levelled  the  obstructions  to  the 
settlement  of  this  question.  Still,  though  1  do  believe 
that  we  want  in  England  nothing  but  the  will,  and 
though  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  easy  to  carry 
out  this  great  work  of  social  reformation  did  that  will 
exist,  I  freely  confess  that  I  see  no  prospect  of  its  being 
done,  until  the  people  accomplish  it  for  themselves ;  as 
I  see  it  opposed  by  the  bigoted  sectarianism  of  one 
party,  by  the  ignorant  hostility  of  a  second,  by  the  blind 
indifference  of  a  third,  and  by  the  timidity  of  even  its 
real  friends.  So  that  whilst  I  write,  it  is  with  the 
merest  glimmerings  of  hope,  that  a  discussion  may  be 
raised,  which  may  perchance  embolden  the  timid  and 
arouse  the  indifferent,  though  the  voice  of  an  angel 
would  plead  in  vain  to  our  unchristian  sectarianism. 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  in  what  I  am  going  to  propose, 
that  I  am  at  all  desirous  of  superseding  local  efforts  or 
of  taking  the  direction  of  the  parochial  schools  out  of 
the  hand  of  local  authorities  ;  far  otherwise :  I  only  wish 
to  see  the  local  efforts  aided,  where  without  aid  they  are 
confessedly  deficient,  and  a  security  given  to  the  country 
that  some  one  shall  provide  for  the  wants  of  those 
localities  which  cannot  do  anything  for  themselves. 

Nor  do  I  wish  to  interfere  with  the  educational  socie- 
ties further  than  we  now  do,  that  is,  by  assisting  them  in 
every  possible  manner ;  by  assisting  the  diocesan  boards 
to  realize  their  present  desire  to  establish  Normal  schools, 
and  by  assisting  the  Church  and  the  Dissenters  to 
educate  efficient  masters  and  mistresses  for  their  schools, 
and  to  provide  an  efficient  system  of  inspection  for  them 
all.  I  would  have  Government  give  every  possible 
guarantee  to  the  different  religious  bodies,  that  it  would 
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not  attempt  in  any  way  to  undermine  the  influence 
which  they  legitimately  claim  to  exercise  over  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  whilst  at  the  same  time  Govern- 
ment should  require  sufficient  guarantees  that  the 
secular  education  of  the  people  should  be  properly  at- 
tended to. 

But  whilst  the  church  and  the  dissenting  bodies  both 
continue  so  suspicious  of  all  Government  interference 
whatever,  what  can  we  hope  to  do  ?     Without  the  aid  of 
Government,  I  have  clearly  shown   that  the  efforts  to 
raise   sufficient  funds  for  the    education  of  the  people 
have  always  and  must  always  fail,  whilst  on  the  other 
hand,   the  Government  will  always  be  crippled  in   its 
efforts  to  promote  national  education,  if  it  does  not  act 
cordially  with  the  religious  bodies,  and  if  it  attempts  to 
carry  on  the  work   alone.     I  sincerely  hope,  then,  that 
it  will  not  be   thought  by  any  that   I  am  desirous   of 
undermining  the  influence  of  our  clergy,  or  that  I  think 
the  education  of  the  country  can  be  carried  on  without 
their  most  cordial  co-operation.     I  fully  agree  with  them 
that  the  great  end  of  all  human  education  is  to  develop 
the  religious  character  of  mankind,  and  I  cannot  wonder 
that  they  are  suspicious  of  every  public  interference  which 
appears  to  overlook  this  great  truth.     But  let  them  take 
great  heed  that  this  suspicion  is  not  carried  too  far,  and 
that  it  is  not  expressed  when  no  cause  for  it  exists ;  let 
them  avoid  exciting  a  belief  that  their  opposition  does 
not  proceed  from    this  holy  feeling,  but  that  it  is  stimu* 
lated  by  the  desire  of  raising  their  order  and  increasing 
their  political  influence.     If  such  a  suspicion  ever  at- 
taches itself  to  them,  from  that  day  the  fall  of  the  church 
will  be  sealed. 
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We  stand  on  dangerous  ground.     We  know  not  now 
how  far  the  mine  has  been   excavated.     We  know  not 
how  strong  the  enemy  is,  but  certain  it  is  that  a  spirit 
omnipotent  for  evil,  a  spirit  of  revolution,  irreverence* 
irreligion,  and  recklessness,  and,  more  dangerous  than 
all,  a  spirit  of  unchecked,  unguided,  and  licentious  in- 
telligence is  abroad,  which  will  be  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  with  which  Christianity  has  hitherto  had  to  cope. 
Remember,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  in  these  days  to 
stop  the  rapidly  unfolding  intellect  of  the  people,  even  if 
it  were  desirable,  and  that  uneducated  intellect  is  the 
worst  enemy  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.     Cheap 
literature,    which   may   be   had  for   the   asking,  cheap 
postage,  cheap  and  rapid   communication   between  dif- 
ferent districts,  the  continually  increasing  interest  which 
the   people   take  in   political  transactions ;  the  lessons, 
the  practical  lessons,  they  are  daily  receiving  on  the 
effects  of  combination,  and  the  wholly  unfettered  exer- 
cise of  thought  and  speech  in  this  country,  have  utterly 
precluded   the  possibility  of  their  remaining  stupefied, 
and  have  ensured  their  intellectual  advancement  beyond 
a  doubt.     Cannot  we,  then,  see  the  consequence  of  all 
this?     If  religious    teachers   are  not   found,  and    that 
soon,  for  this   people,   where    will    the  church  be  fifty 
years  hence  ?     Where  the  French  church  was  in  1796 — 
overthrown    by  an   infidel    multitude.      Can   any   one 
think  our  social  condition  to  be  compared,  to  that  of 
Holland  ?     Can  any  one  look  on  for  the  next  half  cen- 
tury without  dismay  ?     Are  not  the  cause  of  religion, 
the  cause  of  morality,  the  cause  of  social  order,  and  the 
future    prosperity    of    this   country,    all   compromised, 
deeply  compromised,  by  our  present  inaction? 
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And  yet  what  are  we  doing?  Behold  us,  in  1846, 
with  one  of  the  most  demoralized  and  worst  educated  peo- 
ple in  Europe ;  with  the  greatest  accumulated  masses  in 
the  world  ;  with  one  of  the  most  rapidly-increasing  popu- 
lations in  the  world ;  behold  us,  I  say,  in  1846,  developing 
our  productive  powers,  still  further  giving  the  most  tre- 
mendous stimulus  to  our  manufactures  and  our  popula- 
tion— resolved  to  turn  the  north  into  one  vast  city — to 
collect  there  the  labourers  of  the  world,  and  to  leave 
them  wholly  without  a  religion  !  Not  only  are  we  fear- 
fully careless  of  the  best  interests  of  our  brethren,  not 
only  are  we  acting  as  if  we  were  ourselves  convinced  that 
our  religion  was  a  lie ;  but  we  are  blind,  cursedly  blind 
to  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  commonwealth.  Why, 
the  very  heathens  would  have  laughed  our  policy  to 
scorn.  They  all  saw  too  well  that  even  if  there  was  no 
God,  it  was  necessary  to  invent  one  for  the  peace  of 
mankind  ;  they  all  bound  their  people  by  religious  for- 
mulas, wanting  although  these  were  of  all  true  vitality ; 
whilst  we,  in  an  age  of  the  world  when  the  intellect  of 
the  multitude  is  advancing  with  giant  strides,  we  stand 
still,  saying  to  one  another,  it  is  impossible  to  do  any- 
thing with  our  neighbours,  for  this  party  differs  from 
one  religious  dogma  we  have  started,  and  that  party 
differs  from  another :  each  thus  assuming  for  himself 
that  perfection  and  that  infallibility  which  he  scorns  his 
neighbour  for  pretending  to ;  whilst,  alas  !  all  are  too 
ready  to  omit  the  inculcation  of  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law — judgment,  and  justice,  and  mercy. 

Moreover,  the  very  genius  of  the  Protestant  religion 
requires,  more  than  any  other  ever  did,  that  its  members 
should  be  educated,  in  order  that  they  should  be  in- 
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fluenced  by  it.  The  different  religions  of  the  old  world 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  have  retained  their 
hold  upon  the  mind  of  the  multitude  by  striking  and 
affecting  ceremonies,  and  by  means  of  the  senses  have 
established  their  empire  over  the  spirit  of  mankind.  But 
Protestantism  has  thrown  aside  almost  all,  and  many 
forms  of  Protestantism  have  thrown  aside  all  the  cere- 
monies, which  so  strongly  affected  the  mind  of  the  un- 
thinking people,  and  which  so  powerfully  contributed,  and 
in  many  counties  at  the  present  day  still  so  very  power- 
fully contribute,  to  excite  a  reverential  and  religious 
feeling  among  the  ignorant ;  and  we  boast  that  ours  is 
not  a  religion  merely  of  the  feelings,  but  peculiarly  one 
of  the  understanding.  But  do  not  Protestants  perceive, 
that  in  order  that  an  intellectual  religion  should  affect 
the  people,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  their  intellects 
should  be  fitted  for  the  exercise,  or  that  the  religion  will 
lose  its  hold  upon  them  and  be  entirely  neglected.  What 
has  contributed  to  the  spread  of  many  of  the  lowest 
kinds  of  dissent  in  this  country  ?  Simply  that  they  have 
appealed  to  the  feelings  of  the  people.  And  so  it  will 
be,  as  long  as  we  offer  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  re- 
ligion to  a  people  incapable  of  reflection  or  of  thought, 
and  who  cannot  take  any  pleasure  in  a  service  which  to 
them  appears  cold,  unseemly,  and  formal.  In  this  way 
does  the  English  Church  contribute  to  the  increase  of 
the  Ranters,  the  Mormon ites,  and  all  the  wild  and 
visionary  enthusiasts  who  have  so  great  a  hold  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  North  Wales  and  in  our  manu- 
facturing and  mining  districts,  and  who  know  right  well 
that  a  religion  which  appeals  to  the  passions  is  the  only 
one  which  can  have  any  influence  over  an  ignorant  mul- 
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titude.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Protestantism  of  the 
English  Church  ever  to  affect  the  masses  until  the  masses 
are  sufficiently  educated  to  dispense  with  all  need  of 
mental  excitement,  which  they  never  will  be  able  to  do 
until  they  can  think.  I  must  say,  then,  that  if  the  Pro- 
testants of  England  are  not  willing  to  prepare  the  people 
for  the  reception  of  our  pure  and  spiritual  religion,  and  as 
I  do  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  form  of  reli- 
gion, even  although  erroneous,  is  better  for  mankind  than 
the  absence  of  all  religion  whatsoever,  1  must  say,  that  I 
do  wish  we  had  the  ceremonial  religion  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  with  all  its  faults,  capable,  as  it  would  be  of 
affecting  and  influencing  an  unthinking  multitude,  than 
the  spiritual  religion  of  the  Protestants,  requiring  an 
educated  mind  for  its  reception,  when  the  English  Pro- 
testants have  seemingly  resolved  they  will  not  educate 
the  people.  Much  better  to  have  a  faith  for  the  people, 
although  it  be  erroneous,  than  to  have  no  faith  at  all. 

The  contrast  between  the  religious  character  of  the 
people  in  populous  districts  of  our  own  country,  and  in 
the  Catholic  countries  of  Austria,  the  Tyrol,  and  some 
of  the  Swiss  cantons,  is  almost  inconceivable  to  those 
who  have  not  witnessed  it.  In  Lancashire  I  have  at- 
tended many  of  our  churches,  and  of  the  chapels  of  the 
dissenters,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  out  where  the 
operatives  worshipped;  but  my  search  was  vain,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  1  speak  quite  within  limits,  when  I 
say,  that  of  the  poor  operatives  themselves,  not  one  in 
every  hundred  ever  attend  either  church  or  chapel, 
belonging  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  or  to  the  Orthodox 
Dissenters.  Their  ordinary  custom  is  to  spend  one  half 
the  Sunday  in  bed,  resting  after  the  toils  of  the  week, 
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whilst  their  evenings  are  spent  in  ale-houses,  listening  to 
seditious  conversations,  and  reading  together,  exciting 
papers  of  revolutionary  and  infidel  principles ;  whilst  in 
the  countries  of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  do  honestly  de- 
clare, notwithstanding  that  I  deplore  the  errors  of  their 
religion,  that  the  religious  and  reverential  character  of  the 
poor  was  most  striking  and  most  delightful.  In  the  boats 
on  the  Swiss  lakes,  I  have  crossed  the  ferries  with  par- 
ties of  peasants,  all  employing  their  spare  moments 
in  the  repetition,  together,  of  their  prayers;  in  the  vil- 
lage inns  I  have  often  witnessed  them  gathered  together 
in  the  afternoons,  for  the  same  purpose,  in  parties  num- 
bering from  ten  to  twenty,  whilst  the  little  road-side 
chapels,  the  crucifixes  in  the  fields,  with  their  circles  of 
worshippers,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and,  above  all,  the 
well-attended  matins  and  vespers  in  the  numerous 
churches,  with  the  constant  influx  of  worshippers  from 
five  in  the  morning  until  ten  at  night,  have  all  shown  me 
but  too  clearly  the  wide  difference  between  these  people 
and  our  own.  And  if  I  am  asked  what  is  the  effect  of 
this  religion  on  the  every-day-life  of  these  people,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
educated  Protestants  of  Holland,  Baden,  Wirtemberg, 
and  some  other  German  states,  the  Catholic  population 
of  Austria,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Fri- 
bourg,  Zug,  Solothurn,  Uri,  and  Schweitz,  in  Switzer- 
land, are  the  most  peaceful,  orderly,  happy,  and  con- 
tented population  in  Europe.  The  Tyrolese  are 
noted  for  their  devoted  attachment  to  the  paternal, 
though  arbitrary,  rule  of  the  Austrian  Government; 
and  the  Swiss  cantons  I  have  named,  have  been  distin- 
guished by  the  quiet  and  contented  condition  of  their 
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populations,  in  the  midst  of  the  turbulence  and  dissatis- 
faction which  has  agitated  the  half-educated  Protestant 
cantons,  for,  as  I  have  shown,  the  other  cantons  have 
hardly  yet  begun  to  reap  the  beaefits  of  their  but  re- 
cently developed  education.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
Protestantism  is  inconsistent  with  order ;  I  thank  God  I 
am  not  yet  forced  to  believe  that ;  but  I  do  believe,  and 
all  Protestant  countries  are  a  proof  of  what  I  say,  that 
Protestantism  with  an  uneducated  people  is  decidedly 
inconsistent  with  social  tranquillity.  What  I  mean  is, 
that  none  but  the  lowest  forms  of  Protestantism  will  ever 
affect  an  ignorant  multitude,  but  that  Catholicism  is  par- 
ticularly designed  for  such  a  multitude ;  and  what  I  do 
wish  is,  that  if  we  may  not  have  an  educational  system, 
whereby  to  fit  our  people  for  the  reception  of  Pro- 
testantism, that  we  might  have  again  Roman  Catholicism 
for  the  people,  believing  as  I  do,  that  it  is  injinitely 
better  that  the  people  should  be  superstitiously  religious, 
than  that  they  should  be,  as  at  present,  ignorant,  sensual, 
and  revolutionary  infidels. 

Why  is  it,  that  in  Protestant  countries,  like  England 
and  America,  where  nearly  all  the  poor  above  thirty 
years  of  age  are  wholly  uneducated,  we  find  so  many  of 
the  very  lowest  forms  of  the  expression  of  religious  be- 
lief, as  the  Mormonites,  the  Ranters,  &c,  whilst  in  those 
countries,  as  Holland,  Wirtemberg,  Baden,  and  Ba- 
varia, where  the  people  have  been  fitted  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  higher  species  of  Protestantism,  there  is  hardly 
anything  analogous  to  these  religious  extravagancies  ? 
Why  is  it,  too,  that  in  Catholic  countries  where  an  ob- 
jective religion  is  given  to  the  people — where  the  un- 
educated are  not  required  to  accept  a  religion  requiring 
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an  educated  mind, — why  is  it,  that  in  these  countries 
there  is  nothing  like  the  extravagant  religious  enthusiasm 
or  the  still  more  to  be  lamented  wild  atheism  existing 
among  our  poor? 

The  reason  is,  that  in  each  case  the  Governments 
have  wisely  judged,  that  it  was  of  primary  importance  to 
the  people  and  to  the  state,  that  the  people  should  have 
a  faith,  and  where  that  faith  has  not  been  one  like 
Roman  Catholicism,  suited  to  captivate  the  ignorant, 
but  one  like  the  Protestant,  fitted  only  for  the  educated, 
they  have  wisely  educated  their  people  so  as  to  fit  them 
for  its  reception,  not  in  a  low  and  degraded  form,  but  in 
its  highest  and  purest  spiritual  development. 

I  repeat  again  that  the  people  of  the  manufacturing, 
districts  of  this  kingdom  have  no  religion.  They  are  not 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  Protestantism,  or  if  they  are 
so  in  a  few  cases,  it  is  only  for  the  reception  of  a  cor- 
rupted and  corrupting  phasis  of  it ;  and  we  have  taken 
from  them  the  only  religion  capable  of  influencing  them 
in  their  present  state. 

How  deeply,  then,  does  it  behove  us  as  true  Pro- 
testants, and  especially  as  members  of  a  church  boasting, 
and  boasting  truly,  to  offer  to  the  people  the  purest  and 
most  beautiful  form  of  Protestantism,  but  a  form  whose 
very  purity  and  freedom  from  the  captivating  errors 
which  have  rendered  other  religions  more  influential  on 
the  ignorant  poor,  more  urgently  requires  that  the 
people  should  be  educated  to  accept  it ;  how  deeply 
does  it  behove  us  to  be  tenfold  more  diligent  than 
Catholic  countries,  to  prepare  the  people,  by  means  of 
education,  for  the  reception  of  its  tenets.  And  yet, 
alas!  Catholic  countries  have  far  outstripped  us  in  the 
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eagerness  with  which  they  are  promoting  the  education 
of  their  people.  They  understand  the  signs  of  the 
times,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  them,  and  that  by  a 
fearful  lesson.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  under- 
stand the  real  necessities  of  the  poor. 

I  cannot  imagine  anything  more  injurious  to  the 
clergy,  more  hostile  to  the  influence  they  ought  to  pos- 
sess over  the  people ;  I  cannot  imagine  anything  more 
certain  to  separate  the  people  from  them,  than  that  it 
should  be  fancied  for  one  moment  that  they  oppose  all 
Government  interference,  (after  sufficient  guarantees 
have  been  offered  them  that  it  is  not  intended  to  take 
the  direction  and  surveillance  of  the  moral  and  religious 
education  of  the  people  out  of  their  hands,)  merely  from 
a  vain  desire  to  manage  and  direct  the  education  of  the 
people  themselves,  especially  after  they  have  given  such 
a  proof  of  their  utter  inability  to  raise  a  tithe  of  the 
funds  for  such  a  purpose.  They  are  doubtless  the  fit 
and  proper  guardians  of  the  religion  and  the  morality  of 
the  country,  and  they  are  only  performing  their  high 
duty  when  they  oppose  any  measure  which  may  seem 
likely  to  undermine  the  religious  and  moral  influence 
they  ought  to  have ;  but  let  them  be  most  careful  they 
do  not  demand  more.  Let  them  take  care  that  they  do 
not  reject  the  assistance  of  Government  after  having 
shown  the  country  that  they  cannot  raise  one  paltry 
half-million  for  the  primary  education  of  a  nation  of 
16,000,000  souls  Far  from  thwarting  Government,  it 
behoves  them,  if  they  can  discern  the  signs  of  the  times, 
to  be  the  first  to  demand  the  co-operation  of  the  state, 
and  to  confess  their  inability  to  carry  on  the  education 
of  the  people  without  it,  instead    of  appearing  for  one 
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moment  satisfied  with,  and  still  less  venturing  for  one 
instant  to  vaunt,  the  miserably  small  progress  that  edu- 
cation has  yet  made. 

First,  then,  let  me  again  briefly  state  what  we  have  to 
do,  referring  as  proof  of  what  I  lay  down  here  to  the 
last  chapter,  and  especially  to  those  deeply  interesting 
extracts  from  the  Reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
inserted  there. 

I.  We  require  two- thirds  as  many  schools  as  we  at 
present  possess ;  nor  is  this  want  confined  to  either 
towns  or  country,  but  is  equally  felt  in  each,  as  the  ex- 
tracts referred  to  above  sufficiently  prove.* 

II.  We  require  an  annual  provision  for  the  payment 
not  only  of  nearly  all  the  schoolmasters  and  the  schoolmis- 
tresses we  at  present  have,  but  for  all  that  we  shall  find 
it  necessary  to  appoint  for  the  education  of  our  numerous 
population ;  and,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  last  chapter, 
this  provision  would,  when  we  are  properly  provided 
with  schools,  amount  to  about  1,500,000/.  per  annum. 

III.  We  require,  as  I  have  before  shown,  annual 
funds  for  the  efficient  support  of  forty  Normal  schools, 
for  the  education  of  schoolmasters,  as  well  as  of  twenty 
or  thirty  others  for  the  education  of  schoolmistresses. 

IV.  We  require,  also,  an  outlay  of  70,000/.  on  the 
support  of  an  efficient  body  of  inspectors,  those  for  the 
church-schools  being  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy,  with  the  sanction  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
and  those  for  the  schools  of  the  Dissenters  being  chosen 

*  In  several  of  our  towns  the  proportion  between  scholars  and  popula- 
tion is  1  in  every  150,  whilst  in  New  York  it  is  1  in  3*5,  and  in  two 
cantons  in  Switzerland  1  in  4*5. 
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from  among  them,  sufficient  guarantees  being  at  the 
same  time  given  them,  that  no  one  should  be  chosen  to 
whom  they  could  honestly  object. 

As  far,  therefore,  as  the  necessary  funds  are  con- 
cerned, this  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  principal  expendi- 
ture, for  which  it  is  necessary  in -some  way  or  other  to 
provide.  And  let  it  not  be  thought  that  I  have  presented 
any  exaggerated  estimate.  I  have  shown  in  my  last 
chapter  the  immense  sums  France  has  spent  on  her 
national  education,  and  the  expensive  machinery  which 
is  now  in  operation  in  Austria,  Prussia,  the  German 
States,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  even  Switzerland ; 
whilst  England  with  her  riches  has  become  the  gazing 
stock  of  the  world,  preferring,  as  she  does,  to  cast  away 
her  millions  annually  in  the  vain  hope  of  filling  up  an 
ever-widening  lagune  of  pauperism,  rather  than  attempt 
to  bank  in  the  ruinous  and  pestilential  waters,  which 
unchecked  and  unguided  are  spreading  themselves  gra- 
dually over  her  lands. 

First,  then,  how  shall  we  provide  sufficient  school- 
rooms for  the  population  ? 

The  present  plan  both  of  the  Government  and  the 
educational  societies  is,  to  wait  until  some  locality  pro- 
vides about  two-thirds  of  the  necessary  funds  and  ap- 
plies for  aid,  and  then  to  furnish  the  other  third,  re- 
quiring guarantees  for  the  proper  outlay  of  the  money, 
as  well  as  the  right  of  inspecting  the  progress  of  the 
school.  What  is  the  consequence?  There  are  many 
districts,  as  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  will  only  too 
plainly  show,  where  no  one  takes  the  least  interest  in 
the  education  of  the  young,  so  that  no  voluntary  local 
efforts  are  ever  likely  to  be  made,  and  where,  conse- 
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quently,  no  assistance  is  ever  likely  to  be  given,  and 
which  remain  at  the  present  day  wholly  without  schools 
or  teachers ;  there  are  many  other  districts  where  there 
is  literally  no  one  who  knows  how  to  make  an  applica- 
tion, even  if  sufficient  local  funds  could  be  raised,  the 
population  being  wholly  composed  of  small  farmers  and 
labourers,  or  of  manufacturing  operatives  or  miners  ; 
there  are  many  other  districts,  especially  in  the  towns, 
where,  although  the  clergy  or  ministers  have  succeeded 
in  raising  two- thirds  of  the  funds  necessary  for  one  or 
two  schools,  they  are  utterly  unable  to  raise  more,  and 
where  several  more  schools  are  imperatively  required  ; 
under  this  class  will  fall  nearly  all  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  kingdom,  where  from  the  vast  numbers  of 
the  poor,  a  great  number  of  schools  are  required,  and 
where  it  is  utterly  hopeless  to  raise  sufficient  funds 
from  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  district,  who  happen  to 
understand  the  necessity  of  education.  And  though  it 
may  be  answered,  that  the  National  Society  has  assisted 
several  of  these  districts,  even  when  local  funds  could  not 
be  raised,  yet  it  requires  no  demonstration,  to  show  how 
utterly  incapable  that  Society  is  to  meet  the  dishearten- 
ing deficiency  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  with  only 
about  200,000/.  Why,  it  would  require  a  million  of 
money  to  provide  schools  for  those  districts  in  the 
north,  which  are  now  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  any- 
thing for  themselves,  and  are  wholly  without,  or  very 
deficiently  provided  with,  school-room  for  the  popula- 
tion. What  a  commentary  is  it,  then,  on  the  interest  we 
take  in  the  improvement  of  the  people  that  we  should 
rest  satisfied  with  providing  less  than  300,000/.  for  the 
erection  of  schools  in  the  populous  districts  of  the  north, 
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where  79,088  new  power-looms  have  been  set  up  within 
the  last  ten  years  !  Have  I  not  reason,  when  I  say, 
that  the  people  have  no  chance  of  being  educated,  till 
they  educate  themselves?  And  not  only  have  we  the 
pain  of  seeing  how  ridiculously  inefficient  our  means 
are;  not  only  must  we  bear  the  wondering  gaze  of 
foreigners  as  they  ask,  "  But  in  Heaven's  name  how  is 
it  that  your  country  does  not  perceive  the  momentous 
importance  of  this  question;"  but  we  must  be  galled 
with  the  ignorant  congratulations  of  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country,  pointing  to  the  great  funds  we 
have  raised,  and  saying  to  one  another,  M  Is  it  not  cha- 
racteristic of  the  generosity  of  this  great  nation?" 
Truly  it  is,  for  we  can  rest  perfectly  contented  whilst 
the  funds  required  for  the  relief  of  a  demoralized  pau- 
perism are  yearly  increasing,  and  we  can  pay  our 
5,000. 000Z.  per  annum  in  this  manner  without  the  least 
dissatisfaction,  whilst  for  the  erection  of  schools  we  ex- 
pend in  six  years  600,000/. ! 

Is  it  not  manifest  that  private  benevolence  is  not 
equal  to  so  great  a  work,  and  that  Government  must 
come  forward  and  ensure  each  locality  being  provided 
with  school-room,  or  else  that  the  country  will  always 
continue  as  badly  provided  as  at  present ;  for  our  past 
efforts  have  barely  sufficed  to  provide  for  the  increase  of 
the  population  during  the  period  over  which  those  efforts 
have  extended. 

Whenever  we  do  resolve  to  undertake  the  education 
of  the  country,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
Government  so  to  increase  its  force  of  inspectors,  as  to 
obtain  information  of  the  exact  condition  of  the  means 
for  education  in   every  parish  throughout  the  kingdom. 
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The  state  of  the   different    parishes  should,    then,  be 
ranged  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  Parishes  which  are  already  supplied  with  suffi- 
cient school-room. 
%  Parishes  which  have  some  school-room  but  re- 
quire more,   and  are  able  to  provide  what  is 
wanted. 

3.  Parishes  which  have  some  school-room  but  re- 

quire more,  and  are  unable  to  provide  what  is 
wanted. 

4.  Parishes  which  have  no  school-room,  but  which 

are  able  to  provide  sufficient. 

5.  Parishes  which  have  no   school- room,  and  are 

not  able  to  provide  any. 

Now,  as  I  have  already  shown,  and  as  the  reports  of 
the  inspectors  still  more  clearly  show,  there  is  no  hope 
of  anything  being  done  in  very  many  parishes  capable  of 
great  local  efforts,  unless  Government  requires  it  of 
them.  As  Mr.  Allen  shows,  over  great  tracts  of  coun- 
try, there  does  not  at  present  exist  a  single  school.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  present  voluntary  system 
will  not,  with  all  our  efforts,  provide  the  country  with 
schools,  and  that  if  we  are  to  have  them  Government 
must  interfere  and  oblige  each  parish,  as  far  as  it  is 
able,  to  provide  itself  with  sufficient  school-room  for  its 
population. 

In  each  parish  all  tenants  of  houses  whose  rent 
amounts,  say  to  at  least  10Z.  per  annum,  might  be  made 
liable  to  a  certain  rate  to  be  apportioned  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  parish  and  the  number  of  the  house- 
holders  who  were  liable  to  the  rate.  Each  of  these 
householders  might  have  a  vote  in  the  election  of  a  com- 
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mittee  of  eight  or  ten  members  for  the  administration  of 
the  educational  expenditure  of  the  parish.  Of  this 
committee  the  clergy  and  the  dissenting  ministers  ought 
of  course  to  be,  as  in  all  European  countries,  the  ex- 
officio  members. 

Before  this  committee,  when  elected,  the  inspector  for 
the  district  should  lay  an  account  of  the  exact  state  of 
education  in  the  parish,  showing  the  quantity  of  school- 
room required  for  the  population,  where  the  required 
school  or  schools  should  be  situated,  so  as  best  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  and  also  how 
many  houses  for  teachers  should  be  provided.  The 
committee  might  then  deliberate  whether  it  would 
supply  the  wants  of  the  parish  by  joint  schools  for  the 
different  religious  sects,  or  by  separate  schools  for  each 
sect,  and  whether  it  would  at  once  provide  for  all  the 
schools  required,  or  by  the  imposition  of  separate  rates 
in  separate  years.  At  these  deliberations  the  clergy, 
the  dissenting  ministers,  and  the  inspectors  would  of 
course  assist,  the  latter  by  affording  all  necessary  infor- 
mation as  to  the  exact  wants  of  the  district. 

I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  were  the  Government  to 
leave  it  to  the  option  of  the  several  parishes,  whether 
they  would  support  separate  or  joint  schools,  that  there 
would  be  little  difficulty.  Wherever  any  one  party  was 
decidedly  too  small  to  establish  a  school  for  itself,  it 
would  concur  in  the  arrangement  for  a  joint  school.  It 
is  when  Government  endeavours  itself  to  decide  upon  it, 
that  all  parties  are  alarmed  and  begin  to  suspect  ulterior 
designs,  and  to  fear  the  effects  of  a  scheme  over  which 
they  have  had  no  control.  All  that  Government  should 
do,  is  to  oblige  each  parish,  as  far  as  it  is  able,  to  supply 
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itself  with  sufficient  school-room,  and  to  leave  to  its  own 
decision  the  manner  in  which  this  should  be  done.  I 
am  confirmed  in  my  opinion  that  joint  schools  would 
not  be  objected  to  if  the  establishing  of  them  were  left 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  parishes,  by  the  ex- 
perience I  have  had  in  the  north,  where  I  have  found 
schools  expressly  intended  for  the  church  filled  partly 
with  the  children  of  Dissenters,  who  did  not  object  in 
the  least  in  some  cases  to  their  children  remaining  even 
during  the  religious  lessons  given  in  the  school.  But 
whenever  a  power  from  without  endeavours  to  force 
joint  schools  upon  a  locality,  then  the  clergy  and  the 
dissenting  ministers,  and  many  of  the  parents,  begin  to 
be  alarmed.  Of  course  Government  ought  to  require, 
when  a  school  was  established  for  two  sects  and  the 
schoolmaster  was  chosen  from  the  most  numerous  sect, 
that  the  children  should  either  attend  the  religious 
lessons  given  to  the  school  or  should  receive  daily 
religious  instruction  from  one  of  the  ministers  of  their 
own  sect. 

But  even  if  the  committee  could  not  agree  to  provide 
a  joint  school,  and  the  minority  were  too  small  to  re- 
quire a  school  for  themselves,  at  any  rate  let  the  majo- 
rity be  provided,  and  we  should  soon  find  that  the  mino- 
rity would  no  longer  object  to  their  children  attending 
the  secular  instruction  given  at  the  school,  and  receiving 
their  religious  instruction  from  their  own  minister. 
Many  parishes,  moreover,  would  require  several  schools, 
and  in  these  cases  it  could  easily  be  arranged,  that  they 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  different  sects,  according 
to  their  respective  numbers.  But  of  course,  I  shall  not 
venture  here  to  enter  into  the  minute   details  of  any 
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general  scheme,  all  I  wish  to  do  is,  to  point  out  the  clear 
necessity  of  Government's  discovering  the  wants  of  the 
different  parishes,  and  requiring  those  which  are  capable 
of  local  efforts  to  provide  schools.  It  is  perfectly  clear, 
that  until  this  is  done,  we  shall  never  have  one-half  as 
many  schools  as  we  require. 

Where  the  parishes  were  not  capable  of  doing  more 
than  they  have  already  done,  or  of  making  any  but  very 
inefficient  efforts,  Government  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
give  the  necessary  assistance,  instead  of  confining  its 
grants,  as  at  present,  to  those  parishes  alone,  which  are 
able  to  raise  two-thirds  of  the  necessary  funds.  But  in 
these  parishes  also,  or  in  the  different  school-districts  of 
these  parishes,  where  several  schools  were  required,  the 
householders  would  always  be  able  to  raise  some  part  of 
the  necessary  outlay,  and  their  wishes  ought  therefore  to 
be  consulted,  whether  they  would  consent  to  support 
separate  or  joint  schools. 

These  parish  committees  might  be  called  on  to  meet 
once  a  year  to  examine  the  state  of  the  school  buildings, 
and  to  provide,  by  the  levying  of  a  small  rate  on  the 
householders,  for  all'  the  repairs  required  for  all  the 
schools  and  schoolmasters'  houses  in  the  parish ;  and 
when  the  population  was  increased  so  much  as  to  re- 
quire another  school,  for  the  building  of  another  school 
in  the  parish.  The  inspectors  of  the  district  would 
inform  them  of  the  exact  wants  of  the  parish.  I  think 
it  would  be  wise  also,  to  give  these  parish  committees 
the  power  of  requiring  the  attendance  of  all  the  children 
at  school  between  certain  ages,  and  of  enforcing  that 
attendance  whenever  they  saw  fit  to  do  so.  In  many 
districts  the  parochial  authorities  would  not  object  to  put 
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this  regulation  into  force,  while  Government  will  be 
wholly  unable  for  many  years  to  enforce  a  general  regu- 
lation of  this  kind.  The  people  would  not  object  to  it, 
if  it  issued  from  themselves,  although  they  would  call  it 
unwarrantable  interference  on  the  part  of  Government. 
And  although,  doubtless,  very  many  districts  would  not 
consent  to  enforce  such  a  regulation  for  many  years  to 
come,  yet  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  country,  if  the 
inspectors  could  induce  some  of  the  parishes  to  make 
such  a  regulation.  But  whether  they  would  or  not,  yet 
a  general  encouragement  would  be  given  to  parents  to 
send  their  children,  if  the  inspectors  reported  yearly  to 
the  committees  the  names  of  those  parents  who  ne- 
glected this  duty,  and  urged  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tees to  use  their  influence  with  them  in  inducing  them 
to  allow  their  children  to  be  educated. 

The  mere  fact  of  the  attention  of  their  parish  being 
directed  to  their  negligence  would  induce  many  parents 
who  now  are  wholly  careless  about  it  to  promote  the 
education  of  their  children,  by  sending  them  to  the 
parochial  schools. 

Another  thing  which  might,  with  great  advantage,  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  these  parochial  committees,  would 
be  the  fixing  of  the  amount  of  the  weekly  school  fees. 
They  would  be  better  acquainted  than  any  other  per- 
sons, with  the  exact  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish,  and  with  the  sums  they  would  be  able  to  pay. 
A  power  ought,  however,  in  all  cases  to  be  given  to  the 
clergy  or  dissenting  ministers,  in  conjunction  with  the 
schoolmasters,  to  allow  those  children  to  attend  the 
schools,  whose  parents  were  notably  too  poor  to  pay  any 
part  of  the  settled  weekly  fees. 
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Where  there  existed  in  a  parish  a  national  school,  or  a 
school  belonging  to  some  sect  of  the  dissenters,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  other  sects  in  the  parish  were  very 
small,  the  committee  would  inquire  of  the  minister  of  the 
sect  to  which  the  school  belonged,  whether  he  would 
allow  the  children  of  other  religious  denominations  to 
attend  the  secular  instruction  given  in  the  school.  In 
very  many  cases  this  would  be  done  willingly,  but  where 
it  was  refused,  the  committee  should,  unless  the  num- 
bers of  the  other  sects  were  too  small,  be  required  to 
establish  another  school  in  the  parish. 

But  how  should  the  schoolmasters  for  these  schools, 
and  for  all  the  schools  in  the  country,  henceforward  be 
chosen?  In  the  case  of  all  schools  at  present  established, 
directed  by  trustees,  school  societies,  religious  congrega- 
tions, or  private  individuals,  I  would,  of  course,  leave 
the  selection  of  the  masters  in  the  hands  of  the  persons 
in  whom  it  is  now  vested,  reserving  for  Government, 
however,  the  right  of  examining  by  means  of  its  inspec- 
tors the  persons  chosen,  and  the  power  of  annulling  the 
election,  if  the  candidate  was  found  upon  examination  to 
be  unfitted  for  the  exercise  of  his  important  duties.  In 
the  case  of  schools  erected  by  the  parochial  authorities, 
the  schoolmasters  should  be  always  chosen,  if  the  school 
was  intended  for  only  one  sect,  from  that  sect,  by  its 
minister,  and  if  for  several  sects,  from  the  most  numerous 
sect,  by  its  minister,  subject,  however,  in  every  case  to 
the  approval  of  Government.  When  we  have  a  suffici- 
ent number  of  Normal  schools,  of  course  no  person 
should  be  permitted  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  situation  of 
schoolmaster,  but  one  who  had  been  educated  in  such  a 
school,  and  who  had  obtained  a  certificate  from  its  direc- 
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tor  and  professors  of  high  moral  character,  and  of  satis- 
factory intellectual  attainments. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  Government  to  reserve 
for  itself  the  right  of  examining  every  candidate  for  the 
situation  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  power  of  rejecting 
him,  if  found  upon  examination  unworthy  of  the  situa- 
tion. Until  Government  comes  forward  and  claims  this 
privilege,  we  shall  always  be  liable,  in  the  event  of  the 
trustees  or  managers  of  a  school  being  careless,  which 
does  and  will  constantly  happen,  to  have  men  chosen, 
who  not  only  are  wholly  unfitted  by  their  want  of  any 
previous  education,  but  who  are  capable  of  doing  the 
greatest  possible  mischief  to  the  children  committed  to 
their  care,  by  their  exceeding  low  moral  character.  I 
have  seen  men  occupying  the  post  of  schoolmasters, 
who  had  been  elected  by  the  managers  or  trustees  of  the 
schools,  and  who  were  positively  doing  a  great  moral  in- 
jury to  the  children  in  their  schools,  and  who  were  un- 
fitted in  every  respect  for  their  situations. 

It  is  monstrous  that  this  should  be  even  possible, 
much  more  that  it  should  be  of  constant  occurrence. 
But  it  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  leaving  the  selec- 
tion of  the  teachers  to  men  burdened  with  other  affairs, 
and  who  have  not  sufficient  time  for  a  truly  laborious 
and  difficult  duty,  and  who  in  the  generality  of  cases  are 
wholly  unfit  to  be  judges  of  the  capability  of  any  one  for 
such  a  post  Imagine  one  of  our  country  farmers  choos- 
ing a  schoolmaster!  The  very  idea  of  it  is  absurd.  And 
yet  I  have  seen  a  party  of  farmers  performing  this  respon- 
sible duty  in  their  capacity  of  managers  of  a  country 
school,  which  was  attended  by  nearly  one  hundred  chil- 
dren, and  a  pretty  choice   they  of  course  made ;  a  man 
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whom  I  should  have  been  sorry  to  employ  as  a  farm- 
labourer.  Now  Government  need  not  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  trustees  and  managers,  further  than  to  require 
to  be  satisfied  of  the  capability  of  the  candidate,  but  so 
far  it  undoubtedly  ought  to  interfere,  making  it  the  law 
of  the  land  here,  as  it  is  in  Holland,  Prussia,  France, 
Hanover,  Baden,  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  and 
Austria,  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  be  hencefor- 
ward chosen  as  master  of  a  school  for  the  poor,  until 
Government  had  been  satisfied  of  his  capability  of  con- 
ducting the  religious  and  secular  instruction  of  a  school. 
Every  schoolmaster  should  be  required  to  obtain  a  cer- 
tificate of  high  moral  character  from  the  director  of  the 
Normal  school  at  which  he  was  educated ;  a  certificate 
of  capability  to  conduct  the  religious  instruction  of  a 
school  from  the  clergyman  or  dissenting  minister  who 
directed  the  religious  superintendence  of  the  school,  and 
a  certificate  of  capability  to  conduct  the  secular  instruc- 
tion of  a  school  from  the  inspector  of  the  district  in  which 
he  desired  to  be  a  schoolmaster.  By  this  means,  fol- 
lowed universally  abroad,  we  should  raise  the  profession 
of  schoolmaster  in  the  public  estimation,  we  should 
secure  a  set  of  men  of  high  character  and  qualifications 
for  these  important  posts,  and  we  should  raise  the  reli- 
gious, moral,  and  secular  standard  of  education  through- 
out the  country. 

II.  We  require  an  annual  provision  for  the  payment, 
not  only  of  all  the  schoolmasters  and  the  schoolmistresses 
we  at  present  possess,  but  of  all  those  we  shall  be  obliged 
hereafter  to  establish. 

Now  if  there   are   any  who  having  read  the  extracts 
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from  the  Inspector's  reports,  which  I  have  inserted 
above,  still  think  that  it  is  possible  to  go  on  much  longer 
in  our  present  course,  I  assuredly  have  nothing  to  say 
to  them.  If  any  one  can  think  it  advisable  that  the 
schoolmasters'  salaries  should  be  dependent  altogether, 
or  even  principally,  on  the  small  weekly  payments  of 
their  scholars,  if  any  one  can  think  it  advisable  that 
they  should  depend  for  their  subsistence  on  the  un- 
certain continuance  of  the  benevolent  donations  of 
others,  or  on  public  collections,  depending  for  their 
amount  on  the  way  in  which  a  charity  sermon  may  be 
received ;  or  that  the  support  of  the  schoolmasters 
should  be  a  tax  on  the  small  incomes  of  our  country 
curates  or  poor  clergy,  I  shall  not  waste  any  argument 
upon  them ;  but  I  do  entreat  all  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  the  education  of  the  people  to 
read  those  extracts  appended  to  the  third  chapter,  and 
to  ask  themselves  whether  it  is  possible  to  obtain  good 
teachers  until  we  have  provided  a  certain  and  sufficient 
maintenance  for  them. 

Each  teacher  ought  to  have  a  certain  salary  of  at 
least  50/.  per  annum  provided  him,  as  well  as  a  house 
and  garden  and  the  school-fees,  which,  however,  as  I 
have  before  mentioned,  should  be  so  limited  by  the 
parish  authorities  as  not  to  prevent  any  but  the  very 
poorest  parents,  who  were  unable  to  pay  anything, 
sending  their  children  to  school ;  and  in  the  case  of 
these  parents,  the  clergy  or  dissenting  ministers  should 
have  the  power  of  admitting  their  children  into  the 
schools  free  of  all  expense,  on  ascertaining  that  their 
plea  of  poverty  was  a  true  one. 

We  must  provide  good  situations  for  the  masters,  or 
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we  shall  never  obtain  well-educated    masters    for    the 
situations. 

We  should  therefore  be  prepared  to  provide  a  salary 
of  50/.  per  annum  for  every  master  at  present  appointed 
to  a  school,  on  his  presenting  a  certificate  from  the 
clergyman  or  dissenting  minister  who  directs  his  school, 
of  his  religious  and  moral  character,  and  of  his  capa- 
bility of  directing  the  religious  education  of  his  school ; 
and  another  from  the  inspector  of  his  district  of  his 
capability  to  conduct  the  secular  instruction  of  his 
school.  But  no  salary  should  be  paid  unless  these  cer- 
tificates were  first  obtained ;  and  in  the  case  of  any 
master  appointed  in  future,  another  certificate  of  cha- 
racter should  be  required  to  be  obtained  from  the 
director  of  the  Normal  school  in  which  the  candidate 
was  educated.  Where,  however,  any  school  is  endowed, 
the  annual  income  settled  on  the  master  should  be 
raised,  where  deficient,  to  50/.  per  annum,  on  condition 
that  the  master  presented  the  above-mentioned  certifi- 
cates. But  even  where  any  school  is  so  endowed  that 
the  income  secured  to  the  schoolmaster  amounts  to  at 
least  50/.  per  annum,  the  Government  should  demand 
the  right  of  inspecting  the  school  as  well  as  a  veto  on 
the  appointment  of  any  schoolmaster  in  future. 

The  extracts  above  referred  to  prove  only  too  plainly 
that  the  country  can  have  no  security  against  the  negli- 
gence or  ignorance  of  local  authorities,  until  Govern- 
ment has  the  surveillance — I  do  not  say  the  direction, 
but  the  mere  surveillance — of  all  the  primary  schools  in 
the  country,  and  a  veto  on  the  appointment  and  dis- 
missal of  all  the  teachers  in  the  country.  It  is  what  all 
foreign  countries,  where  education  has  made  any  pro- 
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gress,  have  granted  their  government,  and  it  is  what 
our  Government  must  have  sooner  or  later.  Until 
Government  has  this  indirect  influence  on  the  choice 
and  dismissal  of  the  teachers,  the  education  of  the 
country  left  in  the  hands  of  careless  local  authorities,  all 
engaged  in  other  affairs,  and  having  little  time  to  look 
after  the  schools,  will  remain  what  it  is  at  present,  de- 
fective, unproductive  of  any  satisfactory  results,  and  in 
many  cases  positively  hurtful  and  demoralizing. 

Of  course  out  of  our  present  schools  there  would  be 
very  few  masters  who  could  obtain  the  necessary  certi- 
ficates of  character  and  competence,  and  of  the  few 
respectable  teachers  we  have,  most  of  them  are  at  least 
temporarily  provided  with  sufficient  salaries,  so  that  the 
immediate  provision  required  for  this  purpose  would  be 
comparatively  very  trifling.  Now  there  are  several 
ways  in  which  this  annual  outlay  might  be  provided, 
did  we  but  take  any  real  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  people.  It  would  indeed  be  a  strange  confession  to 
make,  when  most  of  the  European  nations  have  pro- 
vided for  the  public  maintenance  of  their  teachers,  that 
our  country,  the  richest  in  the  world,  is  not  able  to  meet 
so  necessary  an  expenditure.  But  I  confess  that,  as  far 
as  I  am  able  to  judge,  one  method  appears  to  me  to 
offer  many  advantages  that  no  other  does.  I  have 
often  in  the  course  of  the  observations  I  have  ventured 
to  make  on  English  Education,  pointed  to  the  way  in 
which  the  out-door  expenditure  of  the  Poor  Law 
Unions  of  England  and  Wales  has  been  steadily  and 
rapidly  increasing.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  remark  how 
very  much  better  it  would  be  for  the  poor  themselves, 
it'  this  relief  could  be  gradually  withdrawn.     The  evil 
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effects  of  a  public  charity  of  this  kind,  in  the  stimulus  it 
gives  to  improvidence  and  carelessness  among  the  poor, 
is  now  too  generally  admitted  to  need  any  notice  from 
me.  It  is  however  impossible,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, to  withdraw  this  relief  suddenly.  We  have,  by 
our  own  neglect  of  the  poor,  fostered  the  growth  of  our 
present  pauperism ;  cruel  therefore  in  the  extreme 
would  it  be  to  suddenly  withdraw  the  stimulant  which 
we  have  made  necessary  to  the  people.  We  have  pau- 
perized the  people  by  our  own  ignorant  sectarianism, 
so  that  we  could  not  in  common  justice,  or  in  common 
humanity,  deny  them  that  relief  which  we  ourselves 
have  rendered  necessary. 

But  we  can  provide  for  the  education  of  their  children 
in  habits  of  temperance  and  prudence,  and  having  done 
this,  we  might  then  withdraw  that  relief  of  which  they 
would  no  longer  stand  in  need.  As  I  have  before 
shown,  the  payment  of  the  teachers  at  first  would  amount 
to  a  comparatively  small  sum.  This  sum  I  think  the 
unions  should  be  required  to  provide  from  the  poor- 
rates.  Each  union  should  be  required  to  check  the  in- 
crease of  its  expenditure  in  out-door  relief  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  such  of  its  schoolmasters  as 
obtained  the  approval  of  Government.  The  sums  re- 
quired for  this  purpose  at  first  would  be  very  small,  and 
as  they  increased  the  out-door  relief  might  be  slowly 
and  gradually  witndrawn  in  the  same  proportion,  so  that 
in  fifteen  years  from  this  time  we  might  hope  to 
have  substituted  the  expenses  of  a  great  and  complete 
system  of  National  Education  for  the  present  enormous 
expenditure  of  out-door  relief.  An  auditor  might  be 
attached  to  each  board   of  guardians  for  the  purpose  of 
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managing  the  educational  expenses  of  the  union,  and 
to  this  officer  the  inspector  of  the  district  might  send 
information  of  the  teachers  whom  he,  in  conjunction 
with  the  clergy  and  dissenting  ministers,  had  deemed 
worthy  of  receiving  their  salaries  from  the  union. 
Moreover,  the  unions  should  be  required  to  supply  the 
school  apparatus  necessary  for  those  schools  whose 
teachers  had  obtained  the  necessary  certificates.  Of  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  school  the  clergy- 
man or  dissenting  minister,  who  had  the  direction  of 
the  school,  in  conjunction  with  the  schoolmaster  and 
inspector,  should  decide,  and  on  an  application  forwarded 
by  them  jointly  the  union  should  be  bound  to  furnish 
the  necessary  outlay. 

This  plan  would  not  interfere  with  private  munifi- 
ficence  and  local  benevolence,  but  it  would  always  pro- 
vide for  the  failure  of  those  supplies,  and  it  would 
secure  to  a  good  schoolmaster  a  sufficient  and  inde- 
pendent livelihood,  so  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with 
his  situation  and  would  be  able  to  devote  his  undivided 
attention  to  his  duties. 

Of  course,  as  I  have  said  before,  Government  should 
require  to  have  a  veto  on  the  dismissal  as  well  as  on  the 
appointment  of  every  schoolmaster,  so  as  to  secure  a 
worthy  schoolmaster  from  all  risk  of  losing  his  situation 
through  any  mere  caprice  on  the  part  of  the  local  au- 
thorities who  elected  him.  As  I  have  shown  before,  the 
annual  expenditure  in  out-door  relief  is  now  about 
3,000,000/.  per  annum,  and  the  annual  expenditure  of 
the  unions  in  the  national  education,  supposing  they 
supported  the  Normal  schools,  provided  the  incomes  of 
the  schoolmasters  and   the   apparatus  for  the   schools, 
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would  not  for  many  years  amount  to  more  than 
2,000,000/.  per  annum,  and  would  not  amount  to  even 
that  sum  until  many  of  the  present  race  of  uneducated 
and  low-minded  teachers  had  become  superannuated  or 
had  died  at  their  posts.  If,  then,  Government  were  to 
limit  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  unions  on  out-door 
relief  and  on  education  to  3,500,000/.  never  allowing  them 
to  exceed  that  expenditure,  it  is  manifest  that  the  re- 
trenchment of  the  out-door  relief  would  be  so  very  gradual 
as  scarcely  to  be  felt,  whilst  it  would  not  be  superseded 
by  the  educational  expenditure  for  many  years,  as  popu- 
lation must  have  considerably  increased  ere  we  should 
require  3,500,000/.  per  annum  for  the  school  apparatus 
and  for  the  education  and  support  of  the  teachers  of  this 
country,  in  addition  to  the  present  endowments  and  to 
the  efforts  of  private  benevolence. 

There  are  two  reasons  which  point  to  the  adoption  of 
a  plan  such  as  the  one  I  have  very  briefly  and  imper- 
fectly sketched ;  one  is,  that  we  have  the  organization 
necessary  to  obtain  the  local  funds  already  provided — an 
organization,  moreover,  admirably  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose, since  it  would  interest  the  local  authorities  in  the 
progress  of  the  education  of  their  localities,  as  they 
would  not  like  to  feel  that  they  were  bearing  such 
expenses  and  reaping  no  returns ;  another  is,  that  it 
would  not  only  tend  to  check  the  rapidly  spreading 
pauperism  of  the  country — a  pauperism  which  is  con- 
tinually increasing  in  prosperous  as  well  as  in  adverse 
times — by  applying  a  remedy  to  the  root  of  the  evil  ; 
but  it  would  also  enforce  the  very  gradual  withdrawal 
of  that  out-door  relief,  which  more  than  almost  any 
other  cause  contributes   to  the  spread  of  that  disease 
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which  is  threatening  the  very  vitals  of  our  common- 
wealth. I  look  on  the  withdrawal  of  this  demoralizing 
expenditure  as  only  second  in  importance  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  I  believe  this  expenditure  is 
demoralizing  the  poor.  Indeed  I  am  certain,  from  the 
effects  of  it  on  districts,  which  have  fallen  under  my 
own  observation,  that  it  is  contributing  at  this  moment, 
more  than  almost  any  other  cause,  to  the  pauperism, 
immorality,  and  degradation  of  our  poor.  I  have 
seen  it  bestowed  in  the  most  careless  and  indiscriminate 
manner,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  encourage  to  the 
utmost  the  spirit  of  improvidence  now,  alas,  so  generally 
existing  among  the  poor.  I  have  known  poor  families, 
who  if  they  had  not  had  this  injurious  benevolence  to 
depend  upon,  would  have  provided  in  their  prosperous 
days  against  the  return  of  slack  times ;  living  in  a  care- 
less and  profuse  manner  whilst  their  prosperity  lasted, 
without  the  least  idea  of  providing  against  a  return  of 
adverse  seasons,  spending  all  their  earnings  in  drink  and 
good  living  with  no  idea  of  providence  or  foresight, 
knowing  that  however  careless  they  were  it  mattered 
little,  as  they  could  easily  persuade  the  union  to  assist 
them.  What  can  be  worse  than  such  a  system  ?  Can 
it  be  too  strongly  reprobated  ?  Is  it  not  offering  a 
premium  to  improvidence  and  a  stimulant  to  pau- 
perism ?  I  can  imagine  no  better  plan  of  demoralizing 
the  country  than  by  continuing  to  dispense  this  false, 
injurious,  and  absurd  charity  in  our  present  injudicious 
manner,  and  by  confining  our  efforts  to  our  present  con- 
temptible sham  of  National  Education.  But  this  cursed 
blindness  will  one  day  meet  with  its  own  reward,  when 
the  gaze  of  Europe  will  have  changed  from  the  degra- 
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elation  of  our  poor  to  the  tremendous  effects  which  that 
degradation  will  have  produced. 

And  what  a  sad  commentary  it  is  upon  the  conse- 
quences of  this  injudicious  and  uncharitable  pretence  of 
charity,  when  we  reflect  on  the  amount  of  this  annual 
outlay  in  years  of  such  unexampled  prosperity  as  1841, 
1842,  and  1843.  Reflect  on  this,  that  in  1844,  after  a 
time  of  such  continued  prosperity,  and  actually  during  its 
continuance,  there  were  1,246,743  out-door  paupers 
relieved,  and  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  these 
paupers  in  1844,  on  the  preceding  year,  notwithstanding 
the  remarkably  prosperous  state  of  the  labour  market, 
was  only  60,899,  and  that  in  that  same  year  of  com- 
mercial activity,  the  total  expenditure  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  amounted  to  4,976,093/.,  which  was  only 
231,934/.  less  than  the  total  expenditure  in  1843 ; 
whilst  from  1837  to  1843  the  expenditure  had  steadily 
increased !  True  it  is  that  the  population  has  also 
greatly  increased  during  the  same  time ;  but  what 
I  venture  to  say  is,  that  if  our  poor  had  not  been  de- 
moralized and  pauperized  by  our  own  thorough  indif- 
ference to  their  condition,  no  such  an  outlay  would  have 
been  required,  and  that  as  it  is,  this  outlay  is  only  in- 
creasing our  dangers.  But  look  at  the  following  table, 
extracted  from  the  Poor  Law  Reports  of  1845,  and 
then  reflect,  reader,  on  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  it,  for  you  will  find  it  speaks  much  stronger  than 
any  words  of  mine  can  do. 
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II.  We  require,  as  I  have  before  shown,  annual  funds 
for  the  efficient  support  of  40  Normal  schools  for  the 
education  of  schoolmasters,  as  well  as  of  20  or  30  others 
for  the  education  of  schoolmistresses. 

As  I  have  mentioned  in   the  last   chapter,  in  several 
of  the  dioceses  attempts  have  been   made  to  establish 
Normal  schools,  which  have  in  great  measure  failed  from 
the  want  of  sufficient  funds.     Until  Government  comes 
forward  and  assists  the  bishops  in  their  several  dioceses 
to  carry  out   these  laudable  efforts,  we  shall  continue 
without  any  sufficient  supply  of  masters  fitted  to  carry 
out  the  education  of  the  country.     But  however  great 
the  deficiency  of  these  training  establishments  for  the 
Church,  the  Dissenters  are  still  worse  provided  for  in 
this  respect.     For  as  I  have  before  shown,  they  have 
only  the  moiety  of  a  school,  and  that  school  a  very   in- 
efficient  one,   from  the  short  period   during    which  it 
trains  the  pupil -teachers.     As   I  have  shown,  a  public 
provision  is  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  Normal 
establishment   in   each  of  the   European    countries   of 
which  I  have  so  often  spoken,  and  the  benevolence  of 
private  individuals  is  exercised  in  creating  endowments 
for  the   education  of  poor  but  worthy  aspirants  to  the 
teacher's  ranks.     This  is  a  way  in  which  private  benevo- 
lence may  be  very  beneficially  encouraged,  but  certainly 
it  is  not  right  that  institutions  of  such  great  public  im- 
portance as  training  establishments  for  teachers  should 
be  left  dependent  on  such  benevolence.     Government 
should  therefore  be  prepared  to  enable  each  diocese  to 
support  at  least  one  good  and  efficient  Normal  school  for 
schoolmasters  for  the  schools  of  the  Church,  where  the 
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pupil-teachers  should  receive  a  three  years'  training, 
before  they  were  permitted  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  a  village  or  town  school.  But  in  addition  to 
these,  Government  should  be  prepared  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  a  second  Normal  school  in  the  diocese  of  Ban- 
gor for  the  teachers  of  the  schools  of  the  Methodists  in 
North  Wales,*  of  two  others  in  the  populous  diocese  of 
Chester,  one  for  the  teachers  of  the  Methodists  and  the 
other  for  the  teachers  of  the  Baptists  and  Independents  ; 
of  another  also  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry 
for  the  education  of  the  teachers  of  the  schools  of  the 
Dissenters  in  this  populous  district,  as  well  as  of  two 
others  in  the  populous  diocese  of  York,  one  for  the 
Methodists,  and  another  for  the  Baptists  and  Inde- 
pendents. In  the  diocese  of  London  there  are  already 
two  for  the  Church  and  one  for  the  Dissenters.  In  the 
diocese  of  Chester  there  ought  to  be  two,  one  for  the 
Church  and  one  for  the  Dissenters  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall. 

The  whole  number  of  Normal  schools  for  the  dif- 
ferent dioceses  would  then  be  as  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
ing table : — 

*  It  will  be  necessary  to  establish  a  Normal  school  in  this  diocese  for 
the  dissenters,  on  account  of  their  great  numbers  in  all  the  counties  of 
North  Wales. 
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Number  of  Normal  Schools  for  the  Education  of  School- 
masters, which  ought  to  be  provided  for  England  and 
Wales, 


Diocese. 

Population 
in  1831. 

No.  of 
Normal 
Schools. 

For  what  Sect  intended. 

St.  Asaph  -     - 

191,156 

1 

Church. 

Bangor  -     -     - 

163,712 

2 

fl   Church. 
( 1  Methodists. 

Bath  and  Wells 

403,795 

1 

Church. 

Bristol  .     -     - 

232,026 

1 

— 

Canterbury 

405,272 

1 

— 

Carlisle  -     -     - 

135,002 

1 

(I   Church. 

Chester       -     - 

1,883,958 

3 

-J  1   Methodists. 

(  1   Congregationalists. 

Chichester 

254,460 

1 

Church. 

St.  David    -     - 

358,451 

1 

— 

Durham      -     - 

469,933 

1 

— 

Ely  -     -     -     - 

133,722 

1 

— 

Exeter  -     -     - 

795,416 

2 

fl   Church. 
( 1   Dissenters. 

Gloucester  -     - 

315,512 

1 

Church. 

Hereford    -     - 

206,327 

1 

— 

Landaff       -     - 

181,244 

1 

— 

Litchfield    and 
Coventry  -     - 

1,045,481 

2 

Jl   Church. 
\  1   Dissenters. 

Lincoln  -     -     - 

899,468 

1 

Church. 
M   Church. 

London       -     - 

1,722,685 

3 

<^  1   Methodists. 
L  1   Congregationalists. 

Norwich     -     - 

690,138 

r 

Church. 

Oxford  -     -     - 

140,700 

i 

— 

Peterborough  - 

194,339 

i 

— 

Rochester  -     - 

191,875 

i 

— 

Salisbury     -     - 

384,683 

i 

— 

Winchester 

729,607 

i 

— 

Worcester  -     - 

271,687 

i 

fl   Church. 

York      -     -     - 

1,496,538 

3 

-?  1   Methodists. 

£ 1   Congregationalists . 

Total  - 

13,897,187 

35 

26  for  the  Church. 
9  for  the  Dissenters. 
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I  have  taken  the  population  as  it  was  in  1831,  as  I 
have  not  by  me  a  later  return  of  the  population  of  the 
different  dioceses.  But  it  is  evident,  as  I  have  before 
shown,  if  the  wants  of  other  countries  are  to  be  any 
guide  to  us  in  estimating  what  we  shall  require,  that  I 
have,  even  for  the  population  of  this  country  in  1831, 
made  a  calculation  much  below  the  actual  number  of 
Normal  schools  wanted ;  whilst,  if  I  consider  the  numbers 
of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  at  the  present 
day,  and  still  more  if  I  consider  what  they  will  probably 
amount  to  in  another  ten  years,  the  deficiency  of  my 
calculation  will  become  still  more  remarkable.  But  still, 
notwithstanding  these  considerations,  I  will  suppose  that 
thirty-five  Normal  schools  for  masters  would  suffice  for 
17,000,000  inhabitants,  the  question  then  arises  how 
shall  we  provide  for  their  support?  Now  I  have  shown 
in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  expenses  of  the  Normal 
schools,  and  of  the  annual  payment  of  30,000  school- 
masters, together  with  the  provision  of  the  necessary 
school  apparatus,  would  not  amount,  probably,  to  more 
than  2,000,000/.  per  annum  for  our  present  population. 
I  should  be  prepared  to  throw  the  whole  of  this  sum 
upon  the  unions,  substituting  it  gradually,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  expenditure  of  out-door 
relief  now  given  in  the  encouragement  of  pauperism.  I 
would  require  all  the  Poor  Law  Unions  within  the  diffe- 
rent dioceses,  to  provide  the  necessary  sums  for  the 
building  and  support  of  the  diocesan  Normal  schools. 
I  would  leave  the  Normal  schools  of  the  Church  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishops,  giving  to  them  the  appointment  of 
the  principals  and  professors,  and  only  requiring  for 
Government  the  inspection  of  the  schools,  and  a  veto 
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on  the  appointment  of  the  principals.  So  in  like  man- 
ner with  the  Normal  schools  for  the  dissenters.  Govern- 
ment should  select  the  principals  in  the  case  of  the 
schools  for  the  Methodists,  from  the  Methodists,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  schools  for  the  congregationalists  from 
the  most  numerous  of  their  sects  in  the  diocese,  and  a 
requisition  signed  by  any  five  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Methodists  or  of  the  congregationalists  should  annul 
the  selection,  which  had  been  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  these  cases  also,  Government  should,  of 
course,  require  the  right  of  inspection.  I  have  not 
mentioned  the  Normal  schools  for  female  teachers, 
because  I  am  willing  to  own,  that  I  see  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  education  of  schoolmistresses.  But  I 
think,  supposing  it  is  possible  to  educate  efficient  school- 
mistresses in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  commenced 
to  educate  the  schoolmasters,  I  mean  by  selecting  young 
girls  of  a  religious  character,  and  by  placing  them  for 
three  years  in  a  training  establishment,  that  a  Normal 
school  for  mistresses  might  be  established  in  every  two 
or  three  dioceses,  and  the  support  of  it  be  thrown  upon 
all  the  unions  in  those  dioceses. 

I  offer  these  suggestions  with  diffidence,  knowing  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  the  subject  of  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  treat,  but  feeling  the  deep  importance  of  doing 
something,  instead  of  leaving  everything  to  work  its  own 
way  unchecked  and  unguided.  It  is  impossible  to  edu- 
cate the  people  without  good  masters;  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  these,  unless  we  have  a  sufficiency  of  training 
establishments ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  retain  them 
at  their  posts  when  we  have  obtained  them,  unless  we 
provide  certain  and  sufficient  salaries  for  them.  Why 
then  do  we  leave  all  these  things  undone  ?      Is  it  that 
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the  country  is  not  so  able  to  bear  the  expenses  of  an 
educational  system  as  Holland  or  Switzerland  ?  Is  it  that 
an  educational  system  is  not  so  necessary  for  a  country, 
like  ours,  where  the  masses  of  poor  are  so  great  and  so 
rapidly  increasing,  as  for  one  where  their  numbers  are 
much  smaller,  and  the  rate  of  their  increase  much 
slower ;  or  is  it  that  we  do  not  care  for  the  happiness 
or  improvement  of  the  people,  and  that  we  cannot  see 
the  evident  tendency  of  events,  with  our  present  de- 
moralized masses  ? 

IV.  We  require  a  much  greater  number  of  inspectors. 
I  have  already  said  so  much  on  this  head,  that  little  more 
remains  to  be  noticed.  I  have  already  shown  that  we 
require  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  inspectors, 
and  I  have  also  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything 
until  we  have  ascertained  by  their  agency,  the  actual 
state  of  education  throughout  the  countrv.  On  this 
point  we  are  at  present  in  the  profoundest  ignorance. 
We  only  know  that  we  have  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  schools  we  require  for  our  population,  but  as  to 
the  exact  wants  of  the  different  parishes  throughout  the 
kingdom,  we  know  nothing.  It  behoves  Government, 
therefore,  to  examine  this  matter,  and  to  increase  its  staff 
of  inspectors  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  it  to  obtain 
exact  statistics  of  the  state  of  education  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  State  has  given  the  Church  a  veto  on 
the  appointment  of  the  inspectors  for  the  Church  schools; 
it  remains  for  it  to  give  the  same  security  to  the  dis- 
senters, that  no  inspector  shall  be  chosen  to  visit  their 
schools,  to  whom  they  could  object.  This  might  easily 
be  done,  by  dismissing  any   inspector  appointed  to   visit 
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the  schools  of  the  dissenters,  on  an  application  made  by 
ten  or  more  of  the  dissenting  clergy  to  that  purpose. 

Let  Government  only  come  forward  and  assist  the 
ministers  of  religion,  instead  of  seeming  to  appear  in 
the  least  desirous  of  undermining  their  influence  and  of 
taking  the  entire  direction  of  education  into  its  own 
hands,  and  it  will  meet  with  no  opposition ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  find  among  them  the  fullest  appreci- 
ation of  the  necessity  of  education,  and  of  the  importance 
of  the  State's  assisting  the  religious  teachers  in  giving 
it  to  the  nation.  But  as  long  as  the  State  and  the 
clergy  continue  to  exhibit  so  much  distrust,  the  one  of 
the  other,  nothing  can  be  done,  but  that  day  will  be 
advanced,  when  after  the  turmoil  of  a  fierce  political 
strife,  the  people  will  create  an  educational  system  for 
themselves,  and  will  reject  the  interference  of  the  clergy 
altogether,  having  learned  to  associate  their  names  with 
the  idea  of  an  unwillingness  to  advance  their  improve- 
ment ;  and  the  consequence  will  be,  that  an  educational 
system  will  be  established  void  of  all  religion,  thoroughly 
atheistical  and  revolutionary  in  its  tendency,  and  which 
will  completely  overthrow  all  that  influence,  which  it 
is  most  important,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people, 
that  the  clergy  should  have  on  the  education  of  the 
nation. 

Before  I  conclude,  there  is  one  other  point  which  I 
would  shortly  advert  to,  and  that  is  the  need  of  assistants 
for  the  masters.  Every  schoolmaster  having  the  care  of 
more  than  fifty  scholars  ought  to  have  the  assistance  of 
well-trained  monitors,  capable  of  conducting  the  in- 
struction of  the  younger  children.  The  reports  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  will  show  this  much  better  than 
anything   I   can   say.     Now   we   can    never  obtain   the 
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services  of  efficient  monitors  unless  we  pay  them ;  for  if 
they  are  not  paid,  they  will  always  leave  the  school 
before  they  are  old  enough  to  be  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  junior  classes.  Very  few  children  remain  at 
school  after  attaining  the  age  of  twelve,  and  it  is  mani- 
fest that  a  child  of  twelve  years  old  is  not  capable  of 
being  of  much  assistance  to  a  schoolmaster.  But  if  we 
paid  the  monitors  of  the  village  schools  about  as  much 
as  they  could  earn  if  they  went  to  work,  we  should  be 
enabled  to  keep  them  much  longer,  and  should  provide 
useful  assistants  for  the  schoolmasters.  Here  would  be 
an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  private  benevolence. 
Private  individuals  should  be  encouraged  to  provide 
small  salaries  for  monitors  in  all  schools  where  the 
numbers  of  the  children  exceeded  thirty.  Moreover 
another  good  result  would  ensue  from  this  plan.  We 
should  in  this  way  educate  a  number  of  candidates  for 
the  Normal  schools,  who  would  be  admirably  fitted  to 
be  trained  as  teachers,  as  their  education  would  have  all 
along  prepared  them  for  this  life,  would  have  accustomed 
them  to  its  arduous  duties,  and  would  thus  have  en- 
sured their  perseverance  afterwards  in  the  exercise  of 
the  toilsome  duties  of  a  profession  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  from  their  earliest  years.  So  let  it 
not  be  said  that  in  throwing  the  maintenance  of  the 
schoolmasters  upon  the  country,  we  should  take  away 
the  means  for  the  exercise  of  private  charity,  (I  have 
heard  this  absurd  argument  used,)  for  we  should  then 
leave  a  field  open  for  the  exercise  of  that  chanty,  so 
vast  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  educational  societies,  and 
of  all  the  benevolent  individuals  in  the  country,  would 
not  suffice  to  supply  it. 
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With  these  few  and  imperfect  suggestions  I  take  my 
leave,  for  the  present,  of  a  subject,  on  which  I  may  not, 
perhaps,  have  offered  valuable  counsel,  but  in  which  I 
have  long  taken  the  profoundest  interest.     I  hope,  how- 
ever valueless  the  observations  1  have  made  may  be, 
that  they  will  at  least  lead  some  to  reflect  on  the  rapidly 
unfolding  of  the  democratic  tendency  of  the  times  and 
the  imperative  necessity  of  providing  beforehand  for  it. 
I  would  ask  them  to  regard  Europe,  where  nothing  at 
all   similar  to  our  social  condition  exists,   and  to  ask 
themselves,  why  it  is  that   Prussia,   Germany,   Franco 
Holland,  Denmark,   Sweden,   Norway,  Switzerland,  and 
even   Austria,  have  judged  it   absolutely  necessary   to 
consider  this  great  question  so  seriously ;    and  then  I 
would  beg   them  to  turn  their  gaze  on  our  own  land 
and  to   ask   themselves    whether  it  can  be  really  true 
that  with  our  social  symptoms  we  are  really  so  miserably 
provided  with  educational  means  as  the  reports  of  Govern- 
ment would  have  us  believe  ?     Alas  !  it  is  only  too  true. 
Here,  with  our  vast  accumulated  masses  ;  with  a  popu- 
lation increasing  by  1,000  per  diem;  with  an  expendi- 
ture on  abject  pauperism,  which  in  these  days  of  our 
prosperity  amounts  to  5,000,0001.  per  annum;  with  a 
terrible  deficiency  in  the  numbers  of  our  churches  and 
of  our  clergy  ;  with  the  most  demoralizing  publications 
spread  through  the  cottages  of  our  operatives ;  with  de- 
mocratic ideas  of  the  wildest  kinds,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  power  of  union   daily  gaining  ground  among  them  ; 
— here,  too,  where  the  poor  have  no  stake  whatever  in 
the    country ;     where   there   are  no    small  properties ; 
where  the  most  frightful  discrepancy  exists  between  the 
richer  and   the   poorer  classes;    where  the  poor  fancy 
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they  have  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  from  a 
revolution  ,•  here,  too,  where  we  are  on  the  point  of 
offering  a  still  greater  stimulus  to  our  population,  by  ex- 
tending and  steadying  the  base  of  our  commercial  great- 
ness ;  here,  too,  where  the  operatives  have  no  religion 
and  no  God,  and  where  the  national  religion  is  one 
utterly  unfitted  to  attract  an  uneducated  people;  and  here, 
too,  where  our  very  freedom  is  a  danger,  unless  the 
people  are  taught  to  use  and  not  to  abuse  it;  yes,  here, 
in  such  a  country  as  this,  where  the  aristocracy  is  richer 
and  more  powerful  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  the  poor  are  more  depressed,  more  pauperized, 
more  numerous  in  comparison  to  the  other  classes,  more 
irreligious,  and  very  much  worse  educated  than  the 
poor  of  any  other  European  nation,  solely  excepting 
uncivilized  Russia  and  Turkey,  enslaved  Italy,  mis- 
governed  Portugal,  and  revolutionized  Spain. 
Such  a  state  of  things  cannot  long  continue. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


Letter  of  M.  Guizot  to  the  French  Schoohnasters. 

Monsieur,  je  vous  transmets  la  loi  du  28  Juin  dernier, 
sur  Pinstruction  primaire,  ainsi  que  l'expose  des  motifs  qui 
Paccompagnait  lorsque,  d'apres  les  ordres  du  Roi,  j'ai  eu 
rhonneur  de  la  presenter,  le  2  Janvier  dernier,  a  la  chambre 
des  deputes. 

Cette  loi,  Monsieur,  est  vraiment  la  charte  de  l'instruction 
primaire ;  e'est  pourquoi  je  desire  qu'elle  parvienne  directement 
a  la  connaissance  et  demeure  en  la  possession  de  tout  institu- 
teur.  Si  vous  l'etudiez  avec  soin,  si  vous  meditez  attentive- 
ment  ses  dispositions  ainsi  que  les  motifs  qui  en  developpent 
1'esprit,  vous  etes  assure  de  bien  connaitre  vos  devoirs  et  vos 
droits,  et  la  situation  nouvelle  que  vous  destinent  nos  institu- 
tions. 

Ne  vous  y  trompez  pas,  Monsieur :  bien  que  la  carriere  de 
l'instituteur  primaire  soit  sans  eclat,  bien  que  ses  soins  et  ses 
jours  doivent  le  plus  souvent  se  consumer  dans  Penceinte  d'une 
commune,  ses  travaux  interessent  la  societe  tout  entiere,  et  sa 
profession  participe  de  Pimportance  des  fonctions  publiques. 
Ce  n'est  pas  pour  la  commune  seulement,  et  dans  un  interet 
purement  local,  que  la  loi  veut  que  tous  les  Franc, ais  acquie- 
rent,  s'il  est  possible,  les  connaissances  indispensables  a  la  vie 
sociale,  et  sans  lesquelles  Y  intelligence  languit,  et  quelquefois 
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s'abrutit ;  c'est  aussi  pour  l'Etat  lui-m£me,  et  dans  l'interet 
public ;  c'est  parce  que  la  liberte  n'est  assuree  et  reguliere  que 
chez  un  peuple  assez  eclaire  pour  ecouter,  en  toute  circonstance, 
la  voix  de  la  raison.  L'instruction  primaire  universelle  est 
desormais  une  des  garanties  de  l'ordre  et  de  la  stabilite  sociale. 
Comme  tout,  dans  les  principes  de  notre  gouverneinent,  est 
vrai  et  raisonnable,  developper  1' intelligence,  propager  les 
lumieres,  c'est  assurer  l'empire  et  la  duree  de  la  monarchie 
constitutionnelle. 

Penetrez-vous  done,  Monsieur,  de  l'importance  de  votre 
mission ;  que  son  utilite*  vous  soit  toujours  presente  dans  les 
travaux  assidus  qu'elle  vous  impose.  Vous  le  voyez  :  la  legis- 
lation et  le  gouvernement  se  sont  efforces  d'ameliorer  la  con- 
dition et  d'assurer  l'avenir  des  instituteurs.  D'abord  le  libre 
exercice  de  leur  profession  dans  tout  le  royaume  leur  est  ga- 
ranti,  et  le  droit  d'enseigner  ne  peut  etre  ni  refuse,  ni  retire 
a  celui  qui  se  montre  capable  et  digne  d'une  telle  mission. 
Chaque  commune  doit  en  outre  ouvrir  un  asile  a  Pinstruc- 
tion  primaire.  A  chaque  ecole  communale  un  maitre  est  pro- 
mis.  A  chaque  instituteur  communal  un  traitement  fixe  est 
assure.  Une  retribution  speciale  et  variable  vient  l'accroitre. 
Un  mode  de  perception,  a  la  fois  plus  conforme  a  votre 
dignite  et  a  vos  interets,  en  facilite  le  recouvrement,  sans 
gener  ailleurs  la  liberte  des  conventions  particulieres.  Par 
l'institution  des  caisses  d'epargne,  des  ressources  sont  pre- 
parers a  la  vieillesse  des  maitres.  Des  leur  jeunesse,  la  dis- 
pense du  service  militaire  leur  prouve  la  sollicitude  qu'ils  ins- 
pirent  a  la  societe.  Dans  leurs  fonctions,  ils  ne  sont  soumis 
qu'a  des  autorites  eclairees  et  desinteres^ees.  Leur  existence  est 
mise  a  l'abri  de  larbitraire  ou  de  la  persecution.  Enfin  Tap- 
probation  de  leurs  superieurs  legitimes  encouragera  leur  bonne 
conduite  et  constatera  leurs  succes;  et  quelquefois  meme  une 
recompense  brillante,  a  laquelle  leur  modeste  ambition  ne 
pretendait  pas,  peut  venir  leur  attester  que  le  gouvernement 
du  Roi  veille  sur  leurs  services  et  sait  les  honorer. 

Toutefois,  Monsieur,  je  ne  l'ignore  point  la  prevoyance 
de  la  loi,  les  ressources  dont  le  pouvoir  dispose  ne  reussiront 
jamais  a  rendre  la  simple  profession  d'instituteur  communal 
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aussi  at  tray  ante  qu'elle  est  utile.  La  societe  ne  saurait  rendre, 
a  celui  qui  s'y  consacre,  tout  ce  qu'il  fait  pour  elle.  II  n'y  a 
point  de  fortune  a  faire,  il  n'y  a  guere  de  renommee  a  acque- 
rir  dans  les  obligations  penibles  qu'il  accomplit.  Destine  a 
voir  sa  vie  s'ecouler  dans  un  travail  monotone,  quelquefois 
in  erne  a  rencontrer  autour  de  lui  l'injustice  ou  l'ingratitude 
de  l'ignorance,  il  s'attristerait  souvent  et  succomberait  peut- 
etre  s'il  ne  puisait  sa  force  et  son  courage  ailleurs  que  dans 
les  perspectives  d'un  interet  immediat  et  purement  personnel. 
II  faut  qu'un  sentiment  profond  de  1 'importance  morale  de 
ses  travaux  le  soutienne  et  Tanime  ;  que  l'austere  plaisir  d'avoir 
servi  les  hommes  et  secretement  contribute  au  bien  public, 
devienne  le  digne  salaire  que  lui  donne  sa  conscience  seule. 
C'est  sa  gloire  de  ne  pretendre  a  rien  au-dela  de  son  obscure 
et  laborieuse  condition,  de  sepuiser  en  sacrifices  a  peine 
comptes  de  ceux  qui  en  profitent,  de  travailler  enfin  pour 
les  hommes  et  de  n'attendre  sa  recompense  que  de  Dieu. 

Aussi  voit-on  que,  partout  ou  l'enseignement  primaire  a 
prospere,  une  pensee  religieuse  s'est  unie,  dans  ceux  qui  le 
repandent,  an  gout  des  lumieres  et  de  l'instruction.  Puissiez- 
vous,  Monsieur,  trouver  dans  de  telles  esperances,  dans  ces 
croyances  dignes  d'un  esprit  sain  et  d'un  cceur  pur,  une  satis- 
faction et  une  Constance  que  peut-etre  la  raison  seule  et  le  seul 
patriotisme  ne  vous  donneraient  pas  ! 

C'est  ainsi  que  les  devoirs  noinbreux  et  divers  qui  vous  sont 
reserves  vous  paraitront  plus  faciles,  plus  doux,  et  prendront 
sur  vous  plus  d'empire.  II  doit  m'etre  permis,  Monsieur,  de 
vous  les  rappeler.  Desormais,  en  devenant  instituteur  com- 
munal, vous  appartenez  a  l'instruction  publique ;  le  litre  que 
vous  portez,  con  fere  par  le  ministre,  est  place  sous  sa  sauve- 
garde.  L'Universite  vous  reclame  ;  en  meme  temps  qu'elle  vous 
surveille,  elle  vous  protege,  et  vous  admet  a  quelques-uns  des 
droits  qui  font  de  l'enseignement  une  sorte  de  magistrature. 
Mais  le  nouveau  caractere  qui  vous  est  donne  m'autorise  a 
vous  retracer  les  engagements  que  vous  contractez  en  le  rece- 
vant.  Mon  droit  ne  se  borne  pas  a  vous  rappeler  les  disposi- 
tions des  lois  et  reglements  que  vous  devez  scrupuleusement 
observer  :   c'cbt  mon  devoir  d'etablir  et  de  maintenir  les  priu- 
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cipes  qui  doivent  servir  de  regie  morale  a  la  ccnduite  de  lyins^ 
tituteur,  et  dont  la  violation  compromettrait  la  dignite  meme 
du  corps  auquel  il  pourra  appaitenir  desormais.  II  ne  suffit 
pas  en  effet  de  respecter  le  texte  des  lois ;  Pinteret  seul  y  pour- 
rait  contraindre,  car  elles  se  vengent  de  celui  qui  les  enfreint ; 
il  faut  encore  et  surtout  prouver  par  sa  conduite  qu'on  a  com- 
pris  la  raison  morale  des  lois,  qu'on  accepte  volontairement 
et  de  coeue  l'ordre  qu'elles  ont  pour  but  de  maintenir,  et  qu  a 
defaut  de  leur  autorite  on  trouverait  dans  sa  conscience  une 
puissance  sainte  comme  les  lois,  etnon  moins  imperieuse. 

Les  premiers  de  vos  devoirs,  Monsieur,  sont  envers  les 
enfants  confies  a  vos  soins.  L'instituteurest  appele  parle  pere 
de  famille  au  partage  de  son  autorite  naturelle :  il  doit  Pexercer 
avec  la  meme  vigilance  et  presque  avec  la  meme  tendresse. 
Ncn  seulement  la  vie  et  la  sante  des  enfants  sont  remises  a  sa 
garde,  mais  l'education  de  leur  cceur  et  de  leur  intelligence 
depend  de  lui  presque  tout  entiere.  En  ce  qui  concerne  l'en- 
seignement  proprement  dit,  rien  ne  vous  manquera  de  ce  qui 
pent  vous  guider.  Non-seulement  une  eeole  normale  vous 
donnera  des  lemons  et  des  exemples  ;  non-seulement  les  comites 
s'attacheront  a  vous  transmettre  t'es  instructions  utiles,  mais 
encore  1'Universite  meme  se  maintiendra  avec  vous  en  constante 
communication.  Le  Roi  a  bien  voulu  approuver  la  publication 
d'un  journal  specialement  destine  a  Tenseignement  primaire. 
Je  veillerai  a  ce  que  le  Manuel  generale  le  repande  j)artout,  avec 
les  actes  officiels  qui  vous  interessent,  la  connaissance  des 
methodes  sures,  des  tentatives  heureuses,  les  notions  pratiques 
que  reclament  les  ecoles,  la  comparaison  des  resultats  obtenus 
en  France  ou  a  Tetranger,  enfin  tout  ce  qui  pent  dinger  le  zele, 
faciliter  le  succes,  entretenir  1'emulation, 

Mais  quant  a  l'education  morale,  c'est  en  vous  surtout, 
Monsieur,  que  je  me  fie.  Rien  ne  peut  suppleer  en  vous  la 
volonte  de  bien  faire.  Vous  n'ignorez  pas  que  c'est  la,  saus 
aucun  doute,  la  plus  importante  et  la  plus  difficile  partie 
de  votre  mission.  Vous  n'ignorez  pas  qu'en  vous  confiant  un 
enfant,  chaque  famille  vous  demande  de  lui  rendre  un  honnete 
homme,  et  le  pays  un  bon  citoyen.  Vous  le  savez  :  les  vertus 
ue  suivent  pas   toujours  les  lnmieres,  et  les  lecuns  que  re9oit 
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Penfance  pourraient  lui  devenir  funestes  si  elles  ne  s'adres* 
saient  qu'a  son  intelligence.  Que  Pinstituteur  ne  craigne  done 
pas  d'entreprendre  sur  les  droits  des  families  en  donnant  ses 
premiers  soins  a  la  culture  interieure  de  Pame  de  ses  eleves^ 
Autant  il  doit  se  garder  d'ouvrir  son  ecole  a  P  esprit  de  secte 
ou  de  parti,  et  de  nourrir  les  enfants  dans  des  doctrines  religi- 
euses  ou  politiques  qui  les  mettent  pour  ainsi  dire  en  revoke 
contre  l'autorite  des  conseils  domestiques,  autant  il  doit 
s'elever  au-dessus  des  querelles  passageres  qui  agitent  la  ete 
pour  s'appliquer  sans  cesse  a  propager,  a  affermir  ces  principes 
impeiissables  de  morale  et  de  raison  sans  lesquels  Pordre  uni- 
versel  est  en  peril,  et  a  jeter  profondement  dans  de  jeunes 
cceurs  ces  semences  de  vertu  et  d'honneur  que  Page  et  les 
passions  n'etoufferont  point.  La  foi  dans  la  Providence,  la 
saintete  du  devoir,  la  soumission  a  l'autorite  paternelle,  le 
respect  du  aux  lois,  au  prince,  aux  droits  de  tous,  tels  sont  les 
sentiments  qu'il  s'attachera  a  developper.  Jamais,  par  sa  con- 
versation ou  son  exemple,  il  ne  risquera  d'ebranler  chez  les 
enfants  la  veneration  due  au  bien  :  jamais,  par  des  paroles  de 
haine  ou  de  vengeance,  il  ne  les  disposera  a  ces  preventions 
aveugles  qui  creent,  pour  ainsi  dire,  des  nations  ennemies  au 
sein  de  la  m£me  nation.  La  paix  et  la  concorde  qu'il  main- 
tiendra  dans  son  ecole  doivent,  s'il  est  possible,  preparer  le  calme 
et  P  union  des  generations  a  venir. 

Les  rapports  de  Pinstituteur  avec  les  parents  ne  peuvent 
manquer  d'etre  frequents.  La  bienveillance  y  doit  presider  r 
s'il  ne  possedait  la  bienveillance  des  families,  son  autorite  sur 
les  enfants  serait  compromise,  et  le  fruit  de  ses  lecons  serait 
perdu  pour  eux.  II  ne  saurait  done  porter  trop  de  soin  et 
de  prudence  dans  cette  sorte  de  relations.  Une  intimite  legere- 
ment  contractee  pourrait  exposer  son  independance,  quelque- 
fois  meme  Pengager  dans  ces  dissentions  locales  qui  desolent 
souvent  les  petites  communes.  En  se  pretant  avec  complai- 
sance aux  demandes  raisonables  des  parents,  il  se  gardera 
bien  de  sacri6er  a  leurs  capricieuses  exigences  ses  principes 
d'education  et  la  discipline  de  son  ecole.  Une  ecole  doit  etre 
Pasile  de  Pegalite,  e'est-a-dire  de  la  justice. 

Les  devoirs  de  Pinstituteur  envers  l'autorite  sont  plus  clairs 
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encore  et  non  moins  importants.  II  est  lui-meme  une  auto- 
rite  dans  la  commune  :  comment  done  donnerait-il  l'exemple 
de  rinsubordination  ?  Comment  ne  respecterait-il  pas  les 
magistrats  municipaux,  l'autorite  religieuse,  les  pouvoirs  le- 
gaux  qui  maintiennent  la  securite  publique  ?  Quel  avenir  il 
preparerait  a  la  population  au  sein  de  laquelle  il  vit,  si,  par 
son  exemple  ou  par  des  discours  malveillants,  il  excitait  chez 
les  enfants  cette  disposition  a  tout  meconnaitre,  a  tout  in- 
sulter,  qui  pent  devenir  dans  un  autre  age  1' instrument  de 
l'iramoralite  et  quelquefois  de  l'anarchie  ! 

Le  maire  est  le  chef  de  la  commune  !  il  est  a  la  tele  de  la 
surveillance  locale  :  l'intevet  pressant  comme  le  devoir  de  l'ins- 
tituteur  est  done  de  lui  temoigner  en  toute  occasion  la  defe- 
rence qui  lui  est  due.  Le  cure  ou  le  pasteur  ont  aussi  droit  au 
respect,  car  leur  uiinistrere  repond  a  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  eleve 
dans  la  nature  humaine.  S'il  arrivait  que,  par  quelque  fatalite, 
le  ministre  de  la  religion  refusat  a  rinstituteur  une  juste  bien- 
veillance,  celui-ci  ne  devrait  pas  sans  doute  s'humilier  pour  la 
recouquerir ;  mais  il  s'appliquerait  de  plus  en  plus  a  la  meriter 
par  sa  conduite,  et  il  saurait  1'attendre.  C'est  au  succes  de  son 
ecole  a  desarmer  des  preventions  injustes;  c'est  a  sa  prudence 
a  ne  donner  aucun  pretexte  a  1' intolerance.  II  doiteviter  l'hy- 
pocrisie  a  legal  de  l'impiete.  Rien  d'ailleurs  n'est  plus  de- 
sirable que  l'accord  du  pretre  et  de  l'instituteur ;  tous  deux 
sont  revetus  d'une  autorite  morale  ;  tous  deux  ont  besoin  de  la 
confiance  des  families ;  tous  deux  peuvent  s'entendre  pour 
exercer  sur  les  enfants,  par  des  moyens  divers,  une  commune 
influence.  Un  tel  accord  vaut  bien  qu'on  fasse,  pour  l'obtenir, 
quelques  sacrifices,  et  j 'attends  de  vos  lumieres  et  de  votre 
sagesse  que  rien  d' honorable  ne  vous  coutera  pour  realiser 
cette  union  sans  laquelle  nos  efforts  pour  Tinstruction  populaire 
seraient  souvent  infructueux. 

Enfin,  Monsieur,  je  n'ai  pas  besoin  d'insister  sur  vos  rela- 
tions avec  les  autorites  speciales  qui  veillent  sur  les  ecoles,  avec 
l'Universite  elle-meme  :  vous  trouverez  la  des  conseils,  une 
direction  necessaire,  souvent  un  appui  contre  des  difficultes 
locales  et  des  minorities  accidentelles.  L' administration  u'a 
point  d'autres  intcrets  que  ceux  de  l'instroction  primaire,  qui 
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au  fond  sont  les  votres.  Elle  ne  vous  demande  que  de  vous 
penetrer  de  plus  en  plus  de  l'esprit  de  votre  mission.  Tandis 
que  de  son  cote  elle  veillera  sur  vos  droits,  sur  vos  interets,  sur 
votre  avenir,  maintenez,  par  une  vigilance  continuelle,  la  dig- 
nite  de  votre  etat :  ne  Palterez  point  par  des  speculations  incon- 
venantes,  par  des  occupations  incompatibles  avec  l'enseignment ; 
ayez  les  yeux  ouverts  sur  tous  les  moyens  d'ameliorer  l'ins- 
truction  que  vous  dispensez  autour  de  vous.  Les  secours  ne 
vous  manqueront  pas  :  dans  la  plupart  des  grandes  villes,  des 
cours  de  perfectionnement  sont  ouverts  ;  dans  les  ecoles  nor- 
males,  des  places  sont  menagees  aux  instituteurs  qui  voudraient 
venir  y  retremper  leur  enseignement.  II  devient  cliaque  jour 
plus  facile  de  vous  composer  a  peu  de  frais  une  bibliotheque 
suffisante  a  vos  besoins.  Enfindans  quelques  arrondissements, 
dans  quelques  cantons,  des  conferences  ont  deja  ete  etablies 
entre  les  instituteurs  :  c'est  la  qu'ils  peuvent  mettre  leur  ex- 
perience en  commun,  et  s'encourager  les  uns  les  antres  en 
s'aidant  mutuellement. 

Au  moment  oii,  sous  les  auspices  d'une  legislation  nou- 
velie,  nous  entrons  tous  dans  une  nouvelle  carriere  ;  au  mo- 
ment ou  l'instruction  primaire  va  etre  l'objet  de  l'experience  la 
plus  reelle  et  la  plus  etendue  qui  ait  encore  ete  tentee  dans 
notre  patrie,j'ai  du,  Monsieur,  vous  rappeler  les  principes  qui 
guident  l'administration  de  1' instruction  publique,  et  les  espe- 
rances  qu'elle  fonde  sur  vous.  Je  compte  sur  tous  vos  efforts 
pour  faire  reussir  1'oeuvre  que  nous  entreprenons  en  commun  : 
ne  doutez  jamais  de  la  protection  du  gouvernement,  de  sa  con- 
stante,  de  son  active  sollicitude  pour  Tes  precieux  interets  qui 
vous  sont  confies.  L'universalite  de  l'instruction  primaire  est, 
a  ses  yeux,  Tune  des  plus  grandes  et  des  plus  pressantes  con- 
sequences de  notre  Charte  ;  il  lui  tarde  de  la  realiser.  Sur 
cette  question  comme  sur  toute  autre,  la  France  trouvera  tou- 
jours  d'accord  l'esprit  de  la  Charte  et  la  volonte  du  Roi. 

Recevez,  Monsieur,   l'assurance    de  ma  consideration 
distinguee. 

La  Minis ire  Secretaire  d'etat 
au  departement  de  V instruction  publique, 
GUIZOT. 

Paris,  le         juillet  1843. 
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P.  S.  Je  vous  invite  a  m' accuser  directement  reception 
de  cette  lettre.  Je  tiens  a  m' assurer  ainsi  qu'elle  vous  est  par- 
venue. 


APPENDIX    II. 


LOI  SUR  ^INSTRUCTION  PRIMAIRE 

Louis-Philippe,  Roi  des  Francais' 
A  tous  presents  et  a  venir,  salut. 

Nous  avons  propose,  les  Chambres  ont  adopte,  nous  avons 
ordonne  et  ordonnons  ce  qui  suit: 

TITRE  PREMIER. 

DE    L'lNSTRUCTION    PRIMAIRE    ET    DE    SON    OBJET. 

Article  premier.  L'instruction  primaire  est  eleinentaire 
ou  superieure. 

L'instruction  primaire  eleinentaire  comprend  necessairement 
l'instruction  morale  et  religieuse,  la  lecture,  l'ecriture,  les  ele- 
ments de  la  langue  franchise  et  du  calcul,  le  systeme  legal  des 
poids  et  mesures. 

L'instruction  primaire  superieure  comprend  necessairement, 
en  outre,  les  elements  de  la  geometrie  et  ses  applications 
usuelles,  specialement  le  dessin  lineaire  et  l'arpentage,  des 
notions  des  sciences  physiques  et  de  l'histoire  naturelle  appli- 
cables  aux  usages  de  la  vie  ;  le  chant,  les  elements  de  l'histoire 
et  de  la  geographie,  et  surtout  de  l'histoire  et  de  la  geographie 
de  la  Fiance. 

Selon  les  besoins  et  les  ressources  des  localites,  l'instruction 
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primaire  pourra  recevoir  les  developpements  qui  seront  juges 
convenables. 

Art.  2.  Le  voeu  des  peres  de  famille  sera  toujours  consulte 
et  suivi  en  ce  qui  concerne  la  participation  de  leurs  enfants  a 
Pinstruction  religieuse. 

Art.  3.   L'instruction  primaire  est  privee  ou  publique? 

TITRE  II. 

DES    ECOLES    PRIMAIRES    PRIVEES. 

Art.  4.  Tout  individu  age  de  dix-huit  ans  accomplis  pourra 
exercer  la  profession  d'instituteur  primaire  et  diriger  tout  eta- 
blissement  quelconque  d'instruction  primaire,  sans  autres  con- 
ditions que  de  presenter  prealablement  au  maire  de  la  commune 
ou  il  voudra  tenir  ecole  : 

1.  Un  brevet  de  capacite  obtenu,  apres  examen,  selon  le 
degre  de  l'ecole  qu'il  veut  etablir  ; 

2.  Un  certificat  constatant  que  l'impetrant  est  digne,  par  sa 
moralite,  de  se  livrer  a  renseignement.  Ce  certificat  sera  de- 
livre,  sur  Pattestation  de  trois  conseillers  municipaux,  par  le 
maire  de  la  commune  ou  de  chacune  des  communes  ou  il  aura 
reside  depuis  trois  ans. 

Art.  5.  Sont  incapables  de  tenir  ecole  ; 

1.  Les  condamnes  a  des  peines  afflictives  ou  infamantes; 

2.  Les  condamnes  pour  vol,  escroquerie,  banqueroute,  abus 
de  confiance  ou  attentat  aux  moeurs,  et  les  indivjdus  qui  auront 
ete  prives  par  jugement  de  tout  ou  partie  des  droits  de  famille 
mentionnes  aux  paragraphes  5  et  6  de  Particle  42  du  Code 
penal  ; 

3.  Les  individus  interdits  en  execution  de  Particle  7  de  la 
presente  loi. 

A  rt.  6.  Quiconque  aura  ouvert  une  ecole  primaire  en  con- 
travention a  Particle  5,  ou  sans  avoir  satisfait  aux  conditions 
prescrites  par  Particle  4  de  la  presente  loi,  serapoursuividevant 
letribunal  correctionnel  du  lieu  du  delit,  et  condamne  a  une 
amende  de  cinquante  a  deux  cents  francs  :  l'ecole  sera  fermee. 
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En  cas  de  reeidive,  le  delinquant  sera  condamne  a  un  em- 
prisonnement  de  quinze  a  trente  jours  et  a  une  amende  de  cent 
a  quatre  cents  francs. 

Art.  7.  Tout  instituteur  prive,  sur  la  demande  du  comite 
mentionne  dans  l'article  19  de  la  presente  loi,  ou  sur  la  pour- 
suite  d'office  du  ministere  public,  pourra  etre  traduit  pour 
cause  d'inconduite  ou  d'immoralite,  devant  le  tribunal  civil  de 
l'arrondissement,  et  etre  interdit  de  l'cxercice  de  sa  profession  a 
temps  ou  a  toujours. 

Le  tribunal  entendva  les  parties,  et  statuera  sommairement 
en  chambre  du  conseil.  II  en  sera  de  me  me  sur  Pappel,  qui 
devra  etre  interjete  dans  le  delai  de  dix  jours,  a.  compter  du 
jour  de  la  notification  du  jugement,  et  qui,  en  aucun  cas,  ne 
sera  suspensif. 

Le  tout  sans  prejudice  des  poursuites  qui  pourraient  avoir 
lieu  pour  crimes,  delits  ou  contraventions  pre vus  par  les  lois. 


TITRE  III. 

DES    icOLES    PRIMAIRES    PUBLIQUES. 

Art.  8.  Les  ecoles  primaires  publiques  sont  celles  qu'entre- 
tiennent,  en  tout  ou  en  partie,  les  communes,  les  departements 
ou  l'Etat. 

Art.  9.  Toute  commune  est  tenue,  soit  par  elle-meme,  soit 
en  se  reunissanta  une  ou  plusieurs  communes  voisines,  d'entre- 
tenir  au  moins  une  ecole  primaire  elementaire. 

Dans  le  cas  ou  les  circonstances  locales  le  permettraient,  le 
ministre  de  1'instruction  publique  pourra,  apres  avoir  entendu 
le  conseil  municipal,  autoriser,  a  titre  d'ecoles  communales, 
des  ecoles  plus  particulierement  affectees  a  Pun  des  cultes  re- 
connus  par  l'Etat. 

10.  Les  communes,  chefs-lieux  du  departement,  et  celles 
dont  la  population  excede  six  mille  ames,  devront  avoir  en 
outre  une  ecole  primaire  superieure. 

Art.  I L.  Tout  departement  sera  tenu  d'entretenir  une  ecole 
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normale  primaire,  soit  par  lui-meme,  soit  en  se  reunissant  a  un 
ou  plusieurs  departements  voisins. 

Les  conseils  generaux  delibereront  sur  les  moyens  d'assurer 
1'entretien  des  ecoles  normales  primaires.  lis  delibereront 
egalement  sur  la  reunion  de  plusieurs  departements  pour 
Tentretien  d'une  seule  ecole  normale.  Cette  reunion  devra 
etre  autorisee  par  ordonnance  royale. 

Art.  12.  II  sera  fourni  a  tout  instituteur  communal  : 

1.  Un  local  convenablement  dispose,  tant  pour  lui  servir 
d'habitation  que  pour  recevoir  les  eleves  ; 

2.  Un  traitement  fixe,  qui  ne  pourra  etre  moindre  de  deux 
cents  francs  pour  une  ecole  primaire  elementaire,  et  de  quatre 
cents  francs  pour  une  ecole  primaire  superieure. 

Art.  13.  A  defaut  de  fondations,  donations  ou  legs,  qui 
assurent  un  local  et  un  traitement,  conformement  a  l'article 
precedent,  le  conseil  municipal  deliberera  sur  les  moyens  d'y 
pourvoir. 

En  cas  d'insuffisance  des  revenus  ordinaires  pour  1'etablisse- 
ment  des  ecoles  primaires  communales  elementaires  et  supe- 
rieures,  il  y  sera  pourvu  au  moyen  d'une  imposition  speciale, 
votee  par  le  conseil  municipal,  ou,  a  defaut  du  vote  de  ce  con- 
seil, etablie  par  ordonnance  royale.  Cette  imposition,  qui  devra 
etre  autorisee  chaque  annee  par  la  loi  de  finances,  ne  pourra 
exceder  trois  centimes  additionnels  au  principal  des  contribu- 
tions fonciere,  personnelle  et  mobiliere. 

IiOisque  des  communes  n'auront  pu,  soit  isolement,  soit  par 
la  reunion  de  plusieurs  d'entre  elles,  procurer  un  local  et  assurer 
le  traitement  au  moyen  de  cette  contribution  de  trois  centimes, 
il  sera  pourvu  aux  depenses  reconnues  necessaires  a  rinstruc- 
tion  primaire,  et  en  cas  d'insuffisance  des  fonds  departementaux, 
par  une  imposition  speciale,  votee  par  le  conseil  general  du  de- 
partement,  ou,  a  defaut  du  vote  de  ce  conseil,  etablie  par 
ordonnance  royale.  Cette  imposition,  qui  devra  etre  autorisee 
cbaque  annee  par  la  loi  de  finances,  ne  pourra  exceder  deux 
centimes  additionnels  au  principal  des  contributions  fonciere, 
personnelle  et  mobiliere. 

Si  les  centimes  ainsi  imposes  aux  communes  et  aux  departe- 
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merits  ne  suffisent  pas  aux  besoins  de  ['instruction  primaire,  le 
ministre  de  Pinstruction  publique  y  pourvoira  au  moyen  d  une 
subvention  prelevee  sur  le  credit  qui  sera  porte  annuellement 
pour  Pinstruction  primaire  au  budget  de  l'Etat. 

Chaque  annee,  il  sera  annexe,  a  la  proposition  du  budget, 
un  rapport  detaille  sur  l'emploi  des  fonds  alloues  pour  Pannee 
precedente. 

Art.  14.  En  lieu  du  traitement  fixe,  Pinstituteur  communal 
recevra  une  retribution  mensuelle  dont  le  taux  sera  regie  par  le 
conseil  municipal,  et  qui  sera  pergue  dans  la  me  me  forme  et 
selon  les  memes  regies  que  les  contributions  publiques  directes. 
Le  role  en  sera  recouvrable,  mois  par  mois,  sur  un  etat  des 
eleves  certifie  par  l'instituteur,  vise  par  le  maire,  et  rendu  exe- 
cutoire  par  le  sous-prefet. 

Le  recouvrement  de  la  retribution  ne  donnera  lieu  qu'au 
remboursement  des  frais  par  la  commune,  sans  aucune  remise 
au  profit  des  agents  de  la  perception. 

Seront  admis  gratuitement,  dans  Pecole  communale  ele- 
mentaive,  ceux  des  eleves  de  la  commune,  ou  des  communes 
reunies,  que  les  conseils  municipaux  auront  designes  comme  ne 
pouvant  payer  aucune  retribution. 

Dans  les  ecoles  primaires  superieures,  un  nombre  de  places 
gratuites,  determine  par  le  conseil  municipal,  pourra  etre  re- 
serve pour  les  enfants  qui,  apres  concours,  auront  ete  designes 
par  le  comite  d 'instruction  primaire,  dans  les  families  qui  seront 
hors  d'etat  de  payer  la  retribution. 

Art.  J 5.  II  sera  etabli,  dans  chaque  departement,  une 
caisse  d'epargne  et  de  prevoyance  en  faveur  des  instituteurs 
primaires  communaux. 

Les  statuts  de  ces  caisses  d'epargne  seront  determines  par 
des  ordonnances  royales. 

Cette  caisse  sera  formee  par  une  retenue  annuelle  d'un 
vingtieme  sur  le  traitement  fixe  de  chaque  instituteur  com- 
munal. Le  montant  de  la  retenue  sera  place  au  compte  ouvert 
an  tresor  royal  pour  les  caisses  d'epargne  et  de  prevoyance ; 
les  interets  de  ces  fonds  seront  capitalises  tous  les  six  mois. 
Le  produit  total  de  la  retenue  exercee  sur  chaque  instituteur 
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lui  sera  rendu  a.  l'epoque  oii  il  se  retirera,  et,  en  cas  de  deces 
dans  l'exercice  de  ses  fonctions,  a  sa  veuve  ou  a.  ses  heritiers. 

Dans  aucun  cas,  il  ne  pourra  etre  ajoute  aucune  subvention, 
sur  les  fonds  de  l'Etat,  a  cette  caisse  d'epargne  et  de  pre- 
voyance ;  mais  elle  pourra,  dans  les  formes  et  selon  les  regies 
prescrites  pour  les  etablissements  d'utilite  publique,  recevoir 
des  dons  et  legs  dont  l'emploi,  a  defaut  de  dispositions  des 
donateurs  ou  des  testateurs,  sera  regie  par  le  conseil  general. 

Art.  16.  Nul  ne  pourra  etre  nomine  instituteur  communal, 
s'il  ne  rernplit  les  conditions  de  capacite  et  de  moralite  pres- 
crites par  l'aiticle  4  de  la  presente  loi,  ou  s'il  se  trouve  dans 
un  des  cas  prevus  par  Particle  5. 

TITRE  IV. 

DES    AUTOR1TES    PREPOSEES    A    L'lNSTRUCTlON    PRIMAIRE. 

Art.  17.  II  y  aura  pres  de  chaque  ecole  communale  un 
comite  local  de  surveillance  compose  du  maire  ou  adjoint,  pre- 
sident, du  cure  ou  pasteur,  et  d'un  ou  "plusieurs  habitants 
notables  designes  par  le  comite  d'arrondissement. 

Dans  les  communes  dont  la  population  est  repartie  entre 
differents  cultes  reconnus  par  l'Etat,  le  cure  ou  le  plus  ancien 
des  cures,  et  un  des  ministres  de  chacun  des  autres  cultes, 
designe  par  son  consistoire,  feront  partie  du  comite  communal 
de  surveillance. 

Plusieurs  ecolesde  la  meme  commune  pourront  etre  reunies 
sous  la  surveillance  du  meme  comite. 

Lorsqu'en  vertu  de  Tarticle  9  plusieurs  communes  se  seront 
reunies  pour  entretenir  une  ecole,  le  comite  d'arrondissement 
designera,  dans  chaque  commune,  un  ou  plusieurs  habitants 
notables  pour  faire  partie  du  comite.  Le  maire  de  chacune 
des  communes  fera  en  outre  partie  du  comite. 

Sur  le  rapport  du  comite  d'arrondissement,  le  ministre  de 
l'instruction  publique  pourra  dissoudre  un  comite  local  de  sur- 
veillance et  le  remplacer  par  un  comite  special,  dans  lequel 
personne  ne  sera  compris  de  droit. 
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Art.  18.  II  sera  forme  dans  chaque  arrondissement  de 
sous-prefecture  un  comite  specialement  charge  de  surveiller  et 
d'encourager  1'instruction  primaire. 

Le  ministre  de  1'instruction  publique  pourra,  suivant  la  popu- 
lation et  les  besoins  des  localites,  etablir  dans  le  meme  arron- 
dissement plusieurs  comites  dont  il  determinera  la  circonscrip- 
tion  par  cantons  isoles  ou  agglomeres. 

Art.  19.  Sont  membres  des  comites  d'arrondissement : 
Le  maire  du   chef-lieu  ou  le  plus  ancien  des  maires  du  chef- 
lieu  de  la  circonscription  ; 

Le  jnge  de  paix  ou  le  plus  ancien  des  juges  de  paix  de  la 
circonscription  ; 

Le  cure  ou  le  plus  ancien  des  cures  de  la  circonscription  ; 
Un  ministre  de  chacun  des  autres  cultes  reconnus  par  la  loi, 
qui  exercera  dans  la  circonscription,  et  qui  aura  ete  designe 
com  me  il  est  dit  au  second  paragraphe  de  l'artiele  17; 

Un  proviseur,  principal  de  college,  professeur,  regent,  chef 
d'institution,  ou  maitre  de  pension,  designe  par  le  ministre  de 
1'instruction  publique,  lorsqu'il  existera  des  colleges,  institutions 
ou  pensions  dans  la  circonscription  du  comite  ; 

Un  instituteur  primaire,  residant  dans  la  circonscription  du 
comite,  et  designe  par  le  ministre  de  1'instruction  publique ; 

Trois  membres  du  conseil  d'arrondissement  ou  habitants  no- 
tables designes  par  le  dit  conseil  ; 

Les  membres  du  conseil  general  du  department  qui  auront 
leur  domicile  reel  dans  la  circonscription  du  comite. 

Le  prefet  preside,  de  droit,  tous  les  comites  du  departement, 
et  le  sous-prefet  tous  ceux  de  1' arrondissement;  le  procureur 
du  Roi  est  membre,  de  droit,  de  tous  les  comites  de  l'arron- 
dissement. 

Le  comite  choisit  tous  les  ans  son  vice-president  et  son 
secretaire  ;  il  pent  prendre  celui-ci  hors  de  son  sein.  Le  secre- 
taire, lorsqu'il  est  choisi  hors  du  comite,  en  devieut  membre 
par  sa  nomination. 

Art.  20.  Les  comites  s'assembleront  au  moins  une  fois  par 
mois.     lis  pourront  etre  convoques  extraordinairement  sur  la 
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demande  d'nii   delegue  du  ministre  :  ce  delegue  assislera  a  la 
deliberation. 

Les  comites  ne  pourront  deliberer  s'il  n'y  a  au  mcins  cinq 
membres  presents  pour  les  comites  d'arrondissement,  et  trois 
pour  les  comites  communaux ;  en  cas  de  partage,  le  president 
aura  voix  preponderante. 

Les  fonctions  des  notables  qui  font  partie  des  comites  dure- 
ront  trois  ans  ;  ils  seront  indefiniment  reeligibles. 

Art.  21.  Le  comite  communal  a  inspection  sur  les  ecoles 
publiques  on  privees  de  la  commune.  II  veille  a  la  salnbrite 
des  ecoles  et  au  maintien  de  la  discipline,  sans  prejudice  des 
attributions  du  maire  en  matiere  de  police  municipale. 

]1  s' assure  qu'il  a  ete  pourvu  a  Penseignement  gratuit  des 
enfants  pauvres. 

II  arrete  un  etat  des  enfants  qui  ne  recoivent  rinstruction 
prim  aire  ni  a  domicile,  ni  dans  les  ecoles  privees  ou  publiques. 

II  fait  connaitre  au  comite  d'arrondissement  les  divers  be- 
soins  de  la  commune  sous  le  rapport  de  l'instruction  primaire. 

En  cas  d'urgence,  et  sur  la  plainte  du  comite  communal,  le 
maire  peut  ordonner  provisoirement  que  l'instituteur  sera  sus- 
pendu  de  ses  fonctions,  a  la  charge  de  rendre  compte,  dans  les 
vingt-quatre  beures,  au  comite  d'arrondissement,  de  cette  sus- 
pension et  des  motifs  qui  l'ont  determinee. 

Le  conseil  municipal  presente  au  comite  d'arrondissement  les 
candidats  pour  les  ecoles  publiques,  apres  avoir  prealablement 
pris  l'avis  du  comite  communal. 

Art.  22.  Le  comite  d'arrondissement  inspecte,  et  au  besoin 
fait  inspecter,  par  des  delegues  prisparmi  ses  membres  ou  hors 
de  son  sein,  toutes  les  ecoles  primaires  de  son  ressort.  Lorsque 
les  delegues  ont  ete  choisis  par  lui  hors  de  son  sein,  ils  ont 
droit  d'assister  a  ses  seances  avec  voix  deliberative. 

Lorsqu'il  le  juge  necessaire,  il  reunit  plusieurs  ecoles  de  la 
meme  commune  sous  la  surveillance  du  meme  comite,  ainsi 
qu'il  a  ete  present  a  l'article  17. 

II  envoie  chaque  annee  au  prefet  et  au  minislre  de  rinstruc- 
tion publique  l'etat  de  situation  de  toutes  les  ecoles  primaires 
du  ressoit. 
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II  donne  son  avis  sur  les  secours  et  les  encouragements  a  ac- 
corder  a  l'instruction  primaire. 

II  provoque  les  reformes  et  les  ameliorations  necessaires. 

II  nomme  les  instituteurs  communaux  sur  la  presentation  du 
conseil  municipal  procede  a  leur  installation,  et  re^oit  leur 
serment. 

Les  instituteurs  communaux  doivent  etre  institues  par  le 
ministre  de  l'instruction  publique. 

Art.  23.  En  cas  de  negligence  habituelle,  ou  de  faute  grave 
de  rinstituteur  communal,  le  comite  d'arrondissement  ou 
d'office,  ou  sur  la  plainte  adressee  par  le  comite  communal, 
mande  l'instituteur  inculpe  ;  apres  l'avoir  entendu  ou  dument 
appele,  il  le  reprimande  ou  le  suspend  pour  un  mois  avec  ou 
sans  privation  de  traiteinent,  ou  meme  le  revoque  de  ses 
fonctions. 

L'instituteur  frappe  d'une  revocation  pourra  se  pourvoir 
devant  le  ministre  de  1'instructiou  publique,  en  conseil  royal. 
Ce  pourvoi  devra  etre  forme  dans  le  delai  d'un  mois,  a  partir 
de  la  notification  de  la  decision  du  comite,  de  laquelle  notifi- 
cation il  sera  dresse  proces-verbal  par  le  maire  de  la  commune. 
Tontefois,  la  decision  du  comite  est  executoire  par  provision. 

Pendant  la  suspension  de  l'instituteur,  son  traitement,  s'il 
en  est  prive,  sera  laisse  a  la  disposition  du  conseil  municipal, 
pour  etre  alloue,  s'il  y  a  lieu,  k  un  instituteur  remplacant. 

Art.  24.  Les  dispositions  de  l'article  7  de  la  presente  loi, 
relatives  aux  instituteurs  prives,  sont  applicables  aux  institu- 
teurs communaux. 

Art.  25.  II  y  aura  dans  .cbaque  departement  une  ou  plu- 
sieurs  commissions  d'instruction  primaire,  chargees  d'examiner 
tous  les  aspirants  aux  brevets  de  capacite,  soitpour  l'instruction 
primaire  elementaire,  soit  pour  l'instruction  primaire  superieure, 
et  qui  delivreront  les  dits  brevets  sous  Pautorite  du  ministre. 
Ces  commissions  seront  egalement  chargees  de  faire  les 
examens  d'entree  et  de  sortie  des  eleves  de  lecole  normale 
primaire. 

Les  membres  de  ces  commissions  seront  nommes  par  le 
ministre  de  l'instruction  publique. 
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Les  examens  auront  lieu  publiquement  et  a  des  epoques  d£* 
terminees  par  le  ministre  de  1 'instruction  publique. 

La  presente  loi,  discutee,  deliberee  et  adoptee  par  la  chambre 
des  pairs  et  par  celle  des  deputes,  et  sanctionnee  par  nous 
cejour-d'hni,  sera  exeeutee  comme  loi  de  l'Etat. 

Donnons  en  man  dement  a  nos  cours  et  tribunanx,  pre* 
fets,  corps  administralifs,  et  tous  autres,  que  les  preseutes  ils 
gardent  et  maintiennent,  (assent  garder,  observer  et  maintenir, 
et,  pour  les  rendre  plus  notoires  a.  tous,  ils  les  fassent  publier 
et  enregistrer  partout  ou  besoin  sera  ;  et,  afin  que  ce  soit  chose 
l'erme  et  stable  a  toujours,  nous  y  avons  fait  inettre  notre  seeau* 

Fait  a  Paris,  le  vingt-buitieme  jour  du  mois  de  Juin  1833. 

LOUIS  PHILLIPPE. 


Vu  et  scelle  du  grand  sceaU, 

Le  garde  des  sceaux  de  France^ 
ministre  secretaire  d'etat  au  depar- 
tement  de  la  justice, 

BARTHE, 


Par  le  Roi. 

Le  ministre  secretaire  d'etat  au  de- 
partemenl  de  V instruction  pub- 
lique, 

GU1ZOT, 


APPENDIX  III. 

EXPOSE  DES  MOTIFS 


Du  projet  de  loi  sur  V Instruction  Primaire,  presente  d 
la  Chambre  des  Deputes  par  M.  le  Ministre  Secre- 
taire d'etat  de  V Instruction  Publique. 


Seance  du  2  Janvier  1833. 

Messieurs, — Le  caractere  du  projet  de  loi  que  nous  avons 
Phonneur  de  vous  presenter  est  d'etre  essentiellement  pratique. 

11  ne  repose,  en  effet,  sur  aucun  de  Ces  principes  absolus  que 
Pesprit  de  parti  et  Pinexperience  acciediteut  selon  le   temps  et' 
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les  circonstances,  et  qui,  lorsqu'ils  regnent  seuls  dans  une  loi,  la 
rendent  presque  toujours  vaine  et  sterile. 

L'histoire  de  1' instruction  primaire,  depuis  quarante  annees, 
est  une  eclatante  demonstration  de  ce  danger.  Quel  principe, 
au  premier  coup  d'oeil,  parait  plus  favorable  que  celui-ci : 
"  Quand  un  gouvernement  est  fonde  sur  les  lumieres  generates, 
il  doit  a  tons  l'instruction  necessaire  a  tous  ?"  Quoi  de  plus 
specieux,  de  plus  digue,  ce  semble,  d'une  grande  nation?  C'est 
presque  l'bonneur  de  l'Assemblee  Constitnante  de  s'etre  laisse 
prendre  a  cette  illusion  genereuse ;  et,  sous  l'empire  de  l'en- 
thousiasme  qui  entrainait  alors  les  meilleurs  esprits,  la  lois  des 
13  et  14Septembre  1791  decidaque  l'instruction  serait  gralulte 
a  Veganl  des  parties  d'enseignement  indispensables  pour  tous 
les  homines.  Ce  qu'avait  dit  l'Assemblee  Constituante,  la 
Convention  le  fit,  c'est-a-dire  le  tenta,  et  decreta  partout 
un  enseignement  elementaire,  avec  un  traitement  fixe  de 
1,200  francs  a  tout  instituteur,  sur  le  tresor  public,  ainsi 
qu'une  retraite  proportionnee.  Promesse  magnifique  qui  n'a 
pas  produit  une  seule  ecole  !  Quand  l'Etat  veut  tout  faire,  il 
s'impose  l'impossible  ;  et  comme  on  se  lasse  bientot  de  hitter 
contre  l'impossible,  a  des  illusions  gigantesques  succedent 
promptement  le  decouragement,  la  langeur  et  la  mort. 

Du  principe  absolu  de  l'instruction  primaire  gratuite  consi- 
deree  comme  une  dette  de  l'Etat,  passons  au  principe  oppose 
qui  compte  encore  aujourd'hui  taut  de  partisans,  celui  de  l'in- 
structiou  primaire  considered  comme  une  pure  industrie,  par 
consequent  livree  a  la  ^eule  loi  de  toute  industrie,  la  libre  con- 
currence, et  a  la  sollicitude  naturelle  des  families,  sans  aucune 
intervention  de  l'Etat.  Mais  cette  industrie  que  l'inleret  entre- 
pend,  l'inleret  seul  lapoursuit;  l'inleret  pent  done  aussi  l'inter- 
rompre  et  l'abandonner.  Les  lieux  ou  l'instruction  primaire 
yerait  le  plus  necessaire  sont  precisement  ceux  qui  tentent  le 
moius  l'industrie,  et  le  besoin  le  plus  sacre  demeure  sans 
garantie  et  sans  avenir. 

Contre  ces  deux  principes  extremes  nous  adresserons-nous  au 
principe  communal  ?  Demanderons-nous  a  la  commune,  qui 
semble   participer    a  la  fois   de   la  famille  et  de  l'Etat,  de  se 
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charger  seule  cle  l'instruction  primaire,  de  la  surveillance,  et, 
par  consequent,  aussi  des  depenses  ?  Le  principe  communal 
nous  jette  bien  loin  des  grandes  vues  d'Assemblee  constituante 
et  de  la  Convention ;  il  nous  mene  sous  le  gouvernement  du 
Directoire  et  sous  la  loi  de  l'an  iv.,  aussi  etroite  en  matiere 
destruction  primaire  que  le  principe  exclusif  sur  lequel  elle 
repose  ;  loi  en  verke  trop  pen  liberale  et  envers  l'instituteur,  et 
envers  le  peuple,  qui  n'assuraita  Pinstituteur  que  le  logement,  en 
n'exemptait  de  la  retribution  qu'un  quart  des  eleves  pour  cause 
d'indigence.  Encore  la  loi  de  Tan  x.,  conciie  dans  le  meme 
esprit,  reduisit  ce  quart  au  cinquieme,  pour  ne  pas  trop  dimi- 
nuer  le  seul  tritaement  eventuel  du  maitre,  mais  augmentant 
par  la  Pignorance  et  la  misere  de  la  commune. 

C'est  qu'il  est  bien  difficile  que  la  plupart  des  communes  sup- 
portent  seules  les  depenses  necessaires  pour  que  Pinstruction 
primaire  y  soit  reelle  ;  dans  presque  toutes  il  faudra  que  l'in- 
stituteur se  contente,  on  a  pen  pres,  de  la  seule  retribution  des 
eleves  qu'il  attirera,  traitement  eventuel,  incertain,  insuffisant. 
Cet  instituteur,  deja  si  depourvu,  on  le  mine  entierement  si  on 
le  force  de  donner  1'instruction  gratuite  aux  indigents  ;  et,  de 
consequence  en  consequence,  on  arrive  a  n'admettre  dans  Pecole 
qu'un  tres-petit  nombre  de  pauvres,  c'est-a-dire  que  Ton  prive 
de  l'instruction  primaire  ceux-la  meme  qui  en  ont  le  plus  pres- 
sant  besoin.  Rien  n'est  plus  sage  assurement  que  de  faire  in- 
tervenir  les  pouvoirs  locaux  dans  la  surveillance  de  l'instruction 
primaire  ;  mais  il  n'est  pas  bon  qu'ils  y  interviennent  seuls,  ou 
il  faut  bien  savoir  qu'on  livre  alors  l'instruction  primaire  a  Pes- 
prit  de  localite  et  a  ses  miseres.  Si  on  veut  que  le  maitre 
d'ecole  soit  utile,  il  faut  qu'il  soit  respecte  ;  et  pour  qu'il 
soit  respecte,  ilfaut  qu'il  ait  le  caractere  oVunfonctionnaire  de 
/'E7a/,surveille  sans  doute  par  lepouvoircommunal,maissansetre 
uniquement  sous  sa  main,  et  relevant  d'une  autorite  plus  generale. 

Cherchez  toujours  ainsi,  Messieurs,  et  vous  ne  trouverez  pas 
un  bon  principe  qui,  admis  a  dominer  seul  dans  l'instruction 
primaire,  ne  puisse  lui  porter  un  coup  mortel.  Et  pour  finir 
ces  exemples  par  le  plus  frappant  de  tons,  supposons  un  gou- 
vernement qui,  pour  etablir  la  salutaire  influence  de  la  religion 

c  c 
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dans  1' instruction  <lu  peuple,  irait,  comme  Fa  tenle  la  Restaura- 
tion  dans  ses  plus  mauvais  jours,  jusqu'a  remettre  1' education 
du  peuple  au  clerge  seul :  cette  coupable  condescendance  en- 
leverait  a  l'instruction  primaire  les  enfants  de  toutes  les  families 
qui  repoussent,  avec  raison,  la  domination  ecclesiastique ; 
comme  aussi,  en  substituant  dans  les  ecoles  ce  qu'on  appelle  la 
morale  civique  a  l'instruction  morale  et  religieuse,  on  commet- 
trait  d'abord  une  faute  grave  envers  l'enfance  qui  a  besoin  de 
morale  et  de  religion  ;  et  ensuite  on  souleverait  des  resistances 
redoutables  ;  on  rendrait  1' instruction  primaire  suspecte,  antipa- 
tbique  peut-etre  a  une  multitude  de  families  en  possession 
d'une  juste  influence. 

Nous  esperons,  Messieurs,  avoir  evite  dans  le  projet  de  loi 
ces  exces  difFerents,  egalement  dangereux.  Nous  n'avons  point 
impose  un  systeme  a  l'instruction  primaire  ;  nous  avons  accepte 
tous  les  principes  qui  sortaient  naturellement  de  la  matiere,  et 
nous  les  avons  tous  employes  dans  la  mesure  et  a  la  place  ou 
ils  nous  ont  paru  necessaires.  C'est  done  ici,  nous  n'besitons 
pas  a  le  dire,  une  loi  de  bonne  foi,  etrangere  a  toute  passion,  a 
tout  prejuge,  a  toute  vue  de  parti,  etn'ayant  reellement  d' autre 
objet  que  celui  qu'elle  se  propose  ouvertement,  le  plus  grand 
bien  de  1' instruction  du  peuple. 

Quoiqu'elle  renferme  une  assez  grande  variete  de  principes, 
cette  loi  est  simple  dans  son  economic     Elle   reduit  a   trois 
questions  fondamentales  toutes  celles  que  Ton  pent  se  propose 
sur  l'instruction  primaire,  savoir  : 

1°.  Les  objets  d'enseignement  que  l'instruction  primaire  doit 
embrasser. 

2°.  La  nature  des  ecoles  auxquelles  elle  doit  etre  confiee. 

3°.  Les  autorites  qui  doivent  y  etre  preposees. 

La  premiere  question  est  resolue  dans  le  titre  Ier  de  la  loi, 
qui  contient  comme  la  definition  de  l'instruction  primaire. 

Nous  avons  divise  l'instruction  primaire  en  deux  degres,  l'in- 
struction primaire  elementaire  et  l'instruction  primaire  superi- 
eure.  Le  premier  degreest  comme  le  minimum  de  l'instruction 
primaire,  la  limite  au-dessous  de  laquelle  elle  ne  doit  pas  des- 
cendre,  la  dette  etroite  du  pays  envers  tous  ses  enfants.     Ce 
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degre  d'instruction  doit  etre  comrann  aux  campagnes  et  aux 
villes ;  il  doit  se  rencontrer  dans  le  plus  humble  bourg  comme 
dans  le  plus  grande  cite,  partout  ou  il  se  trouve  une  creature 
humaine  sur  notre  terre  de  France.  Tel  qu'il  est  constitue, 
vous  reconnoitrez  qu'il  est  suffisant.  Par  l'enseignement  de  la 
lecture,  dePecritureet  du  calcul,  il  pourvoit  aux  besoins  les  plus 
essentiels  de  la  vie ;  par  celui  du  systeine  legal  des  poids  et 
mesures  et  de  la  langue  franchise,  il  implante  partout,  accroit  et 
repand  l'espritet  Punite  de  la  nationality  franchise;  enfin,  par 
l'instruction  morale  et  religieuse,  il  pourvoit  deja  a.  un  autre 
ordre  de  besoins  tout  aussi  reels  que  les  autres,  et  que  la  Provi- 
dence a  mis  dans  le  coeur  du  pauvre  comme  dans  celui  des  heu- 
reux  de  ce  monde,  pour  la  dignite  de  la  vie  huinaine  et  la  pro- 
tection de  P ordre  social. 

Ce  premier  degre  d'instruction  est  assez  etendu  pour  faire  un 
homme  de  qui  le  recevra,  et  en  meme  temps  assez  circonscrit 
pour  pouvoir  etre  partout  realise.  Mais  de  ce  degre  a  l'instruc- 
tion secondaire  qui  se  donne  soit  dans  les  institutions  et  pen- 
sions privees,  soit  dans  les  colleges  de  l'Etat,  il  y  a  bien  loin, 
Messieurs  ;  et  pourtant,  dans  notre  systeme  actuel  d'instruction 
publique,  il  n'y  a  rien  entre  l'un  et  P autre.  Cette  lacune  a  les 
plus  grands  inconvenients.  Elle  condamne  ou  rester  dans 
les  limites  etroites  de  l'instruction  elementaire,  ou  a  s'elancer 
jusqu'a  l'instruction  secondaire,  c'est-a-dire  jusqu'a  un  enseigne- 
ment  classique  et  scientifique  extremement  couteux. 

De  la  il  resulte  qu'une  partie  tres-nombreuse  de  la  nation  qui, 
sans  jouir  des  avantages  de  la  fortune,  n'est  pas  non  plus  redu- 
ite  a  une  gene  trop  severe,  manque  entierement  des  connais- 
sances  et  de  culture  intellectuelle  et  morale  appropriees  a  sa 
position.  II  faut  absolument,  Messieurs,  combler  cette  lacune  ; 
il  faut  mettre  une  partie  si  considerable  de  nos  compatriotes  en 
etat  d'arriver  a  un  certain  developpement  intellectuel,  sans  leur 
imposer  la  necessite  de  recourir  a  l'instruction  secondaire  si 
chere,  et,  je  ne  crains  pas  de  le  dire,  car  je  parle  devant  des 
hommes  d'etat,  qui  comprendront  ma  pensee,  si  chere  a  la 
fois  et  si  perilleuse.  En  efFet,  pour  quelques  talents  heureux 
que  l'instruction  scientifique  et  classique  developpe  et  arrache 
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utilement  a  leur  condition  premiere,  combien  de  mediocrites  y 
contractent  des  gouts  et  des  habitudes  in  compatibles  avec  la 
condition  modeste  ou  il  leur  faudrait  retomber;  et,  sorties  une 
fois  de  leur  sphere  naturelle,  ne  sachant  plus  quelle  route  se 
frayer  dans  la  vie,  ne  produisent  guere  que  des  etres  ingrats, 
malheureux,  mecontents,  a  charge  aux  autres  et  a  euxmemes! 

Nous  croyons  rendre  au  pays  un  vrai  service  en  etablissant 
un  degre  superieur  d'instruction  primaire  qui,  sans  entrer  dans 
l'instruction  classique  et  scientifique  proprement  dite,  donne 
pourtant  a  une  partie  nombreuse  de  la  population  une  culture 
un  peu  plus  relevee  que  celle  que  lui  donnait  jusqu'ici  l'in- 
struction primaire.  Deja  le  projet  qui  vous  a  ete  presente 
l'annee  derniere  et  le  rapport  de  voire  commission  rendaient 
un  enseignement  de  ce  genre  facultatif  selon  les  besoins  et  les 
ressources  des  localites ;  nous  avons  croi  entrer  dans  vos  vues 
en  organisant  d'une  maniere  positive  ce  degre  superieur  de 
l'instruction  primaire,  et  en  le  rendant  obligatoire  pour  toutes 
les  communes  urbaines  au-dessus  de  six  mille  ames,  comme  le 
degre  inferieur  Test  pour  toutes  les  communes,  si  petites 
qu'elles  soient. 

S'il  n'y  a  qu'un  seul  degre  d'instruction  primaire,  et  qu'on 
eleve  ou  qu'on  etende  trop  ce  degre,  on  le  rend  inaccessible  a 
la  classe  pauvre  ;  si  on  le  resserre  trop,  on  le  rend  insufnsant 
pour  une  grande  partie  de  la  population  qui  ne  peut  pas  uon 
plus  atteindre  jusqu'a  nos  colleges  ;  et  si,  en  adinettant  une 
instruction  primaire  superieure,  on  la  laisse  facultative,  on  ne 
fait  absolument  rien.  La  loi  se  tait,  ou  elle  present  et  elle 
organise.  C'est  par  ces  considerations  que  nous  avons  etabli 
et  regie  un  degre  superieur  d'instruction  primaire  qui  ajoute 
aux  connaisances  indispensables  a  tous  les  homraes,  les  con- 
naissances  utiles  a  beaucoup ;  les  elements  de  la  geometrie 
pratique  qui  fournissent  les  premieres  donnees  de  toutes  les 
professions  industrielles  :  les  notions  de  physique  et  d'histoire 
naturelle  qui  nous  familiarisent  avec  les  grands  phenomenes  de 
la  nature,  et  sont  si  fecondes  en  avertissements  salutaires  de 
tout  genre  ;  les  elements  de  la  musique  ou  au  moins  du  chant 
qui  donnent  a  l'ame  une  veritable  culture  interieure  ;  la  geo- 
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graph ie  qui  nous  apprend  les  divisions  de  cette  terre  que  nous 
habitons  ;  l'histoire  par  laquelle  nous  cessons  d'etre  etrangers 
a  la  vie  et  a  la  destinee  de  notre  espece,  surtout  l'histoire  de 
notre  patrie  qui  nous  identifie  avec  elle  ;  sans  parler  de  telle  ou 
telle  langue  inoderne  qui,  selon  les  provinces  ou  nous  somraes 
places,  peut  nous  etre  indispensable  ou  du  plus  grand  prix. 
Tel  est,  Messieurs,  Tesprit  du  titre  Ier  de  la  loi  qui  vous  est 
soumise. 

Les  titres  II.  et  II I.  detenninent  la  nature  et  les  caracteres 
des  ecoles  auxquelles  l'instruction  primaire  doit  etre  confiee. 

Ici,  Messieurs,  notre  premier  soin  devait  etre  et  a  ete  de 
restituer  pleine  el  entiere,  selon  l'esprit  et  le  texte  precis  de  la 
Charte,  la  liberte  d'enseignement.  Desormais  tout  citoyen 
age  de  dix-huit  ans  accoinplis  pourra  fonder,  entretenir,  diriger 
tout  etablissement  quelconque  d'instruction  pritijaire,  soit  du 
degre  inferieur,  soit  du  degre  superieur,  normal  ou  autre,  dans 
toute  espece  de  commune  urbaine  ou  rurale,  sans  autre  condi- 
tion qu'un  certificat  de  bonnes  vie  et  moeurs  et  un  brevet  de 
capacite  obtenu  apres  examen.  Vous  rcconnaitrez,  avec  votre 
commission  de  la  session  derniere,  qu'exiger  une  preuve  de 
capacite  de  quiconque  entreprend  leducation  de  lajeunesse, 
n'est  pas  plus  entraver  la  liberte  de  l'enseignement,  qu'on  ne 
gene  la  liberte  des  professions  de  l'avocat,  du  medecin  ou  du 
pharmacien,  en  leur  imposant  des  preuves  analogues  de  capa- 
cite. La  profession  d'instituteur  de  la  jeunesse  est,  sous  un 
certain  rapport,  une  Industrie,  et  a  ce  titre  doit  etre  pleinement 
libre ;  mais  comme  la  profession  de  medecin  ou  d'avocat,  ce 
n'est  pas  seulement  une  Industrie, _c' est  une  fonction  delicate  a 
laquelle  il  faut  demander  des  garanties.  Ou  porterait  atteinte 
a  la  liberte  si,  comme  jusqu'ici,  outre  la  condition  du  brevet,  on 
imposait  encore  celle  d'une  autorisation  prealable  ;  la  commen- 
cerait  l'arbitraire,  nous  le  rejetons,  et  avec  plaisir,  car  nous  ne 
redoutons  pas  la  liberte  de  l'enseignement,  Messieurs,  nous  la 
provoquons  au  contraire.  Elle  ne  pourra  jamais,  a  notre  gre, 
multiplier  assez  les  methodes  et  les  ecoles ;  et  si  nous  lui 
reprochions  quelque  chose,  ce  serait  de  ne  pas  faire  davantage. 
Elle  promet  plus  quelle  ne  donne,  nous  le  croyons ;  mais  ses 
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promesses  sont  assez  innocentes,  et  une  seule  accomplie  est  un 
service  envers  le  pays  que  nous  nous  sentirions  coupables 
d'avoir  enipeche.  Encore  une  fois,  nous  sommes  les  premiers  a 
faire  appel  a  la  liberte  cle  l'enseignement ;  nous  n'aurons  jamais 
assez  de  cooperateurs  dans  la  noble  et  penible  entreprise  de 
1'amelioration  de  l'instruction  populaire.  Tout  ce  qui  servira 
cette  belle  cause  est  sur  de  trouver  en  nous  une  protection 
reconnaissante. 

Tout  le  monde  convient  que  le  droit  de  surveillance  exerce 
sur  les  ecoles  privees  est,  d'une  part,  necessaire  et  legitime  en 
soi,  et  que,  de  l'autre,  il  n'est  nulleinent  une  entrave  a  la 
liberte  de  l'enseignement,  puisqu'il  ne  porte  point  sur  les 
metbodes.  D'ailleurs,  dans  le  projet  de  loi,  la  surveillance  est 
au  plus  haut  degre  desinteressee,  exercee  par  une  autorile  im- 
partiale,  et  qui  doit  rassurer  les  esprits  les  plus  ombrageux,  car 
elle  est  en  tres-grande  partie  elective.  Enfin  nul  maitre 
d'ecole  privee  ne  peut  etre  interdit  de  l'exercice  de  sa  profession, 
a  temps  ou  a  toujours,  qu'apres  un  proces  special  comme  le 
delit  lui-meme,  et  par  une  sentence  du  tribunal  civil  ordinaire. 

Mais  quelque  liberte  que  nous  laissions,  quelques  suretes 
que  nous  donnions  aux  ecoles  privees,  quelques  vceux  que  nous 
fassions  pour  qu'elles  s'etendent  et  prosperent,  ce  serait  un 
abandon  coupable  de  nos  devoirs  les  plus  sacres,  de  nous  en 
reposer  sur  elles  de  l'education  de  la  jeunesse  Franchise.  Les 
ecoles  privees  sont  libres,  et  par  consequent  livrees  a  mille 
hasards.  Elles  dependent  des  calculs  de  l'interet,  ou  des 
caprices  de  la  vocation,  et  l'industrie  qu'elles  exploitent  est  si 
peu  lucrative  qu'elle  attire  peu  et  ne  retient  presque  jamais. 
Les  ecoles  privees  sont  a  l'instruction  ce  que  les  enrolements 
volontaires  sont  a  l'armee  ;  il  faut  s'en  servir  sans  y  trop  comp- 
ter. De  la,  Messieurs,  rinstitution  necessaire  des  ecoles  pub- 
liques,  c'est-a-dire  d'ecoles  entretenues,  en  tout  ou  en  partie, 
par  les  communes,  par  les  departements  ou  par  VEtat,  pour  le 
service  regulier  de  l'mstruction  du  peuple.  C'est  le  sujet  du 
titre  III. 

Nous  avons  attacbe  a  toute  commune,  ou,  pour  prevoir  des 
cas  qui,  nous  l'esperons,  deviendront  de  jour  en  jour  plus  rares, 
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a  la  reunion  de  plusieurs  communes  circonvoisines,  une  ecole 
publique  elementaire  ;  et  pour  entretenir  cette  ecole,  nous  avons 
cru  pouvoir  combiner  utilement  plusieurs  principes  que  trop 
souvent  on  a  separes.  II  nous  a  paru  que  nulle  ecole  commu- 
nale  elementaire  ne  pouvait  subsister  sans  ces  deux  conditions  : 
1.  Un  traitement  jixe  qui,  joint  a  un  logement  convenable, 
rassure  I 'instituteur  contre  les  chances  de  Vextreme  misere, 
V  attache  a  sa  profession  et  a  la  localite  ;  2.  Un  traitement 
eventuel  page"  par  les  Sieves,  qui  lui  promette  une  augment- 
ation de  bien  etre,d  mesure  qu1  il  saura  repandre  antour  de  lui, 
par  sa  conduite  et  ses  lecons,  le  besoin  et  le  gout  de  ^instruc- 
tion. Le  traitement  fixe  permet  d'obliger  l'instituteur  a  rece- 
voir  gratuitement  tous  les  enfants  dont  les  families  auront  ete 
reconnues  indigentes.  Seul,  le  traitement  fixe  aurait  deux 
graves  inconvenients.  D'abord,  comme  il  devrait  etre  assez 
considerable,  il  accablerait  la  portion  du  territoire,  commune  on 
autre,  qui  en  serait  chargee ;  ensuite  il  etablirait  le  droit  a 
l'instruction  gratuite,  meme  pour  ceux  qui  peuvent  la  payer  : 
ce  qui  serait  une  injustice  sans  aucun  avantage  ;  car  on  proiite 
d'autant  mieux  d'une  chose  qu'on  lui  fait  quelque  sacrifice,  et 
l'instruction  elementaire  elle-meme  ne  doit  etre  gratuite  que 
quand  elle  ne  peut  ne  pas  l'etre.  Elle  ne  le  sera  done  que 
pour  quiconque  aura  prouve  qu'il  ne  peut  la  payer.  Alors, 
mais  seulement  alors,  e'est  une  dette  sacree,  une  noble  taxe  des 
pauvres  que  le  pays  doit  s'imposer;  et,  dans  ce  cas,  il  ne  s'agit 
plus,  comme  dans  la  loi  de  l'an  iv,  ou  dans  celle  de  l'an  x,  du 
quart  ou  du  cinquieme  des  eleves  ;  non,  messieurs,  tous  les 
indigents  seront  admis  gratuitemenj:.  En  revanche,  quiconque 
pourra  payer  payera  ;  peu,  sans  doute,  tres-peu,  presque  rien, 
mais  enfin  quelque  chose,  parce  que  cela  est  juste  en  soi,  et 
parce  que  ce  leger  sacrifice  attachera  1' enfant  a  lecole,  ex- 
citera  la  vigilance  des  parents  et  les  relevera  a  leurs  propres 
yeux. 

Voila  pour  l'instruction  elementaire.  Quant  a  l'instruction 
primaire  superieure,  comme  elle  est  destinee  a  une  classe  un 
peu  plus  aisee,  il  n  est  pas  necessaire  qu'elle  soit  jamais  gra- 
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tuite  ;*  la  retribution  doit  etre  la  plus  faible   possible,  et 

e'est  pour  cela  qu'il  faut  assurer  un  traitement  fixe  a  l'iiistitu- 
teur.  Nous  esperons  que  ces  combinaisons  prudentes  porteront 
de  bons  fruits. 

Maintenant,  qui  supportera  le  poids  du  traitement  fixe  ?  La 
commune,  le  departement  ou  l'Etat  ?  Souvent  et  presque  tou- 
jours,  Messieurs,  tous  les  trois :  la  commune  seule,  si  elle  le 
peut ;  a  son  defaut,  et  en  certaine  proportion,  le  departement ; 
et  au  defaut  de  celui-ci  PEtat ;  de  telle  sorte  que,  dans  les  cas 
les  plus  defavorables,  la  charge  ainsi  divisee  soit  supportable 
pour  tous.  C'est  encore  la  une  combinaison  dans  laquelle  l'ex- 
perience  nous  autorise  a  placer  quelque  confiance. 

Nous  reproduisons  le  minimum  du  traitement  fixe  de  l'insti- 
tuteur  elementaire,  tel  qu'il  a  ete  fixe  par  le  dernier  projet  de 
loi  et  accepte  par  votre  commission  ;  et  le  minimum  que  nous 
vous  proposons  pour  le  traitement  fixe  de  l'instituteur  du  degre 
superieur  ne  nous  parait  pas  exceder  les  facultes  de  la  plupart 
des  petites  villes. 

L'ancien  projet  de  loi  et  votre  commission  avaient  voulu  que 
toute  commune  s'imposat  jusqu'a  concurrence  de  cinq  centimes 
additionnels,  pour  faire  face  aux  besoins  de  1' instruction  pri- 
maire.  Trois  centimes  nous  ont  semble  suffisants,  mais  a  con- 
dition d'imposer  le  departement,  non  plus  seulement  a  un  nou- 
veau  centime  additionnel  mais  a  deux,  pour  venir  au  secours 
des  communes  malheureuses.  Quand  les  sacrifices  de  la  com- 
mune et  ceux  du  department  auront  atteint  leur  terme,  alors 
interviendra  l'Etat  avec  la  subvention  annuelle  que  vous  con- 
sacrez  a.  cet  usage.  Vous  voyez  dans  quel  interet  ont  ete 
calculees  toutes  ces  mesures,  et  nous  nous  flattons  que  vous  les 
approuverez. 

II  ne  peut  y  avoir  qu'une  seule  opinion  sur  la  necessite  d'oter 

*  En  vertu  d'un  amendement  qui  forme  le  dernier  paragraphe  de 
Particle  14  de  la  loi,  un  nombre  de  places  gratuites,  dans  les  ecoles  pri- 
maires  superieures,  determine  par  le  conseil  municipal,  pourra  etre 
reserve  pour  les  enfants  qui,  apres  concours,  auront  et£  designes  par  le 
comite  d'instruction  primaire,  dans  les  families  qui  seront  hors  d'etat  de 
payer  la  retribution. 
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a  l'instituteur  primaire  l'humiliation  et  le  souci  d'aller  recueillir 
lui-meme  la  retribution  de  ses  eleves  et  de  la  reclamer  en 
justice,  et  sur  l'utilite  et  la  convenance  de  faire  recouvrer  cette 
retribution  dans  les  m ernes  formes  et  par  les  memes  voies  que 
les  au t res  contributions  publiques.  Ainsi  l'instituteur  primaire 
est  eleve  au  rang  qui  lui  appartient,  celui  de  fonctionnaire  de 
1  Etat. 

Mais  tons  ces  soins,  tous  ces  sacrifices  seraient  inutiles  si 
nous  ne  parvenions  a  procurer  a  l'ecole  publique,  ainsi  consti- 
tute, un  maitre  capable,  digne  de  la  noble  mission  d' instituteur 
du  peuple.  On  ne  saurait  trop  le  repeter,  Messieurs,  autant 
vaut  le  maitre,  autant  vaut  l'ecole  elle-mcme.  Et  quel  heureux 
ensemble  de  qualites  ne  faut-il  pas  pour  faire  un  bon  maitre 
d'ecole  !  Un  bon  maitre  d'ecole  est  un  homme  qui  doit  en 
savoir  beaucoup  plus  qu 'il  n'en  enseigne,  afin  de  Venseigner 
avec  intelligence  et  avec  gout;  qui  doit  vivre  dans  une  bumble 
sphere,  et  qui  pourtant  doit  avoir  l'aine  elevee,  pour  conserver 
cette  dignite  de  sentiments  et  meme  de  manieres  sans  laquelle 
il  n'obtiendra  jamais  le  respect  et  la  confiance  des  families ; 
qui  doit  posseder  un  rare  melange  de  douceur  et  de  fermete,  car 
il  est  l'inferieur  de  bien  du  monde  dans  une  commune,  et  il  ne 
ne  doit  etre  le  serviteur  degrade  de  personne  :  n'ignorant  pas 
ses  droits,  mais  pensant  beaucoup  plus  a  ses  devoirs ;  donnant 
a.  tous  l'exemple,  servant  a  tous  de  conseiller ;  surtout  ne 
cberchant  point  k  sortir  de  son  etat;  content  de  sa  situation, 
parce  qu'il  y  fait  du  bien  ;  decide  a  vivre  et  a  mourir  dans  le 
sein  de  l'ecole,  au  service  de  l'instruction  primaire,  qui  est  pour 
lui  le  service  de  Dieu  et  des  homines.  Faire  des  maitres 
Messieurs,  qui  approchent  (Fun  pareil  modele,  est  un  tdche 
difficile,  et  cependant  il  faut  y  reussir,  ou  nous  navons  rien 
fait  pour  I9 instruction  primaire. 

Un  mauvais  maitre  d  ecole,  comme  un  mauvais  cure,  comme 
un  mauvais  maire,  est  un  fieau  pour  une  commune.  Nous 
soinmes  bien  reduits  a  nous  contenter  tres-souvent  de  maitres 
mediocres ;  mais  il  faut  tacher  d'en  former  de  bons ;  et  pour 
cela,  Messieurs,  des  ecoles  normales  primaires  sont  indispensa- 
bles.  L'instruction  secondaire  est  sortie  de  ses  mines,  elle  a 
ete  fondee  en  France  le  jour  ou,  recueillant  une  grande  pensee 
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de  la  revolution,  la  simplifiant  et  1'organisan,  Napoleon  crea 
l'ecole  normale  centvale  de  Paris.  II  faut  appliquer  a  l'instruc- 
tion  primaire  cette  idee  simple  et  feconde.  Aussi  nous  vous 
proposons  d'etablir  une  ecole  normale  primaire  par  departe- 
ment.* 

Mais  quelle  que  soit  la  confiance  que  nous  inspirent  ces 
etablissements,  ils  ne  confereront  pas  a  leurs  eleves  le  droit  de 
devenir  instituteurs  communaux,  si  ceux-ci,  comme  tous  les 
autres  citoyens,  n'obtiennent,  apres  un  examen,  le  brevet  de 
capacite  pour  Tun  ou  Pautre  degie  de  l'instruction  primaire 
auquel  ils  se  destiuent. 

II  ne  reste  plus,  Messieurs,  qu'une  mesure  a  prendre  pour 
assurer  l'avenir  des  instituteurs  primaires.  Deja  la  loi  du  21 
mars  1832  exempte  du  service  militaire  tous  ceux  qui  s'en- 
gagent  pendant  dix  ans  au  service  non  moins  important  de 
l'instruction  primaire.  Un  article  du  dernier  projet  menageait 
des  pensions,  au  moyen  de  retenues  assez  fortes,  aux  insti- 
tuteurs communaux  dont  les  services  auraient  dure  trente  ans, 
ou  qui,  apres  dix  ans,  seraient  empeches  de  les  continuer  par 
des  infirmites  con trac tees  pendant  leurs  fonctions.  Votre  com- 
mission de  la  session  derniere  avait  rejete  cet  article  par  diverses 
considerations,  entre  autre  par  la  crainte  que  le  tresor  public 
n'eut  quelque  chose  a  aj outer  au  produit  des  retenues  pour 
former  une  pension  un  peu  convenable.  Apres  de  serieuses 
reflexions,  un  autre  systeme  nous  a  paru  prop  re  a  atteindre  le 
but  que  nous  nous  proposons.  Dans  le  nouveau  projet  de  loi, 
il  ne  s'agit  plus  de  pensions  de  retraite,  mais  d'une  simple  caisse 
depargne  et  de  prevoyance  en  faveur  des  instituteurs  pri- 
maires communaux.  Cette  caisse  serait  etablie  dans  chaque 
departement.  Elle  serait  formee  par  une  retenue  annuelle  sur  le 
traitement  fixe  de  chaque  instituteur  communal  ;  le  montant  de 
la  retenue  serait  place  en  rentes  sur  l'Etat,f  et  le  produit  total 

*  Le  projet  du  Gouvernement  a  ete  amende  dans  cette  disposition ; 
Tarticle  11  de  la  loi  porte  que  tout  departement  seratenu  d'entretenir  une 
ecole  normale  primaire,  soit  par  lui-meme,  soit  en  se  reunissant  a  u)i  ou 
plusieurs  departements  voisins. 

+  Un  amendement  introduif  dans  l'article  15  de  la  loi  a  modifie  cette 
disposition,  en  ce  sens  que  le  montant  de  la  retenue  sera  place,  non  en 
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serait  rendu  a  l'instituteur  a  Pepoque  uu  il  se  retirerait,  ou,  en 
cas  de  deces  dans  Pexercice  de  ses  fonctions,  a  sa  veuve  ou  a 
ses  heritiers. 

Ii  est  expressement  entendu  que,  dans  aucun  cas,  il  ne 
pourra  etre  ajoute  aueune  subvention  sur  les  fonds  de  l'Etat 
a  cette  caisse  de  prevoyance,  mais  elle  pourra  recevoir  des 
legs  et  des  dons  particuliers.  Ainsi  se  trouveront  concilies 
les  inteiets  de  l'Etat,  charge  de  tro  de  pens  ions  pour  con- 
sentir  a  voir  s'augmenter  encore  cet  enorme  chapitre  de  ses 
depenses,  et  ceux  de  Pinstruction  primaire  qui  vit  de  pen,  mais 
qui  a  besoin  d'avenir. 

Je  me  hate  de  passer  au  titre  TV  de  cette  loi,  relatif  aux 
diverses  autorites  preposees  a  Pinstruction  primaire.  C'est  ici 
surtout,  Messieurs,  que  nous  nous  sommes  efforces  de  nous  de- 
pouiller  de  tout  esprit  de  systeme  et  d' accepter  Pintervention 
de  toute  autorite  reclaimee  par  le  bien  du  service. 

Des  ecoles  eommunales  semees  sur  toute  la  surface  de  la 
France  exigent  evidemment  des  autorites  rapprochees  d'elles. 
Celles  qui  jusqu'ici  ont  preside  partout  a  Pinstruction  primaire 
sont  les  comites  de  canton.  Ces  comites  sont  loin  d'avoir  ete 
inutiles.  Plusieurs  ont  rendu  de  vrais  services.  Cependant 
on  peut  faire  a  cette  institution  deux  sortes  de  reproches 
opposes,  egalement  graves.  Les  comites  cantonnaux  sont  en- 
core trop  loin  des  diflerentes  ecoles  eommunales  du  canton  pour 
exercer  sur  elles  la  surveillance  permanente  que  celles-ci 
reclament ;  et  bien  que  trop  eloignes,  sous  un  rapport,  de 
chaque  commune,  sous  un  autre,  ils  n'en  sont  pas  assez  loin,  ni 
places  dans  une  sphere  assez  eleyee  pour  etre  etrangers  a 
Pesprit  de  localite.  Enfin  e'etait  une  question  epineuse  de  de- 
terminer par  qui  et  comment  devaient  etre  nommes  les  mem- 
bres  de  ces  comites. 

L' experience  generale  de  tous  les  pays  ou  Pinstruction  pri- 
maire tst  florissante  Pa  demontre.  II  faut,  pour  qu'une  ecole 
communale  marche,  qu'elle  ait  aupres  d'elle   un  comite  special 

rentes  sur  l'Etat,  mais  au  compte  ouvert  au  tresor  public  pour  les  caisses 
d'epargne  et  de  prevoyance,  et  les  interets  de  ces  fonds  seront  capitalises 
tous  les  six  mois. 
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qui  ait  cette  ecole  seule  a  surveiller,  et  qui  la  surveille  sans 
effort,  parce  qu'elle  est  constamment  sous  ses  yeux  ;  et  il  faut 
en  meme  temps  que  ce  comite  local  se  rapporte  a  un  comite 
plus  general  place  a  distance,  ni  trop  pres,  ni  trop  loin,  et  dont 
les  membres  soient,  par  leur  position,  etrangers  aux  petitesses 
de  1' esprit  local,  et  possedent  la  fortune,  *ies  lumiores  et  le  loisir 
que  leurs  fonctions  demandent.  Nous  vous  proposons  done  de 
substituer  aux  anciens  comites  de  canton,  un  comite  de  surveil- 
lance par  ecole  communale,  et  un  comite  superieur  par  arron- 
dissement ;  Tun  charge  des  details  et  particulierement  du 
materiel  del'inspection  ;  l'autre,  charge  surtout  de  la  direction 
morale  ;  Tun  qui  presente  les  candidats,*  l'autre  qui  les  agree 
(vous  concevez  qu'il  s'agit  toujours  ici  des  ecoles  publiques) ; 
celui-ci  qui,  en  cas  de  negligence  habituelle  ou  de  delit  grave, 
accuse  l'instituteur  prim  aire :  celui-la  qui  le  juge,  le  suspend 
ou  le  revoque. 

Ces  deux  comites  representent  dans  leur  action  combinee 
1'intervention  legitime  de  la  commune  et  du  departement;  car 
ils  ont  encore  sur  les  anciens  comites  cantonnaux  ce  precieux 
avantage,  que  la  plus  grande  partie  de  leurs  membres  pourra 
etre  et  sera  reellement  empruntee  aux  pouvoirs  electifs  de  la 
commune,  de  l'arrondissement  et  du  departement. 

Cependantces  deux  comites,  bien  que  se  soutenant,  s'excitant, 
s'eclairant  Tun  l'autre,  pourraient  encore  se  relacher  ou 
s  egarer  dans  leur  zele,  si  une  autorite  superieure,  celle  qui,  a. 
son  tour,  repvesente  la  puissance  publique  appliquee  a  l'instruc- 
tion  primaire,  n'intervenait,  soit  pour  recueillir  des  lumieres, 
soit  pour  en  donner,  et  pour  imprimer  partout  l'impulsion,  et 
une  direction  nationale.  Le  ministre  trahirait  ses  devoirs 
envers  l'Etat  et  envers  l'instruction  primaire  s'il  s'en  tenait 
uniquement  aux  rapports  officiels  qui  lui  seront  transmis, 
et   s'il   n'envoyait    souvent   quelques    delegues  pour   s'assurer 


*  Un  amendement  introduit  dans  la  loi  a  chang^  cette  disposition,  il 
forme  le  dernier  paragraphe  de  l'article  21.  C'est  le  conseil  municipal 
qui  presente  au  comite  d'arrondissement  les  candidats  pour  les  ecoles  pu- 
bliques, apres  avoir  prealamblement  pris  l*avis  du  comite  communal. 
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en  personne  du  veritable  etat  des  choses,  convoquer  extraordi- 
nairement  les  comites,  et  prendre  part  a  leurs  deliberations. 
Nous  affirmons  ici,  en  toute  conscience,  que  c'est  a  l'interven* 
tion  active  et  eclairee  de  ces  agents  superieurs  du  ministere  de 
l'instruction  publique,  qu'est  due  la  plus  grande  partie  des 
progres  de  l'instruction  primaire  pendant  ces  derniers  temps. 
Supprimer  cette  intervention,  ce  serait  rendre  l'Etat  absolu- 
ment  etranger  a  l'instruction  primaire,  la  replacer  sous  l'empire 
exclusit'du  principe  local,  revenir  par  une  marche  retrograde  a 
1'enfance  de  l'art,  arreter  tous  progres,  et,  en  otant  a  la  puis- 
sance publique  ses  moyens  les  plus  efficaces,  la  degager  aussi  de 
sa  responsabilite. 

C'est  encore  a  l'autorite  superieure  qu'il  appartient  de  nommer 
les  membres  des  commissions  chargees  de  faire  les  examens 
pour  l'obtention  des  brevets  de  capacite,  ainsi  que  les  examens 
d'entree  et  de  sortie  des  ecoles  uormales  primaires.  Remar- 
quez-le  bien,  Messieurs,  il  ne  s'agit  plus  ici  d'une  surveillance 
materielle  ou  morale,  ni  d'apprecier  l'aptitude  generale  d'un 
candidat  et  de  lejugersous  quelques  rapports  de  convenance 
ou  de  discipline  ;  il  s'agit  d'une  affaire  toute  speciale,  d'une 
oeuvre  de  metier,  s'il  m'est  permis  de  m'exprimer  ainsi. 
D'abord  cette  operation  exige,  a  certaines  epoques  de  l'annee, 
beaucoup  plus  de  temps,  de  suite  et  de  patience  qu'on  n'en 
peut  raisonnablement  demander  et  attendre  de  personnes  du 
monde  com  me  les  membres  du  conseil  d'arrondissement  et  du 
departement,  ou  d'hommes  tres-occupes  et  necessairement  at- 
tacbes  a  leur  localile  comme  les  membres  du  conseil  municipal. 
Ensuite  il  faut  ici  des  connaissances  positives  et  techniques  sur 
les  diverses  mat'eres  dont  se  compose  l'examen ;  et  il  ne  suffit 
pas  d'avoir  ces  connaissances,  il  faut  encore  avoir  prouve  qu'on 
les  a,  arm  d'apporter  a  ces  examens  l'autorite  suffisante. 
Voila  pourquoi  les  membres  de  cette  commission  devront 
etre,  au  moins  en  grande  partie,  des  hommes  speciaux,  des 
gensd'ecole;  comme,  dans  un  degre  superieur,  ce  sont  aussi 
des  hommes  speciaux  qui  sont  charges  des  examens  pour  l'ob- 
tention des  brevets  du  baccalaureat  dans  les  lettres  et  dans  les 
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sciences;  brevets  qui  ouvrentla  porte  de  toutes  les  professions 
savantes.  II  est  evident  que  Instruction  prhnaire,  toutentiere, 
repose  sur  ces  examens.  Supposez  qu'on  y  mette  un  peu  de 
negligence,  ou  de  complaisance,  ou  d'ignorance,  et  e'en  est 
fait  de  l'instruction  primaire.  II  importe  done  de  composer  ces 
commissions  d'examen  avec  la  severite  la  plus  scrupuleuse,  et 
de  n'y  appeler  que  des  gens  verses  dans  la  matiere.  Or,  ce 
choix,  qui  est  en  e:at  de  le  mieux  faire  que  le  ministre  de 
l'instruction  publique  ?  Le  lui  enlever,  et  lui  demander 
compte  ensuite  des  progres  de  l'instruction  primaire,  serai t  une 
contradiction  trop  manifeste  et  trop  choquante,  pour  que  nous 
puissions  la  redouter  de  votre  loyaute  et  de  vos  lumieres. 

Enfin,  Messieurs,  vous  acheverez  le  systeme  entier  de  l'in- 
struction primaire  en  etendant  vos  soins  sur  ses  ecoles  si 
interessantes,  mais  qu'il  est  si  difficile  d' organiser,  et  qu'on  ne 
peutaborder  qu'avec  une  circonspection  extreme  :  nous  voulons 
parler  des  ecoles  primaires  de  filles*.  II  est  impossible  d'im- 
poser  a  toute  commune  une  ecole  speciale  de  filles  :  mais 
toute  commune  doit  etre  encouragee  a  en  etablir  une,  selon  ses 
ressources  et  d'apres  le  voeu  du  conseil  municipal.  II  n'y  a 
pas  de  raison  pour  que  ces  ecoles  ne  soient  pas  soumises  aux 
m ernes  conditions  que  les  autres  ecoles  primaires.  La  loi 
descendrait  peut-etre  a  un  simple  reglement  d'administration  en 
statuant  que,  dans  les  ecoles  mixtes,  le  comite  communal 
veillera  a  ce  que  les  garcons  et  les  filles  soient  con venablement 
separes.  Nous  pensons,  avec  votre  ancienne  commission,  que 
l'institution  des  dames  inspectrices,  praticable  et  utile  dans 
quelques  grandes  villes,  impossible  dans  les  campagnes,  a  plus 
d'inconvenients  que  d'avantages,  et  qu'il  vaut  mieux  confier  la 
surveillance  des  ecoles  de  filles  aux  comites  ordinaires  de  la 
commune  et  de  l'arrondissement  pour  que  cette  surveillance 
soit  plus  effective  et  plus  serieuse.  Du  reste  cette  matiere  de- 
licate   est  susceptible  peut-etre  d'innovations  utiles ;  mais  on 

*  Les  dispositions  relatives  aux  ecoles  sp£ciales  de  filles  ont  6te  suppri" 
m6es  dans  le  projet  de  loi,  comme  devant  etre  plus  tard  l'objet  demesures 
particulieres. 
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ne  saurait  les  tenter  avec  trop  de  prudence;  et  nous  avouons 
qu'avant  de  vous  presenter  avec  quelque  con  fiance  rien  de 
special  en  ce  genre,  nous  avons  encore  besoin  des  lemons  du 
temps  et  de  l'experience. 

En  efFet,  Messieurs,  ^experience  est  notre  guide.  C'est 
elle  seule  que  nous  voulons  suivre,  et  que  nous  avons  con- 
stamment  suivie.  II  n'y  a  ici  aucune  hypothese.  Les  prin- 
cipes  et  les  procedes  employes  dans  cette  loi  nous  ont  ete 
fournis  par  les  faits  ;  elle  ne  contient  pas  un  seul  article  orga- 
nique  qui  deja  n'ait  ete  heureusement  mis  en  pratique.  Nous 
avons  pense  qu'en  matiere  d'instruction  publique  surtout,  il 
s'agit  plutot  de  regulariser  et  d'ameliorer  ce  qui  existe,  que  de 
detruire  pour  inventer  et  renouveler  sur  la  foi  de  theories 
hasardeuses.  C'est  en  travaillant  sur  ces  maximes,  mais  en 
travaillant  sans  relache,  que  radministration  est  parvenue  a 
communiquer  a  cette  importante  partie  du  service  public  une 
marche  forte  et  reguliere  :  au  point  qu'il  nous  est  permis  de 
dire,  sans  aucune  exageration,  que,  depuis  deux  ans,  il  a  ete 
plus  fait  pour  l'instruction  primaire  par  le  gouvernement 
de  juillet,  que  depuis  quarante  annees  par  tous  les  gouverne- 
ments  precedents.  La  premiere  revolution  avait  prodigue  les 
promesses  sans  s'inquieter  des  resultats.  L'empire  epuisa  ses 
efforts  dans  la  regeneration  de  l'instruction  secondaire ;  il  ne  fit 
rien  pour  celle  du  peuple.  La  restauration,  jusqu'en  1828,  a 
consacre  50,000  francs  par  an  a  l'instruction  primaire.  Le 
ministere  de  1828  obtint  des  chambres  300,000  francs.  La 
revolution  de  juillet  nous  a  donne  un  million  chaque  annee, 
c'est-a-dire,  en  deux  ans,  plus  que  la  restauration  en  quinze 
annees.  Voila  les  inoyens,  voici  les  resultats.  Vous  le  savez, 
Messieurs,  l'instruction  primaire  est  tout  entiere  dans  les  ecoles 
normales  primaires.  Ses  progres  se  mesurent  sur  ceux  de  ces 
etablissements.  L'empire,  qui  le  premier  prononcu  le  nom 
d'ecole  normale  primaire,  en  laissa  une  seule.  La  restauration 
en  ajouta  cinq  a  six.  Nous,  Messieurs,  en  deux  annees,  nous 
avons  perfectionnee  celles-la,  dont  quelques-unes  etaient  dans 
l'enfance,  et  nous  en  avons  cree  plus  de  trente,  dont  une 
vingtaine  sont  en  plein  exercice,  et  forment,  dans  chaque  de- 
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partement,  un  vaste  foyer  de  lumieres  pour  l'instruction  du 
peuple.  Tandis  que  le  gouvernement  perce  des  routes  dans 
les  departements  de  l'Ouest,  nous  y  avons  seme  des  ecoles  ; 
nous  nous  somrnes  bien  gardes  de  toucher  a  celles  qui  etaient 
cberes  aux  habitudes  du  pays:  mais  nous  avons  mis  dans  le 
coeur  de  la  Bretagne  la  grande  ecole  normale  de  Rennes 
qui  portera  ses  fruits ;  et  nous  lui  avons  donne  une  ceinture 
feconde  d'ecoles  normales  de  divers  degres  :  une  a  Angers, 
une  a  Nantes,  une  autre  encore  a  Poitiers.  Le  Midi  a 
maintenant  plus  de  cinq  grandes  ecoles  normales  primaires, 
dont  les  unes  sont  deja  et  les  autres  seront  bientot  en  activite. 
Enfin,  Messieurs,  nous  nous  croyons  sur  la  route  du  bien.  Que 
votre  prudence  entendela  notre  ;  que  votre  confiance  nous  sou- 
tienne  et  nous  encourage,  et  le  temps  n'est  pas  eloigne  ou  nous 
pourrons  dire  tous  ensemble,  ministres,  deputes,  departements, 
communes,  que  nous  avons  accompli,  autant  qu'il  etait  en  nous 
les  pro-messes  de  la  revolution  de  juillet  et  de  la  Charte  de 
1830,  dans  ce  qui  se  rapporte  le  plus  directement  a  l'instruc- 
tion et  au  vrai  bonbeur  du  peuple. 


THE    END. 
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